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JOHN MAIDMENT. 



CHAPTER I. 

The debating-room of the Oxford Union was un- 
uHually full. The great debate of the year was in 
progress ; it was a party question ; and the youthful 
champions of the two political parties were there in 
full force. All the long benches were filled with 
young men, tall and short, fat and thin, sallow most 
of them as studious youth are apt to be, with hair 
rather rough and with ragged remnants of under- 
graduate gowns upon their backs. 

Most of the audience were reading men, for the 
Union was not a fashionable resort ; and the few who 
suggested idleness or dullness looked more like the 
loyers of beer and skittles than of hunting and cham- 
pagne. Here and there in the rows of young faces, 
which showed the feeling of the moment, was the 
less simple countenance of some don, whom the fame 
of this great debate had drawn to the place. A little 
ashamed of being there, a little contemptuous of his 
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4 John Maidment. 

neighbors' seriousness, perhaps a little envious, the 
young dons prepared to listen to the contest of these 
tremendous politicians. And not only were the long 
benches on the floor of the House too full for comfort, 
but the light gallery, which ran all round the oval 
chamber, was packed with men, and even a few light 
gowns of ladies gave color to* the scene. Above the 
gallery itself was more color, but sadly faint and 
faded, where from the upper wall the knights and 
damosels of decaying frescoes, the brief effect of 
young enthusiasm, looked down upon these living 
boys, who dreamed, some of them, that they would 
move the world. 

Suddenly the babbling and scuffling were hushed, 
as the door of the chamber swung, and the dignified 
President in correct dress-clothes moved up between 
the facing benches to his high seat at the end. This 
end of the room was a little raised above the rest of 
the floor ; on each side of the presidential chair boldly- 
curved green seats were fitted to the curved walls; 
and these seats were now filled to their utmost capac- 
ity by the committee-men and chief speakers, who 
had followed the President into the room. 

The debate had been adjourned from the last 
meeting, and as everybody was eager to hear the brill- 
iant yoimg Eadical who was to address the House first, 
there was no long delay in calling him to his feet. 

With a whispered word to the friend at his side, 
John Maidment stepped quickly forward to the table, 
and faced the crowded House. 

More than half the attraction of the great debate 
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John Maidment. 6 

was the expectation of a great speech from him^ and 
he knew it. It was generally admitted not only that 
he was the orator of his contemporaries, but eyen that 
during many generations of copious rhetoric there 
had been no speaking at Oxford like the speaking of 
Maidment of Balliol. And now Maidment was to 
make his last speech in the Union, and he meant 
it to be his best. There was a worthy audience ; 
there were more opponents than supporters, and he 
liked that; there was expectation in the air. The 
room was full of light, though a green shadow seemed 
to lie high up in the vaulted roof ; the warmth of 
party strife was ready to break forth ; the heat of 
young humanity was there already ; the eager wel- 
come died away, and in a profound silence Maidment 
began his speech. 

The speech began, but it was not effective ; some- 
thing was wanting. It sounded fine and it seemed 
full of matter ; but the listeners were not warmed so 
quickly as they had hoped to be. The orator's great 
intentions hampered him ; he was too eager that this 
speech should be eminent — ^that it should surpass all 
his former efforts. He tried to lift it to a higher 
level ; he felt himself comparatively ineffective, and, 
vexed by this recurrent feeling, he roused himself to 
eloquent passages, which seemed to end abruptly. It 
was just such an audience as he had wished, and yet 
he could not move them, as he had fancied himself 
moving them when he lay in bed that morning. In- 
deed, his audience were too considerate ; for foes, as 
well as friends, were so eager to hear him and to give 
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6 John Maidment. 

him every chance of a final triumph, that he spoke 
at first in a silence which chilled him. Two streams 
of thought were his as he continued. Though his 
mind was busy with the making of sentences, it was 
busy, too, with questioning their effect. Would his 
next phrase warm them, and should he catch their 
warmth ? As he spoke, he felt his hearers' disappoint- 
ment, and his hottest words seemed to turn cold on 
the air. He was cold and cross, and every other mo- 
ment he was ready to sit down, to curse himself for a 
fool, to admit that his great speech was a failure. 

Indeed, John Maidment's last Oxford oration 
might have been little better than a failure had not 
help come from an unexpected quarter. 

Among the little things which irritated the young 
speaker, as he labored with his task, was the presence 
of a small number of undergraduates, who differed 
widely from the rest of the audience. They had a 
sporting look, and their clothes were both better and 
brighter ; it was their first visit to the Union. John 
knew some of them, and it annoyed him to think that 
they had dined together, and had come to hear him 
as a novelty, as a few nights before they had waited 
on a music-hall singer. His eyes met theirs again 
and again, and each time a slight irritation followed. 
Their behavior was harmless and they seemed atten- 
tive ; but John fancied an air of superiority. As he 
stood looking down the long chamber, they faced him 
from the gallery opposite ; he could not ignore them ; 
their presence was another cause of discomfort and 
annoyance. Yet from these young men came help. 
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John Maidntent. 7 

For some time they listened with becoming grayity ; 
but, as they became accustomed to this new atmos- 
phere of debate and began to gain some notion of the 
speaker's meanings the more intelligent felt first a 
growing amazement^ then a quick rush of indigna- 
tion. They had known, when they came to hear him, 
that Maidment was aBadical — ^^an awful Sadical," 
they had called him ; some of them had thought it 
strange that he did not prefer their society to that of 
men who seemed to them only half shaved and dingily 
dressed. But, for all their preparation, this radicalism 
of a man who had been at school with some of them 
seemed, when it actuaUy assailed their ears, unworthy 
and outrageous. It seemed impossible to stand still 
opposite to a fellow who talked like that, and not 
utter a protest. 

On the other hand, John Maidment's utterances 
were cruder and more subversive than usual ; for in^ 
his efforts to warm himself and his hearers he flung 
them out with uncomfortable emphasis and vehe- 
mence. Prom the dull level of his speech he broke 
abruptly into short phrases of denunciation, with 
which he hoped to excite himself; and these poor 
phrases assumed an unnatural distinctness. More and 
more the young orator felt the ineffectiveness of his 
speech, and his eye full of vexation rising to the 
group of smart young men read in their simple faces 
condemnation of his extravagance. 

Who were they, that they should condemn him, 
these idlers and careless Sybarites ? These were the 
men with whom, if he had chosen the primrose path. 
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8 John Maidment. 

he would have spent his time at Oxford, Whenever 
he had felt brief desire of their soft luxurious life^ of 
cricket in summer and hunting in winter^ of late ris- 
ing and long lunching, contempt of his own weakness 
had turned in an instant to bitter scorn of their idle- 
ness and uselessness. And now they had come here 
for absolute vacancy in the hour which should have 
been the hour of his triumph to witness his failure ; 
their prosperous air, the look as of men who had 
dined weU, was a final aggravation. His eyes sought 
theirs as he launched his most acrid sentence, and 
across the long space he seemed to read in their boy- 
ish faces disapproval and derision. 

As he looked, something more extravagant than 
he had yet said came to him in an instant, and, 
as he gave it utterance, he was full of the wild 
wish to see how they would like that. They did not 
like it at all. The leader of their set cried out 
in mockery, and his friends followed with loud mur- 
murs. 

The habitual Conservatives of the place seemed 
only to have waited for a lead, and the voice of the 
young orator was drowned by a dull roll of dissenting 
voices. In an instant the color leaped to John Maid- 
ment's cheek; he felt real hot anger well up from 
within him; his cold fits were gone. As the mur- 
murs died away, indignant words came thronging to 
his lips ; he was glad in the midst of his wrath ; he 
was conscious that the something needful had come 
to him. His thoughts no longer went wandering 
here and there; there was no divided stream; with 
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fury and exultation he launched himself on the fnll 
current of his speech. 

And now John Maidment was like a young prophet 
in the tents of the ungodly. His eyes shone ; he saw 
in these genial young men who had dined at the Mitre 
the essence of all that was wrong with the whole na- 
tion, with the world ; he burned to pulverize them. 
His denunciation of the idle and luxurious, who, loll- 
ing at ease on divine couches, moved with a nod re- 
sistance to all true reforms, was like a personal attack ; 
it was lucky that these young Britons had gained 
from race and a hearty out-of-door life a rare fund 
of defensive stolidity. The dull speech blazed into 
brilliancy ; fierce indignation made it almost poetical. 
Murmurs of warm applause answered the murmurs of 
objection ; the real old party fires burnt once more in 
these young specimens of the eternal parties. The 
atmosphere was thrilled with the quick ebb and flow 
of opposing passions, and John's voice was like a 
trumpet in his own ears. It was a st)lendid burst of 
denunciation. 

When the young Eadical paused after the fury of 
his onslaught, the Liberal party broke into exclama- 
tions of delight. They were quickly moved to rapt- 
ure, and this brilliant hero appealed to both ears and 
eyes. As he stood alert by the table, unable yet to 
speak for the tumult of applause, flushed and radiant 
and bold, he was as full of beauty as of the nervous 
energy of the time. With his head held high and his 
eyes shining he waited till the sounds passed ; and 
then, with a fine rhetorical instinct, he began to speak 
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10 John Maidment. 

in a new mood. His. face changed like the face of a 
consummate actor. He felt the sympathy of the 
friends around him and their generous admiration ; 
he yielded himself to the charm ; indignation had . 
passed, and the fair hope of the future held him. 
His words seemed for his own delight to clothe his 
thoughts with beauty; he almost tasted them; he 
seemed to be listening to somebody else's speech, and 
enjoying it yery much. He was content with him- 
self. A few minutes before he had been saying to 
himself with bitterness that he was no better than 
other people ; now a beguiling yoice seemed to whis- 
per to him that he was indeed set apart from the com- 
mon crowd. He knew that after his great burst of 
denunciation he must not long delay the end. Very 
gently he began to speak, and they all were yery still 
to hear. 

" But, why should we be angry ? '* he said. " Is 
not the future ours ? We may smile on our oppo- 
nents, for to them is the strife without hope, to us 
the star of yictory ; to them the clouds of darkness, 
to us the splendor of the dawn. The day is at hand. 
We who are but starting on the high path of life, 
brothers in heart and hope, we shall liye to see the 
glorious days when a free people in a free land, sole 
masters one and all of the dear soil on which we liye, 
sole masters one and all of the destiny of our fair 
Fatherland — ^the glorious days when we, a nobler and 
a juster people in the eyes of God and man, shall put 
our yeto on all aggressiye war, on all unequal burdens, 
on all unequal laws. Yes, we shall liye to see it. Do 
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we not see it now? Look to the East, for from 
thence cometh the morning ; nay, look to the West, 
for from thence cometh the morning to the nations. 
Liberty is good, and we shall be free beyond the 
dreams of freedom. Equality shall cease to be a 
mockery, as when the rich alone are rich enough to 
seek justice. Only the good and the wise shall be 
held worthy of honor, only the wise and the good and 
the dignity of daily labor. And more than liberty, 
more than equality, brotherhood, a living brotherhood 
shall be ours. Aye, and a brotherhood like ours shall 
be for the nations too. Nation shall be as brother to 
nation, all together with mutual help and love work- 
ing out the divine purpose in the world. The day 
dawns, my brothers, if you will but see. Speaking 
here for the last time — ^^ 

Here the voice of the speaker seemed to break, and 
a deep murmur of sympathy rose from all sides ; as it 
ceased he said : 

*^I will say no more. Let my last words in this 
place be, ^Have faith, my brothers.'" 

Before the last words were spoken, some had risen 
from their seats ; young blood was on fire, and the 
unstinted admiration of youth ; it seemed an amazing 
thing that one of themselves should speak so elo- 
quently, with a manner so faultless and a voice so 
beautiful. 

When John sat down, there was such tumultuous 
applause, that the dignified young President grew 
anxious for the dignity of the House. It seemed as if 
the wilder and more revolutionary youth would toss 
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12 John Maidment, 

the orator to their ehoulders, as if he were no more 
than the winner of a boy's race at school. There 
was nothing bnt applause ; the Conservatiye majority 
made no counter-demonstration. Eyen the most sul- 
len of these young opponents felt that there was 
nobility in the young Eadical's errors ; eyen the most 
cynical of the few dons present, though he smiled 
grimly oyer a boy's broadcast sowing of political wild 
oats, turned in the doorway for another glance at this 
brilliant creature, illumined by youth, by genius, and 
by faith. As John sank down in his seat, his friend 
Paul grasped his hand and wrung it hard, for he could 
not speak. John was supremely happy. Eyen the 
young men who had roused his wrath, the Sybarites 
in check shooting-coats, were pleasant in his eyes. 
He was intoxicated with his triumph ; he was ex- 
quisitely conscious of his power ; he was pleased with 
himself. As he felt Paul's honest hand grasp his, he 
had a final exquisite sensation of delight in this loyal, 
unquestioning friendship. Pressing his friend's hand 
with his strong, neryous fingers, he felt sure of his 
power oyer men, sure that he was a leader of men, 
that with his gifts he might go anywhere. And he 
meant to go far. He was yery ambitious. 
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CHAPTER 11. 



Paul BBBisrr was slow of speech. Moved in all 
his heart— and it was a very big one — ^by the triumph 
of his friend, he could only express his feelings by 
grasping his hand. It is true that he opened his 
mouth, but, if any word came forth with diflSculty, 
it was too short and too deep to reach even John^s 
ear, and it did little indeed to swell the clamor of 
applause. And yet, if all the enthusiasm which John 
Maidment's speech excited could have been weighed 
there and then, the joy of Paul Brent in his friend's 
triumph would have been found greater than that of 
all the tumultuous youth together. His was a great 
unquestioning admiration, which had grown slowly 
with his growth from the day of his first meeting 
with his friend, when they were both small boys — ^a 
belief, which had gained strength with every day, 
entwining itself with all his habits of slow, careful 
thinking, and blending itself with the strong, silent 
currents of his deepest feelings. He had been charmed 
by those qualities in his friend which were least like 
his own : the quickness of understanding, the readi- 
ness of speech. From the first, John had seemed to 
him a shining person in body as in mind. John had 
seen great, amazing truths at a glance, and Paul had 
stared and stared till he had acquired a clear view of 
them. John had swallowed great principles, which 
were to transform himself, and through him the 
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world, and Paul had gulped them down with faith. 
There was no limit to the gratitude, of which ho 
could not express a thousandth part. He believed 
that this friend, who had been brought to him in 
boyhood by a sort of happy chance, had freed his 
eyes from bandages of prejudice and error, and had 
shown him the world as it might be, and as even he 
might help to make it — ^a world of higher aims and 
purer lights, a world of brothers, a world approach- 
ing perfection in all its parts by virtue of a universal 
panacea which was called Democracy. He believed 
that John had taught him how to live. 

John on his side had no idea of the strength of 
Paul's feeling for him. Indeed, he often laughed at 
him for his cold temperament, and for the faintness 
of the flush which came to his cheek in times of the 
greatest excitement. Of course he knew that he had 
great influence with him, had had great influence 
from the first. He did not think much about it ; it 
seemed only natural. It was obvious that he should 
lead and Paul should follow. 

As Paul traveled down from Oxford, a few days 
after John's great speech at the Union, he wished 
many times, aa he had often wished before, that he 
had told his friend how grateful he was. His eyes 
rested rather vaguely on the familiar scene, where the 
easy sloping hills stand back from the valley garden 
of the Thames ; and aa he thought of his friend, and 
that their college days were ended as their school days 
had ended, there was a mist on the river, though its 
morning mist had vanished long ago. Later, when 
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he had passed through London^ and the pastures and 
hop-gardens and wheat-fields were gliding past his 
window, the same wish came back to him again and 
again. He told himself, not for the first time, that 
there must be something wrong with him, since he 
could not plainly and frankly tell his friend how well 
he knew the yastness of the debt which he owed him. 
He set his teeth and nodded his head slightly, as he 
made up his mind that once for all he would tell what 
he felt to John when he joined him at Brentholme. 

And now the train was drawing near to the famil- 
iar station, and Paul could get a distant view of his 
native village, straggling loosely up the hill to the 
open gates of his f ather^s place. 

' This so-called borough was probably the most in- 
significant place in England which sent a representa- 
tive to Parliament ; and the choice of the representa- 
tive depended on the will of the present owner of 
Brentholme as absolutely as it had depended on the 
will of the most arbitrary of his ancestors. The place 
had descended for many generations from father to 
son, and the. eldest son of each alternate generation 
had gone into Parliament as a matter of course. 
Every eldest son wished to go into the army, but it 
was only the Brent who had grown weary of sitting 
grim and silent in the House of Commons while talk 
ran jerkily on, who allowed his eldest son to become 
a soldier. Paul's grandfather had been a member; 
his father had been in the army till he became a 
colonel. It was therefore fixed as the Pyramids that 
Paul should enter the House. 
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And now his time had come. He had finished his 
Oxford life with credit ; and his next d^ty was to go 
through the form of being elected by the friendly elect- 
ors, who had known him in his perambulator, and 
who would haye chosen him at first sight, perambu- 
lator and all, if Colonel Brent had suggested it. And 
now everything was ready. The worthy* gentleman 
who had contentedly acted as seat-warmer was ready 
to go ; and Paul was to occupy his place, and was not 
sorry that it must be so. Indeed, the education which 
daily intercourse with John Maidment had giyen him 
made him profoundly glad, first of all Brents, that 
even by dumb voting he could help bring in the gold- 
en time. He was profoundly glad, and profoundly 
grateful to John. 

As he looked at the straggling, unpretending pleas- 
ant village, it struck him even more sharply than usual 
how unfair it was tha)i such a place should have the 
glory of a representative, and what a greater shame it 
was that, while it continued to enjoy this honor, its 
representatiye should not be John. How wrong it 
was that he, the tongue-tied, should walk into Parlia- 
ment with his hands in his pockets, and that his friend, 
the brilliant and the eloquent, should have to chew 
his burning thoughts in silence I Glad as he was of 
the career before him, he would not have hesitated 
for a moment to give up his chance to John, if it had 
been in his power to give it up. But Paul knew, and 
John knew too, that Colonel Brent was not to be per- 
suaded to change his plans. 

The Colonel made few plans, but those he made 
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without help, and he did not discuss thenu Brought 
np Yery strictly by the last Parliamentary Brent, he 
allowed his children a perhaps excessiye freedom in 
everyday matters ; but at certain epochs they found 
duties awaiting them, and for escape from these not 
all the arguments of all the advocates would avail. It 
had long been settled that Paul, as soon as he had 
done with Oxford, should go into Parliament 

It seemed to Paul that there was still a good deal 
of unfairness in the world. There was this ridiculous 
little rotten borough, and he, the wrong man, was 
bound to represent it ; and, when he had become its 
representative, he must help to deprive it of repre- 
sentation. It never occurred to him for a moment 
that he need not join as heartily in the suppression of 
this little family iniquity as in that of all the other 
iniquities which they were to smash in the good time 
coming. He was a very simple soul. He wondered 
how his father, stanch old Whig with inconsistent 
peculiarities, would like the changes. He thought 
that they would come very quickly. He thought him- 
self weak for hoping that the glorious improvements 
would not include the cutting up of Brentholme into 
cabbage-gardens in his fathers day. If he were ever 
allowed to inherit the place, and if the new lights 
made it clear that cabbages were right, he would stick 
in the first spade, though it would scar his heart too. 
He had a deep love for Brentholme. 

And now the train stopped at the station, and 
Paul stepped out quickly, for there on the platform 
was his sister, his only sister and fast friend. Nobody 
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else got out at that quiet place^ and when the train 
moved on again^ Letty, unmindful of the porter, who 
was an old family friend, put her arms round Paul's 
neck and would not let him go. She laughed and 
almost cried, and could hardly keep her feet from 
dancing. She had to stand a-tiptoe to embrace her 
long-legged brother, and he put on a fine blush as she 
kissed him before the admiring friend who was ar- 
ranging his luggage on the timck. He unclasped her 
hands by force, and held her away that he might look 
at her. 

She was a pleasant sight. There was the fair skin 
of the family, though it was not free from freckles, 
and there were the family blue eyes ; but the little 
nose was the very opposite of the Brent aquiline, and 
nose and mouth and chin seemed to hint a slight 
willfulness which was unlike the Brent severity. She 
seemed to be still a child though old enough to be a 
woman, to be all compact of wholesome country air 
and country thoughts and simple ways of life. She 
laughed under Paul's eyes, and her dimples were very 
pretty. She insisted on holding his hands as they 
went up the drowsy street, wherein there were but 
two or three friendly folk to give them greeting, and 
through the big park-gates, which all day long stood 
open to the village. It was a sign of a long-established 
friendship. The little Brents made themselves at 
home in their neighbors' houses, and were aware of 
the birth of every puppy in the place ; and in turn 
they brought the school-children from the dusty road 
into the spacious playground of the park. 
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Very near to its open gates stands the old square 
honse, square and solid as the family itself^ with its 
trim flower-beds about it (the Colonel had a very 
orderly taste in flowers) ; but beyond it the park 
stretx^hes far away its wide and generous spaces. It 
would give small encouragement to the reforming 
spade^ for there is yery little earth above the chalk. 
It can not be called well timbered, for it is only in the 
deepest hollows that the elms and beeches haye grown 
large, while on the upland slopes small clumps seem 
to cling for life, and on the highest places the stunted 
shrubs grow streaming with a driving wind. Its 
beauty is the beauty of wide spaces and open breezy 
life, of springy turf and lovely line. The slopes melt 
into hollows and the hollows swell into hills with the 
grace of following waves ; and so the land spreads far 
and free till it slips under the furthest park paling, 
and is far-reaching open down ; and the downs stretch 
forward their long majestic curves till they are broken 
into high chalk walls by the buffets of the rolling sea. 



CHAPTER III. 

Oiir the morning after his son's return from Ox- 
ford, Colonel Brent was pacing up and down his den. 
The Turkey carpet, which had lasted long, showed a 
marked line where the Colonel was wont to walk 
backward and forward for the assistance of the some- 
what slow process of thought. In the pleasant mom- 
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ing light, which came freely in at the bow-window, 
everything in the room looked old as the carpet. The 
red curtains, which were pnlled tight back, were 
faded. There was a stifE high'backed leathern arm- 
chair, the seat of which was hollowed by long occupa- 
tion; and there was a roomy leathern sofa, with a 
mattress not much thicker than a board. Between 
these well-worn articles of furniture was a wide grate 
with high old-fashioned mantel-piece ; on the man- 
tel-piece were a few pipes, a tobacco- jar, a super-an- 
nuated powder-flask, and a dog- whistle; and above 
these hung a map of the county yellowed by age. 
There was nothing in the room, except a pipe or two 
and the later numbers of " Baily's Magazine," which 
the Coloners father would not have recognized at a 
glance. The present owner looked thoroughly at 
home in his den. He had an air as old-fashioned as 
his furniture, and his back was stiffer than that of 
his chair. He looked tall and strong, but he did not 
carry his strength easily ; he had a peculiar air of 
being hampered by his muscles. Of course, his eyes 
were clearly blue, and his hair thick and fair. His 
skin, but for its summer tan, might have been envied 
by the fairest Saxon girl ; and an abundant golden 
beard covered his square chin and massive throat. 

When the Colonel had taken but a few turns on 
his familiar track the door opened and Paul came in. 
He had been for an early ride about the park ; he 
looked longer in the leg than usual in his breeches 
and gaiters, and his face had a rosier color. As he 
had felt his favorite animal leap under him with a 
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treble portion of the springiness of the short turf, and 
had met the fresh rush of the air as he galloped 
against it, he had said in his heart that he was a yery 
lucky young man. His life lay plain before him, and 
it seemed yery good. 

The Colonel stopped in his walking, and father 
and son, equal in height, looked straight at each 
other. After a minute the Colonel began — 

"About this — " he said in his deep yoice, and 
stopped. 

Paul nodded grayely. 

"This going into Parliament," said the Colonel, 
as if he finished his sentence with an effort. 

Paul nodded again. 

"Johnson wants to come out." 

Paul nodded. 

"Are you ready to go in ? " 

"Yes," said Paul. 

Then there was a pause. The Colonel could not 
speak without putting his chin up first. On this 
occasion he put his chin well up and opened his 
mouth, as if he were going to say something moment- 
ous, and then he shut his mouth with no word 
spoken. His son waited patiently, being accustomed 
to the thought that speech was a difficulty. At last 
the father spoke a trifle lower than usual. 

" You must not yote for any lowering of the fran- 
chise," he said. 

"What?" 

" It's gone far enough. I can't haye old Treddles 
yoting." 
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" You can't help it/* said Paul, who was begin- 
ning to utiderstand the force of his father's words. 

His father waited a minute, and then, with his 
chin yery much up and a faint flush on his cheek- 
bones, he said — 

" I can help your having a hand in it." 

After this there was a longer pause. 

** You mean," said Paul at last, and rather huski- 
ly, '^that I am not to go into Parliament." 

" If you don't promise." 

"If it isn't right that the people should Yote, the 
whole thing is — ^is bosh." 

On this the Colonel made no comment either by 
voice or gesture. He stood firmly planted before the 
empty grate, with the old county map above his head, 
an embodiment of all the decision of all the Brents. 

"I believe in it," said Paul with equal decision ; 
" and so I must do aU I can to help it" 

The Colonel hereupon opened his mouth as if 
again he were about to say something of importance, 
and this time from the depth of his chest issued a 
single deep note, or grunt, which might have meant 
anything. It probably meant that he did not intend 
to discuss the question, but waited to hear whether 
his son would give the promise or not. 

" I can't promise," said Paul shortly. 

His father said nothing, but looked at him steadily. 

"Then I am not to stand for — ' Paul finished his 
sentence by a nod toward the family borough. 

"No," said the Colonel. 

Paul stood a moment looking down at the point 
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of his boot ; then he turned to the door^ and when he 
had opened it he said^ with an obyions effort — 

"I am sorry not to do what you ask." 

" Ah I '* said his father, with the upward moye- 
ment of the head. 

This deep, brief answer meant that he was sorry 
for the fact, and that further speech was useless; 
and Paul, being a Brent, understood it, and accepted 
it as conciliatory. 

Colonel Brent, when his son had left him, stood 
in the same place, and in the same attitude. He was 
not half so much surprised as his son, for he had long 
arrived at the conclusion that Paul had views, proba- 
bly young men's folly, unlike his pwn. Though not 
a sign of it appeared in his face, he was very sorry for 
his boy. He was proud of him too, for he had taken 
his disappointment like a man — like a Brent. 

" How like the boy is to my father 1 " he said to 
himself, with a sofening of the heart. 

If the Colonel had been in the habit of thinking 
of himself, he might have said — 

" How like he is to me ! " 

He was not only proud of his son, but even a lit- 
tle envious. At the bottom of his heart he envied 
this chance of taking a knock-down blow so pluckily. 
There was a great deal of stoicism in the family, and 
many of its members had felt a highly rarefied pleas- 
ure in enduring without a word the buffets of fortune. 
The Colonel did not sit down to examine his thoughts 
nor to nurse his feelings. He had decided some time 
before what the next step should be, if Paul refused 
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to promise. Panl had refused ; and the Gdonel, 
after standing silent for a few minutes^ put on 
his hat and walked at his usual pace to the post- 
oflSce. 

Paul took his disappointment well, but he showed 
more emotion than his father. To him it was a com- 
plete surprise, and he was a little staggered. An 
hour ago he had seen his life fairly arranged before 
him, and his life's work ready to his hand. Now he 
did not know what he was to do. As this was a state 
of mind which was always unbearable to him, he 
began to consider at once what his first step should 
be. He could not rest till he had made some plan of 
action ; and so to assist the process, and only waiting 
a minute to unbuckle his spurs, he strode away to 
tramp and think. He walked more quickly than 
usual, and at first his lips were very tightly pressed 
together ; and so it may be fairly said that he showed 
more emotion than his father. 

But, walk as fast and far as he would, Paul could 
not decide on his first step. He thought that h.e must 
get away from home for a while, but he was not sure 
that this was not mere weakness. He thought that 
it would be good for him as a Democrat to visit Ameri- 
ca, but he was not sure that this was anything more 
than a wish for indulgence. However, the exercise 
had parted his lips and brought him to his normal 
pace, and he seemed calm as usual when he came back 
from his walk and found Letty on the terrace. When 
he saw his sister, it struck him that she would be hurt 
if she heard the news from anybody but him, and, as 
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he hated to hurt Letty, he determined to tell her. He 
used the fewest words. 

^' Not going into Parliament V^ she cried out. 

''No/' he said. 

" Won't the father give it yon ? What a shame I " 
she said, hotly — "oh, Panl, what a shame I" 

"He's right — ^from his point of yiew.'* 

" But why ? How can he be right ? Why won't 
he let yon go in?'' 

" He asked me not to vote for lowering the fran- 
chise." 

" And yon wouldn't ? " Her whole face changed. 
"0 Paul 1 Such a little thing ! " 

"It's big," he said after a minute; "ifs at the 
bottom of the whole thing." 

" Oh, but, Paul, to please the father I Can't you 
really promise him that ? " 

She put her two hands up to his shoulders, and her 
sweet upturned face was full of entreaty. 

Her brother set his lips again, wishing that he 
could explain. After a pause of consideration he said : 

" A man in Parliament, who believes in democracy 
and don't do all he can to give the people votes, is " — 
he looked about for a word — " is a sneak." 

This effort did not seem to have the required 
effect, for Letty still looked at him with doubt and 
entreaty. 

" I think you ought to be ready to give up some- 
thing to the father," she said. 

"But this is everything. Ask John when he 
comes. He will show you. He can make it clear." 
a 
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As he Bpoke of John^ he determined to write to 
him. This was the very first thing to do. He even 
thought, that being so much moved, he would be able 
to express himself more warmly to his friend, and so 
some little good might come out of this evil chance. 

'^I can't help it," he said, and he squeezed his 
sister's little hands rather tightly. Then he went and 
shut himself in his bedroom, that he might write his 
letter. 

" Dear old man," he wrote, and then he stopped. 

This was an affectionate style of beginning a letter 
which he had never used before. He blushed ; he 
thought the words looked gushing; but there they 
were, written, and they should go : 

" Dbab Old Mak : I am not to go into Parlia- 
ment. The father won't have it. He wanted me to 
promise not to vote for extending the franchise. Of 
course I could not promise ; and so I am out of it. 
I don't like it. I have told nobody but Letty ; and 
she thinks me wrong. She does not understand. You 
will understand. I wish I could make you know that 
I know what I owe you. You have made me see 
things straight, and what one may do, and what one 
may not. When can you get away from Oxford? 
We shall all be — ^glad when you come here. 

''Yours ever, 

"Paul Brent." 

He blushed again as he wrote, "Yours ever" ; it 
looked like the ending of a romantic school-girl ; but 
he let it stand. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

By the afternoon post of the next day Paul re- 
ceiyed a letter, and recognized with a secret thrill the 
writing of John Maidment. Holding it unopened in 
his hand, he considered it till he had grasped the fact 
that it must have been written before John had re- 
ceived his letter of the day before. He smiled at the 
thought that while he was reading John's letter about 
everyday matters John might be crying out with 
amazement over the news of his disappointment. 
Smiling, he opened the letter and began to read ; but 
in a moment the smile had gone from his lips. 

''My dear Paul"— John wrote — "how shall I 
ever thank ypu ? When I read your father's telegram 
offering me the seat, I knew in a moment what you 
had done. Paul, my dear friend, yours is a heart of 
gold. There is not one man in ten thousand who 
would forego such a chance for the sake of a friend. 
But you must pause and think. It seems absurd to 
write this to you, who are always pausing and think- 
ing. I know you must have thought this thing 
through and through before you decided that I should 
go before you into Parliament. Anyway, I shan't be 
really happy tiU we are both there, and working to- 
gether again, as we worked for the schools. If you 
don't repent your sacrifice even a little bit I can't re- 
fuse it. I am so sure that there is my proper work — 
the work which I can do best. There can not be a 
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doubt of that If I am good for anything, I am good 
for speaking. It would be unpardonable in me to 
refuse a chance of going into Parliament. My obvious 
sphere of duty is in Parliament. I am so glad that 
there can't be a shadow of doubt about that, for your 
father put a thing in his telegram which might have 
made me pause if I had not been so absolutely sure 
what I ought to do. He offered me the seat on con- 
dition that I would not vote for lowering the fran- 
chise. Of course I shall try to argue him out of that. 
Anyway, it is of course wholly different from promis- 
ing to vote against it — ^that I could not have promised. 
But the mere absence of a single voter can make no 
difference ; the odds are incalculably great. It would 
be simply preposterous for anybody to allow such a 
thing to keep him from a career in which he sees 
clearly his only real path of usefulness. It would be 
madness. Oh, my dear Paul, how can I thank you ? 
I have written all this as if it was settled ; but you 
must not give up this thing to me, if you have the 
least doubt or regret. Write to me at once, and tell 
me. Be sure that, if you draw back, I shall never 
blame you. Only write and tell me all about it, or I 
shall come flying home at once. I can do nothing till 
I am sure. Yours ever, 

*'JoHi?- Maidmekt." 

Paul shut himself up with John's letter. He 
could not bear to speak of it to anybody. He read it 
through again deliberately ; he examined it sentence 
by sentence ; he could find no comfort in it. He was 
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sure that his friend was wrong, and this was a great 
Bhocky for never before had he realized that in any 
matter of any importance John Maidment conld be 
wrong. It was a shock to the foundations of all his 
nsnal thoughts and feelings ; but yet he was snre that 
his friend was wrong. Moreover, as he patiently ex- 
amined the letter, he arrived gradually at the conclu- 
sion that his friend more than half suspected that he 
was wrong. He noted all the expressions of certainty : 
"I am so sure.'* " There can not be a doubt.'* "I 
am so glad that there can't be a shadow of doubt.'* 
" It would be simply preposterous," John had written, 
'^ to be turned from a useful career by such a trifle ; 
it would be madness.** Paul had no doubt : his friend 
was wrong, and his friend's conscience was uneasy. 
He wished with all his heart that he had been with 
him. 

What a revolution in himself was implied by this 
wish he did not stop to ask. He felt the discomfort 
of the shock, but he did not think about it. All his 
thoughts were for John, and as he thought about him 
he was filled with pity. The brilliant creature, who 
might have grown great, was beginning with a mis- 
take ; the young man full of noble aspirations was 
yielding to the first temptation ; the politician, who 
had thrilled his hearers with visions of political purity, 
was to pay his principles for the very start in the race. 
It was pitiful. Paul wished with all his heart that 
he had been near to strengthen him in the hour of 
temptation. It was no use indulging in such wished. 
What could he do now ? He decided that he could 
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do nothing yet He must wait and see how his letter, 
which had crossed this ill-omened epistle on the road, 
would affect John Maidment. It was impossible that 
John could consent to be less scrupulous than he, who 
had always looked to him for guidance. Poor John 1 
Paul foresaw that it would be bitter for his friend to 
know that another had been firmer under temptation ; 
but that was a small matter, if only it might saye him 
from beginning life with a fatal mistake. He must 
wait and see how his friend would answer his letter, 
and he hoped with all his heart that the answer would 
include a refusal of *the Colonel's offer. 

Paul had not long to wait. The post of the next 
day brought John's second letter. It was not long : 

" Deab Paul : Bum my letter of yesterday, and 
forget that I wrote it. I can't teU you how annoyed 
I am that I made such a mistake. Not that the mis- 
take was strange. I certainly never should haye sus- 
pected that eyen for a moment you would haye seen 
the thing in such a false light. It is to be blind to 
the relatiye importance of things ; it is to be not con- 
scientious, but fantastic. To giye up a career of high 
utility rather than promise to stand aside from a sin- 
gle measure, which is certain to come without your 
help I You must haye seen before this that that is 
hopelessly unpractical. Go to your father (you haye 
probably gone already) and tell him you will haye the 
seat. Don't think for a moment that I will grudge it 
you. It hurt me, I confess, that you hesitated to do 
what I was ready to do. Surely you don't think me 
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unscrupulous. I can*t believe it. You must know 
after all these years that my dangers are all on the 
other side. K I fail in life, as is only too likely, my 
failure wiU be due to a morbid conscientiousness. Of 
this I am absolutely certain. More than enough of 
this. I only write to ask you to bum my last letter, 
and to tell your father at once that you will take the 
seat. Tours very truly, 

"JOHK MAIDMBlirr.'* 

To this letter Paul replied even more shortly. 

" Dear John,'* he wrote, " I can't promise what 
my father asks, and there is no chance of his chang- 
ing. I still hope that you won't promise either. It 
is no good my arguing about it, for you are a great 
deal cleverer than I am. Still I feel strongly that you 
had better let it alone. I would give a great deal to 
be able to persuade you of this. It must be such a 
bad business to start wrong. I go to America to- 
morrow week, and shan't be back till the election is 
over. Yours very truly, 

*'Paul Beekt." 

Here the correspondence ended. Paul received 
no more letters from John, but on the day of his leav- 
ing home his father handed him without a word an 
old telegram and an open letter. The former had 
been sent by John as soon as he received the Colonel's 
telegram, and contained a grateful acceptance of the 
seat ; the latter, which had been written at the same 
time, brought more expressions of gratitude, and 
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asked twice why Paul had refused the chance. Fur- 
ther missiyes had come from John, and it was clear 
that he had not withdrawn his acceptance ; and Paul, 
as he laid the telegram and letter on his father's 
writing-table^ laid down with them his last hope of 
his friend's repentance. He could not speak ; his 
eyes were smarting ; he felt the pain of loneliness. 
He bad given to his friend unquestioning faith and 
the generous admiration of a boy. With deep delight 
he had made his friend his master. Beserred and a 
little narrow^ he had been content with this one mas- 
ter^ and had concentrated on him all the deep enthu- 
siasm which he could not utter. Now he had been 
forced to believe that this friend was weaker than 
himself. It was a revolution, with all the pain 
thereof. He had no second guide to whom he might 
turn : he was forced to depend upon himself ; he 
stood alone. 

The Colonel, standing square before his empty 
grate, was moved by a deep sympathy for his boy, 
whose discomfort he in part divined. All business 
details concerning the son's tour had been settled be- 
tween them in the briefest manner. There was no 
moreior the father to say except " Qood-by." Still 
he stared steadfastly at Paul, and at last he unlocked 
his lips. He opened his mouth to say that America 
would cure him of his democratic fancies, but he 
shut it again with no word spoken, for it did not 
seem as if the remark would ease his heart. He took 
Paul's hand and held it hard ; Paul wrung his father's 
hand for answer ; and so they parted. 
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When the young traveler parted from his sister, 
there was at least on one side a greater show of emo- 
tion. Letty was forious with John, and at first she 
willfully refused to see anything except that, like a 
young cuckoo, he had shoved Paul out of a seat 
which was a family possession. When her brother 
had explained with care and pains that he had refused 
it before it was offered to John, and that he could 
not have taken it even if his friend had refused it, 
she scolded him and John too. Their conduct seemed 
to confirm a theory which she was beginning to hold 
of the perversity of young men. 

" If he is wrong,^^ said Paul, patting her on the 
shoulder, "you ought to pity him. That's what 
women are good for." 

"Is that all? "she said. 

She thought it must be an inadequate view of the 
value of women ; but, though she mocked, she was 
pleased. She liked the idea of pitying John. She 
was a little tired of contemplating him on his ped- 
estal. Her beloved Paul had inspired her long ago 
with an immense admiration for his friend — an ad- 
miration which was excited to much liveliness by the 
free criticism of her school-boy brothers, who looked 
doubtfully at a man who preferred study to looking 
for a rabbit. She was as lively in defense as a ruffled 
hen, and never saw John's merits so clearly as in the 
holidays, when Jacky and Dicky and Teddy accused 
him of being a prig. These boys liked " to get a 
rise " out of Letty, of whom, nevertheless, they highly 
approved. Yet sometimes, when the younger broth- 
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ers were at school^ their sister grew restless in the 
attitude of respectful admiration; and the idea of 
being able to pity John came with an irresistible &8- 
cination. It appealed to something protectiye in her, 
a dormant motherliness. She had been zealous in 
defending an idol on a pedestal^ and now the idol was 
proved to be so small that she could protect him under 
her wing. 

" Be kind to him," said Paul rather hoarsely. He 
was sure that John would come home in no comfort- 
able mood, and he was yery sorry for him. 

" Yes," said Letty with sudden tears in her eyes, 
"I'll try to be kind." 



CHAPTER V. 

Paul had gone, but John still lingered in Oxford. 
He had stayed up after term time to write an essay, 
with which he hoped to gain a XTniyersity prize ; but 
after the arriyal of Colonel Brent's offer he had not 
written a word of his essay, nor thought of it, except 
to assure himself eagerly that he need never finish it. 
As he was taking his final leave of Oxford, he wanted 
to pack his books or see them packed ; and perhaps 
some impulse to sentimental leave-takings kept him 
rambling about the walks of Magdalen or the field 
paths of the surrounding hills. But still Letty pro- 
nounced it amazing, and the Colonel thought it 
strange, that John delayed his coming. 

The delay was certainly unusual, for John Maid- 
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ment was wont to hnrry to these good friends ; and, 
though he was not related to them even in the remot- 
est degree, he had neyer known any home bnt theirs. 
Indeed, it seemed to John impossible that he had 
ever had any other home. The pictures of his child- 
hood which his memory had kept were as apparently 
commonplace as those of most people, but in no two 
of them was the background the same. Here and 
there in those first years, which are so long, a chance 
scene remained startlingly clear, like a brightly lighted 
station in a night journey by rail, while tracts of time 
between, with all their infant joys and sorrows, were 
mere darkness. There was a picture of a woman with 
a dark face, and ear-rings, eyes, and teeth all gleaming, 
who chirped shrilly to a canary piping more shrilly 
in answer, while the sun poured under the yellow 
blind a broad flood of mottled, yellow light. There 
was another picture of a redder face and a gay cap, 
which the infant John was tearing from its place, 
while he was half dragged and half carried down a 
passage covered with oilcloth ; and, when in later life 
he recalled this scene, he could hear the key turn 
with a horrid shriek in the lock, and he was alone 
again in the dark, wild with grief and fury, beating on 
the door. There were two or three more such pictures, 
which^ John could summon from the past at will, and 
in every picture there was a different woman. From 
this &ct he inferred that nurses did not stay long 
with him, as from the difference of the backgrounds 
he inferred that he had spent a great part of his ex- 
treme youth in traveL 
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Of all the disconnected scenes of early childhood 
which his memory had kept for him^ the one which 
the boy liked best was this : 

He was standing on a garden-seat, and about him 
was a soft arm covered with some light stuff, and he 
was looking down at the sea ; and the sea was all 
blue, like blue paint, lightly speckled with gold, and 
ruffled and glancing ; and close beside him was a taU 
tree, and somebody said it was like an umbrella, and 
he tried hard to see that it was like an umbrella ; and 
other ladies had come about him, laughing and kiss- 
ing him, and saying that he was pretty. A certain 
perfume always brought this picture before him in a 
moment. And while these soft creatures were pet- 
ting him, a man came laughing too and touched his 
cheek with a fair silky mustache, and murmured, 
"Little son r' 

And one of the ladies cried out, " Do you call him 
little son because you've forgotten his name ? " 

And the man answered with more laughter, "I 
forget everything." 

After many years John could recall the exact tone 
of voice in which the smiling, exquisite man had an- 
swered ; and he liked to recall it and the whole scene 
therewith, for it was all that he could remember of 
his father. And John Maidment was very much in- 
terested in his father, and this impression of him as a 
most charming man was very pleasant to him. It 
explained everything satisfactorily. Besides, there 
was no other relative for him to think about. His 
mother had died before the date of his first mental 
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picture ; and it early became clear to him that he had 
either no living relations or none who cared to culti- 
yate his acquaintance. 

In the early days of his life at Brentholme he 
asked a great many questions about his father } but^ 
as Colonel Brent was the only person who could have 
answered them^ he obtained very little information. 
So the boy became indignant^ and asked no more 
questions on that subject. And very soon he became 
busy in building up a complete theory of his father 
out of the scanty materials which he had gathered^ 
and his single vivid impression of a charming person- 
ality. He assured himself that Wilfred Maidment 
(even the name was suggestive of charm) had been 
the most brilliant and popular man of his day. He 
knew that the Colonel and he had been brother offi- 
cers^ and he decided that the slow, silent Philip Brent 
had found in the friendship of his irresistible comrade 
the greatest delight of which he was capable. It was 
evident that Philip had owed all the brightness of his 
life to Wilfred, and the guardianship of his son was 
but a poor return. Indeed John went so far as to as- 
sure himseK that it was a great privilege for Colonel 
Brent to look after Wilfred's boy. As he did not like 
the idea of being under obligations to people, he 
found great comfort in this assurance. Without a 
doubt he was a treat, as Wilfred's boy ; and he need 
not trouble his guardian, who blushed and frowned 
under interrogation, with questions about the source 
of his pocket-money and the checks for schooling 
and tailors. Probably they came from America, 
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where it was nndeiBtood that Mr. Maidment was dab- 
bling in silver mines ; but, if the Colonel paid the 
billS; he would be paid of course when his friend 
came home^ and in the mean time it was a privilege 
for him to do what he could to repay the debt of haj>- 
piness which he owed to the comrade of his youth. 

Thus John made for himself a delightful story of 
an unequal friendship in which the gratitude was all 
on one side, and a delightful picture of his absent par- 
enty with the contemplation of which he often pleased 
himself. Once or twice in the early years the Colonel 
had unlocked his lips and informed John that his 
father was coming home ; but each time he had had 
to repeat the unlocking process to say that he was not 
coming. Then even the rumors of homeM3oming 
ceased. The Colonel occasionally received letters from 
Newport or Denver, or intermediate places, but he 
did not show them to John. He carried them off to 
his own den, and pored over them, making slow cal- 
culations with many figures, and answering them at 
last with difficulty, and yet with brevity. 

When young Maidment was at school and rapidly 
finding out that he was more clever than his neigh- 
bors, he thought less and less about his absent parent. 
There was the Colonel, an excellent every-day father, 
more free of money than of jaw ; and for the rest the 
easy acquisition of all sorts of knowledge, with an 
average amount of summer cricket and football in 
winter, filled almost all his thoughts. To surpass his 
fellows with apparent ease, to know a lot of things 
and to be admired for the knowledge, to win weU- 
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bound books, became more pleasant than toffee, though 
the boy always had a sweet tooth. And so, as time 
went on and he ^* socked " in places more and more 
exclusire, he ceased to wonder why he heard so little 
of his father, and why he did not see him. The father 
whom he had constructed for himself remained more 
or less in the dark, and was only dragged out with 
effusion on yery rare occasions. When for instance 
John felt that his talents receiyed a cold acknowledg- 
ment, or when he had dashed himself like a flowing 
wave against some solid purpose of the Golonel, then 
he would assure himself with fury that all would 4)e 
well if his real father were with him. Trembling 
with a great excitement, he would fly to his ideal par- 
ent, who somewhere in the silyer mountains was mak- 
ing a fortune in a manner the most picturesque. A 
fur-clad hero of Ballantyne, a modem Baleigh, chief 
ornament of court and camp, an exiled prince in 
search of adyentures, there always was Wilfred Maid- 
ment, exquisite, with a fair mustache, not a day 
older, to carry comfort to his wounded boy. 

At last came a telegram from Oxford announcing 
John's coming, and a few hours later came John him- 
self. It was eyening when he stepped into the cool 
bare hall, where the same old fox's mask smiled aboye 
the whip-rack, and where the stuffed heron leaned 
only a little more awry on the old marble-topped 
table. 

At the bang of the front door Jacky and Dicky 
and Teddy dashed into the hall. They had but just 
come home for the summer holidays, and they greeted 
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the new-comer with a warmth which was caused in 
part by the intoxication of the first days of free roving. 
Those of the dogs who had the run of the house 
trooped in at their heels^ and the whole party filled 
the house with a delightful clamor of welcome. 

But John looked beyond these boys and dogs with 
anxious eyes. It seemed ominous to him that Letty 
had not come with the rest. She had meant to run 
out of the room with the others ; she too had jumped 
up at the sound of the door ; but some new shyness 
suddenly stopped her^ and she stood listenings breath- 
ing quickly. John's heart sank; he was offended; 
he felt her criticism in the air. As he shook hands 
with the young Brents and patted a dog or two in 
passings he was hotly but silently defending his own 
action, and running through once more the many 
arguments which proyed the folly of Paul. He was 
looking so anxiously for the girl that at first he did 
not notice the Golonel standing in the entrance of his 
den ; but the Colonel looked at him and was not satis- 
fied. Eyen in the dim light his strong eyes saw that 
John was pale and that his mouth was anxious and 
irritable, and the sight made him sad. John was not 
far wrong in his theory of the feeling which the Colo- 
nel had had for Wilfred Maidment. The companion- 
ship of his graceful friend had doubled the light of 
Philip Brent's life when they were boys in the Guards ; 
and when the same friend who had always brought 
his troubles to Philip finally brought his son, who was 
the chief trouble of the moment, the Colonel receiyed 
the child without a murmur. 
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Both friends had married and both had lost their 
wives, and the one who had been left with fiye chil- 
dren took the one child of the other without a mur- 
mur, though with a sure conyiction that he would 
haye to be alone responsible for his bringing up. He 
had been alone responsible ; and as he had watched 
the boy growing in grace and in ability, there had 
grown up in him an affection as strong asd deep as 
that which he had felt for his father. It had in truth 
become a priyilege to look after WiMred's boy. He 
had been glad to see the boy grow in the clean air of 
Brentholme and the fine simplicity of its daily life 
from a sallow nervous child to a young man quick 
and abounding in energy. As he saw the boy^s in- 
dustry and zeal for knowledge, he had slowly acquired 
an immense belief in him. Slowly, too, he had formed 
the theory that here was his lost friend without his 
old weaknesses and with all his old charm. He had 
said in his heart that here was a Wilfred without 
errors. 

As he never said these things aloud, John Maid- 
ment, though he guesse^ the friendship which had 
existed between his real father and the father who paid 
his bills, never guessed how great a measure of the 
old devotion had descended to himself. The Colonel 
loved him as a child of his own, and yet with a pecul- 
iar tenderness for the child of his friend. Ifow^ as 
he stared anxiously at him in the shadows, he told 
himself that he had never seen him look so ill since 
he had taken him, a puny child of seven, from his 
father's arms. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Whek Letty had so far conquered her nnusual 
shyness that she could look at John, she too could 
see that he was not well. He was pale and silent, 
and on small provocation irritable; and when he 
talked at all he talked feyerishly and laughed too 
often. She could see that he was ill at ease ; she felt 
more and more sorry for him, as she would have felt 
for a naughty boy who had quite enough punishment. 
Now in his presence, as before in imagination, she 
found a pleasure in this pity ; but, when she looked 
at the young man with a new kindness, he was thrilled 
with annoyance, as if each nerve were conscious of 
her venturing to criticise him. He did not want to 
be pitied. He must have her loyal friendship and 
admiration. He could not do without it. He made 
up his mind to broach this matter of Parliament as 
soon as he could find the girl alone. Better the im- 
mediate discussion of this uncomfortable topic than 
the gnawing consciousness that it was in the thoughts 
of both, and would fill every moment of silence with 
intolerable uneasiness. 

Full of this purpose of instant speech, he went to 
bed and had a restless night. He had not slept well 
of late, and, as this was unprecedented in his life, he 
was vexed. At Brentholme his bedroom was next to 
Paul's, and this nearness sent his thoughts wandering 
across the Atlantic with the string of excellent argu- 
ments of which he was heartily sick* Had not this 
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wretched question of the borough caused him pain 
enough in his lonely days and restless nights at Ox- 
ford ? He had told himself a thousand times that he 
had done right ; he was furious at being obliged to tell 
himself so often. And now when he was at home, 
where it was natural that he should find rest and com,- 
fort after his struggles, the whole air was full of the 
criticism of this girl, this mere child, who ought to 
know that he was right without any explanation. He 
declared to himself that it would be too absurd to ex- 
plain his conduct to Letty ; but yet he knew that he 
had no chance of the repose Which he needed until he 
had talked to her about the whole matter. He would 
talk to her and haye done with it ; but an uneasy 
doubt cropped up once more whether even then he 
would haye done with it. 

On the next morning, when Letty, busy with her 
garden-scissors, saw John coming, she saw too, more 
clearly than by candle-light, how ill he looked. His 
face was white and haggard, though he held it high 
and put on a seyere expression. She was not at aU 
impressed by his grand air. She had meant to be 
yery kind to him, being very sure that he had suffered 
much ; but she felt rebellious again, as he came and 
stood over her and she snipped off the wrong' bud. 
He began to talk at once and to talk of Paul. When 
he had begun, it seemed easier than he had hoped. 
His words were always a great help to him. He spoke 
of Paul very kindly and regretfully, with the manner 
of a wise and good doctor discussing a self-willed pa- 
tient. He seemed to take it for granted that his was 
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the only possible view, and that his listener must agree 
with hinu Now this exasperated Letty, and her inten- 
tions of sympathy yanished with amazing quickness. 
She would not hear Paul spoken of as if he had some- 
thing the matter with him. 

" How could he promise " — she broke out sudden- 
ly — " not to do what he thought he ought to do ? " 

**It*s absurd,*' began John, and could get no fur- 
ther. He stood digging his heel into the grass. He 
had expected that Letty would ask some such ques- 
tion, but, when he heard it, he liked it none the bet- 
ter. 

" I don't suppose I can make you understand,'' he 
began again, and again stopped ; and the girl went on 
with her business and said nothing. *^ It's absurd of 
Paul to suppose that his support is necessary to this 
measure of reform ; it's certain to be ; the cart-wheel 
will go round with or without the fly ; it seems to me 
a sort of yanity to suppose that one is so important. '^ 

" Paul isn't yain," she said, standing straight and 
looking at him ; ^^you know he isn't ; he hasn't a bit 
of yanity." 

John smiled in a superior manner. 

"Don't suppose that I blame Paul," he said. 

** But you do — ^you do blame him when you say he's 
yain ; he isn't a bit yain." 

'^ I think you may trust me not to abuse my friends. 
You may trust me so far at least. I meant no more 
than that it looked like attaching too much impor- 
tance to himself. He was not eyen asked to oppose 
this measure, this one measure ; he was merely asked 
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to stand on one side and see it pass. Upon my word 
it's ridiculous ; I can't understand it in a man like 
Paul." 

He felt as if be must make her speak ; but she was 
bending her head again, that he might not see her eyes, 
which a thought of the absent Paul, whom she had 
blamed before he went, had filled with tears. Her 
heart was full of loyalty to her brother. 

'* At least,'' said John, after a pause, in a calmer 
and a more provoking tone, ** it shows that Paul is 
not yet fit for political life.'' 

** Perhaps he isn't," she cried, in a moment ; *' per- 
haps he is a great deal too good." 

" It's good enough for me, I suppose," he cried out 
angrily, " but not for Paul." 

She did not answer. 

**Eeally,"he went on after a moment, "I think 
I may be trusted not to do a mean action I It's too 
ridiculous 1 Nobody ever accused me of doing any- 
thing mean. I don't pretend to be perfect, but you. 
know as well as I do that eyerybody has always laughed 
at me for being oyer-scrupulous and oyer-conscientious, 
and — and — ^" 

He stopped short, struck suddenly by the thought 
that there was something ridiculous in his words ; he 
looked angrily at the girl to see if she was smiling. 
She was not smiling ; she was resisting an impulse to 
slap him. 

*^ Of course," he continued, " I belieye as much as 
Paul in uniyersal suffrage and all that ; but one must 
give up something in life ; one can not expect eyery- 
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thing to be just as one wants it. Was I to allow a 
single preference of my own to keep me from a career 
in which I know that I have a chance of being nseful 
to the world ? I should have blamed myself all my 
life long if I had refused the chance and wrapped my- 
self in my virtue and my talent in a napkin. Why 
don't you write to Paul ? Why don't you persuade 
him to come back ? He knows, anyway, that I would 
not stand in his way for one moment.'' 

She listened to him with pouting lips and arched 
eyebrows, and, when he had finished his speech, she 
looked up at him, and — 

" I think Paul was right," she said loyally. 

** Then you think me wrong ? " he cried out sharp- 

ly. 

** Oh, John," she said, '* I don't want to say any 
more ; I don't want to blame you — only you must not 
blame PauL" 

" Of course I am nothing in comparison with Paul." 

He was sick of his own arguments, and angry with 
her because she would not argue. He was very restless, 
and, after standing silent beside her for another long 
minute, he shrugged his shoulders and marched off to 
the house. She looked after him with a face full of 
doubt ; she was longing to throw the garden-scissors 
at him as he stalked away in dignity, and longing to 
call him back and to say that she was sorry for having 
hurt him. 

John Maidment passed a disagreeable day, in which 
the clamor of boys and dogs seemed at times an inten- 
tional insult ; and the disagreeable day was followed 
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by an almost sleepless night. He began to think that 
he mnst be ill, and visions of possible maladies trooped 
by his pillow. Most persnasiye arguments which he 
might haye nsed in his talk with Letty came to him 
in the silent watches^ and he dismissed them more and 
more angrily. Again and again he declared to him- 
self with fervor that his condnct needed no defense^ 
that it was extremely praiseworthy. Did he not know — 
was he the only man who did not know — that it was 
waste of time to ai^e with girls ? Girls are notori- 
onsly irrational. Was he the best judge of his own 
conduct^ or was Miss Brent ? Such a question needed 
no answer. He assured himself that he ought to be 
angry with Letty. 

But let him reason as he would^ no fine chain of 
arguments would draw him down to sleep, nor away 
from the haunting certainty that he should know no 
perfect rest till he and she were friends. They had 
always been friends. He could not be quiet under her 
disapproval. It vexed him almost beyond endurance 
that she, unreasonable girl though she was, should not 
approve of all his words and actions. His nerves and 
his arguments would not let him lie quiet in bed. 
Hot and restless he dashed out of his bedroom in the 
morning. He needed the luxury of the fresh clear air. 
He needed the presence of Letty, and to make her his 
friend once more. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

Though John was eaxly, he was by no means the 
first of the household to taste the sweet air of morn- 
ing. The boys had planned a visit to the brook in the 
valley, where, even in summer heat, there was one 
hole in which after a walk of a mile and a half they 
could get almost as good a bath as in their own rooms. 
These boys liked the days to be long ; they followed 
the same pursuits ; they were capital friends. If they 
quarreled, they made it up without explanations ; if 
each fought for his right, the winner was as likely as 
not to give up the prize to the loser ; if they had 
borne some buffets from each other, they were as one 
against the rest of the world, bound by an alliance un- 
written, even unspoken. They took each other on a 
sensible work-a-day level. They did not go into soli- 
tary places to ponder on their mutual offenses ; they 
did not conclude that the world was hollow because 
brother was not always loving brother, nor would 
make any show of loving him when he refused to do 
his fair share of bowling. They had tumbled up to- 
gether very happily in the wholesome country air, and 
in that simplicity of life which seemed good to their 
stalwart father. 

Now, as these lads returned from their morning 
bath they skirted the village by a field-path, and, when 
they came to the field beyond the churchyard, there they 
espied their sister running races with the old rector's 
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watch-dog. This excellent mongrel, who was of so 
amiable a temper that he would not bark at the most 
notorious robber of hen-roosts in the country, appealed 
very strongly to Letty^s pity on account of the monot- 
ony of his life, which was not relieyed, as is that of 
more commonplace watch-dogs, by fits of furious clam- 
or and attempts to strangle himself with his collar. 
So when Letty had gone through the farm-yard and 
'said *^ Good-morning " to the other girl, who came clat- 
tering out of the dairy with her broad face rosy and 
shining, and when she had gone down the village street 
and had received a good report of the blacksmith^s 
baby, she remembered the parson^s ineffectual guard- 
ian and loosed him and took him for a run in his 
master's meadow. 

Letty was light-hearted this morning, for she had 
made up her mind to be kinder to John. To be an- 
gry with those she loved was always painful to Letty ; 
and her conscience had been pricking her, and that 
was painful too. Paul had told her to be very kind to 
John, and now Paul was countless miles away, and 
she had seized the first opportunity of doing what he 
had asked her not to do ; she had been unkind to 
John. As to this irritating political matter, she was 
quite ready to believe that they were both wrong. 
She had an idea, that men were always getting hot 
and wrong-headed about politics ; and she had another 
idea, that young men who were given to talking of wom- 
en as irrational were themselves extremely fantastic. 
Very likely Paul had been absurd : he was the dear- 
est of young men, but still a young man. But nobody 
8 
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must say to her that Paul was absurd ; nobody must 
eyen think it in her presence. If John would refrain 
from hinting or eyen looking blame of her brother^ 
she would be kind to John. She could not bear not 
to be. Of course John was wrong — ^more wrong than 
Paul ; of course he ought to haye refused to profit by 
his friend's loss — ^to step into his friend's shoes, how- 
eyer willful it was of the other to step out of them. 
John was wrong ; but, if only he would not blame 
Paul, she would f orgiye him for Paul's sake and his 
own. After all, there was a hidden* sweetness in the 
thought that John could be wrong : it was delightful 
to f orgiye him. She had begun to be a little bored by 
his perfection. She would be kind to him : she asked 
herself why he should care, but she felt that he would 
care. It was strange that her kindness should matter 
to a man, strange and sweet. She had begun seyeral 
romances in her day ; she had written them hastily 
in old copy-books, when she was tired of playing with 
her brothers, or riding oyer the downs, or going to 
see her yillage friends ; she had left them all unfin- 
ished. 

As she ran with the dog in the old rector's mead- 
ow, a sudden thought of one of these tales, locked 
safely away in her old oak box, came to her and made 
her stop in a moment. What if the tale, which had 
seemed so far away from real life, should not be im- 
possible after all ? What if it should be her story, 
here and now, in this real home of hers, which had 
seemed a million miles from the ntmc^t bounds of the 
romantic world ? She stood still indignant ; she was 
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ashamed that such a thought had come to her for a 
moment ; she stamped her foot and bade it go ; she 
rowed she wonld bum her old copy-books and tamper 
no more with these phantoms, which could start up 
like this and make her feel silly. 

*^ Silly*' was a seyere word in Letty's yocabulary. 
She pressed her hands to her cheeks as if she would 
push in the blushes; and then she saw that her 
worthy comrade crouched before her observant and 
challenging, with his stubby chin rubbed on the grass, 
and with a laugh she set off running again, and only 
stopped when her brothers hailed her from beyond 
the straggling hedge. These creatures would be young 
men too, and she felt inclined to scold them. Her 
quick eyes saw at a glance that Teddy, for a walk 
through the dewy grass, had put on his eyeiiing 
pumps, and she rated him, and the boy laughed. It 
was so like these young brothers of hers ; they always 
dashed into the wrong clothes, very often each into 
the other's. If Jacky caught a fish, he caught it with 
Dicky's rod and Teddy's line, and then they argued 
the question to whom the fish belonged. 

On this occasion, as they came out of the field- 
path on to the road and saw John standing hatless by 
the old park gates, it was borne in on Dicky that he 
had picked up somebody's hat in the dim light of the 
hall, and so without waiting for discussion he dashed 
through the gates as if a gadfly had stung him, and 
his brothers rushed after him with a cry. 

Thus Letty was left to walk toward John alone. 
She would have been angry with him for staring had 
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slie not seen, as she stood bare-headed in the clear 
morning light, that he was pale and anxious-eyed. 
Indeed, John's face showed marked effects of the 
painful struggle which had been again and again re- 
newed since the wretched day when he had received 
Paul's letter at Oxford. He had suffered much in 
spite of all his hot arguments with himself. He had 
suffered, and the girl regarding him in the tell-tale 
light was full of pity. If he were weak and needed 
help, she would try to help him. A great tenderness 
brought tears to her eyes. She would have liked to 
defend him against somebody, as she used to defend 
him from the curt criticisms of her younger brothers. 
He looked so ill that she was frightened. 

John saw JJetty coming with the morning sunlight 
slanting about her, and fresh from classical atmos- 
phere he thought of Hebe. A poet might have 
pleased himself with the fancy that the dew lingered 
on the wayside grass and the freshness of dawn in the 
air till the maiden had passed by. John was not a 
poet ; he had not even made verses except in dead 
' languages ; but the charm of the young girl touched 
him in his most poetic corner. His mood was very 
different from that of yesterday ; it was different, and 
he knew that it would serve him better. Yesterday 
he had told himself that he could do without this 
willful creature's sympathy ; but now he knew that he 
could not do without it, and he knew too that his 
softened mood would win it. He had an exquisite 
sense of her brightness and morning charm ; he was 
sure that nobody would appreciate her loveliness as 
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he did ; lie felt that she was made for him. He said 
nothings but held ont his hand. 

'^ I am sorry," she said, and could say no more. 

"It made me yery unhappy," said John softly. 
His Toice was always mnsical, and now it seemed full 
of feeling. " I can't do without your help," he cried 
more eagerly. "I want you to help me ; there is 
nobody so much to me." 

She felt herself blushing and trembling, half 
happy, half yexed with the world ; and suddenly 
back came the thought of the unfinished romance in 
the box. How was she to know what these new in- 
trusive feelings meant ? She did not like them, yet 
would not haye them away. How should she know 
if this were loye, though she had written fluently 
about it in blank books ? She wished he would say 
something, and not stand staring at her. If he did 
not let her hand go, she felt that she should pull it 
away, and perhaps box his ears, or perhaps begin to 
cry like a fool. And then she did pull her hand 
away, and then she thought she had been unkind 
again, and so she seized his hand again, and pressed 
it for a moment. It was a promise of help, of friend- 
ship, perhaps of more. With all her generosity, she 
felt that she had pledged herself, and she would not 
draw back ; only she would not think yet what her 
unspoken promise meant. 

John was quick to feel, and he felt that he had 
better keep silence. There was no hurry ; he felt sure 
of her. When her hand pressed his, he accepted all 
which it could be made to mean ; he felt sure of her. 
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He had never doubted Letty ; he knew that she was 
trae J it was a keen delight to foresee that some day 
it would be this girl's chief duty to be true to him. 

And now began a very healing time for John 
Maidment. There was peace between him and Letty. 
It is true that now and then came a wild impulse to 
prore to her that Paul had been wrong — absurdly 
wrong ; but he bit his lips and walked away till the 
fit was 0Ter> and in time this impulse came less often 
and less strong. 

Then letters came from Paul, letters a little less 
brief than his speech^ and in them were messages for 
John as for the rest ; and so Paul's name came to be 
mentioned naturally between John and Letty, and so 
a barrier fell. 

At last she spoke to him of his public life with 
curiosity and with no sign of blame, and at the word 
he poured forth much which he had been longing to 
say to her. He spoke with growing fire of his hopes 
of being useful to his fellows, of his high ideal of a 
life dcToted to the public good ; and the girl, as she 
listened, felt that it would be hard indeed that any 
one so brilliant and noble-hearted should be kept from 
the service of his country. She almost forgot that 
she had blamed him ; and nothing of the blame re- 
mained but that consciousness of his fallibility, which 
made him the more human, the more lovable. All 
things seemed to work together for the comfort of 
this young man who had suffered. He had a fine 
taste for luxury, and the very simplicity of Brentholme 
life gave this midsummer luxury its finest flavor. It 
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was the noon of the year^ f uU summer^ and the birds 
were still, and the trees in the deep valleys massive 
and dark with leaves. All day the old gray house 
stood open to delicious air, and now and then the air 
was stirred and quickened by light breezes from the 
open downs and open sea beyond. There were shady 
places in the park; there was the best turf in the 
world ; there was a charming girl, a little more silent 
than usual, a little more ready to listen. And John 
talked about himself, with only an occasional doubt 
whether he were not talking of himself too much. 
It was delightful to feel this young girFs sympathy ; 
it was delightful to look forward to an exciting event- 
ful life. He looked to the future with a growing con- 
fidence. Whatever it might bring, he would be there, 
and he could trust himself. The presence of the girl 
charmed him ; the vision of his future charmed him ; 
the dream of the two combined soothed him with the 
most exquisite charm. This charm he did not mean 
to destroy by definite speech. The first approaches 
of young people are rich in delicate shades of feeling, 
when even doubts and fears are a form of pleasure ; 
and John found the soft ebb and flow of tender emo- 
tions and hesitations very much to his taste. The 
lisping of the little waves in the uncertain moonlight 
is lost when the clear sun rises on a day of explana- 
tions and arrangements. John knew that there was 
a lifetime before him for plain speaking. His keen 
eyes grew dreamy and his lips smiled of themselves, 
as he lingered by Letty, and wooed her with every 
look and every tone of his e^ressive voice. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

It was a milky morning in London and the day 
was St Valentine's day. The west wind was blow- 
ing softly, and the soft blue sky was flecked with lit- 
tle fleecy clouds. These brief delusiye glimpses of 
the spring come to us year after year in February ; it 
seems for a day that winter has gone, and life begins 
again. 

To John Maidment treading the London paye- 
ment it seemed that life was beginning indeed. Par- 
liament had just met, and he was a member ; social 
houses were beginning to open their doors, and he 
was invited to enter*; all about him was the stir of 
noTel and interesting life. He walked fast along the 
Embankment, glad of the freshness of the morning 
and of the swelling tide with the brown barges drift- 
ing ; it pleased him to walk toward Westminster, and 
to glance up at the clock-tower with a keen sense of 
property. If an unquiet thought crossed him, he 
said to himself with decision that Paul would haye 
felt so much less pleasure in all this than he did ; he 
was sure that Paul was enjoying his American tour as 
he never could enjoy political life ; he almost fancied 
himself envying bis friend the sight of that inter- 
esting, puzzling, and gigantic country. His thoughts 
flew to Brentholme as he came striding into St. 
James's Park, and fancying Letty there bare-headed 
in the soft light he was glad of all the quiet and sim- 
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plicity for her. That peaceful^ simple home seemed 
the right place for the pretty warm-hearted girl, who 
was douhtless thinking of him. It was well for her 
to be there^ thinking of him^ waiting for him. His 
fancies made him glow. When he was wearied by his 
labors^ how sweet it woi^d be to go for rest to that 
wholesome comer of the world, and to find welcome 
in those clear innocent eyes ! Brentholme and its 
quiet folk were there, and he could take them up 
again wheneyer he chose, and find them just the same. 
Meanwhile he had a thousand things to do, and he 
felt strong enough to do them all. 

There was drill on the Horse Guards' Parade, and, 
as John came near, the men in their tight white jack- 
ets began to march off the ground. Their slanted 
bayonets were blue in the slanting light ; the drums 
and fifes began their cheerful comical music; the 
young man's heart leaped responsiye ; he walked all 
round the Park for the sake of their company. The 
waters of the big pond were pale blue, almost as blue 
as the slanted bayonets, in the milky light. But that 
the sooty trees were bare, it might have been the first 
morning of summer. , 

John marched exultant. As the full soft wind 
met him with a caress, his heart leaped up in answer ; 
his confidence was almost ecstasy. It was a glorious 
thing that he had taken his first step in public life ; 
he had but to keep marching, and he was bound to 
arriye. It was good for him and good for the world 
too, for he was on the right side ; and how great a 
thing it was that he, with all this power and yigor. 
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which he felt in every quiyeriBg nerve and every fly- 
ing thought, was on the right fiide I Surely it was no 
bad worlds in which a man so eager to do good and so 
able found a fair way open for his feet at the very 
beginning of his life. Paul himself ought to be de- 
lighted that the chance had .passed from him to his 
friend. It would be a narrow selfishness in Paul to 
feel a moment's regret that a Parliamentary career 
lay open to one who had so much greater power of 
doing good. John said to himself that his friend 
was incapable of narrow selfishness. His imagination 
showed him in the future some triumphant night, 
and he felt the pressure of Paul's hand eloquent of fer- 
vent admiration. For John, full of exciting visions, 
the regulation pace was not fast enough. He had 
soon walked away from the marching soldiers, and his 
pace grew quicker with his thoughts. He lifted his 
face to the clear morning light, in which above the 
old red palace of St. James, as in a bath of air, the 
bright-plumed pigeons were circling. It may be that 
each detail of the fair hour added something to the 
young man's exaltation, but it is certain that he did 
not dwell on a single detail. He felt the quickening 
power of the day ; and his quick mind flew, now to 
his many advantages, now to the questions of the> 
day which seemed so easy to answer; exultant it 
passed to and fro between the review of its own 
bright weapons and the scenes where they would be 
used. To John's flying thoughts, as to his hurrying 
feet, there was a slight obstruction by the garden-wall 
of Marlborough House ; for there were leaning or 
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standing the usual loimgers^ men and boys^ with pot- 
hat&and pipes^ awaiting thB daily band. 

And now the band came marching in all their 
brayery^ stalwart and gilded^ and playing the music 
of "Carmen.'* The music, richer than the drums 
and fifes which he had left, raised John up again, and 
brought a rush of words to his lips. He was making 
fine bits of a speech as he stepped along, imagining 
sentences of an Opposition speaker, and darting in 
reply the most brilliant and annoying epigrams. He 
did not have a moment's difficulty in speaking for the 
other man, or for himself. Indeed, he was carried 
away so far by this delightful pastime, that in Pall 
Mall a lady called him twice before he was aware of 
her presence. 

Lady Gertrude Bookham was not in the habit of 
calling in vain. She pushed her horse to the edge of 
the payement, and stopped him short within arm's 
length of the inattentiye youth. As John looked up 
with a start, the ypung lady laughed, but there was a 
little complaint in her tone as she said : 

"I can't imagine why you should want to cut 
me." 

" Nor can I," said he, like one awakened from 
sleep, and they both laughed and looked at each other. 
She was yery pleasant to look at, sumptuous in shape 
and color as a Venetian lady of Titian, straight and 
active as an English girl accustomed to air and exer- 
cise. She sat her handsome horse superbly, and as 
she looked down upon John the moment's annoyance 
gave way to frank approval. 
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*' My father wants you to come to us at Boucherett 
for Easter," she said. 

John hesitated ; he had meant to spend Easter at 
Brentholme ; Boucherett was one of the finest houses 
in England, and Lord Whimley and Boucherett an 
influential person in the political world, though he 
belonged to the opposite party. 

" You are not engaged ?" asked the young lady, 
quickly. 

''No,*' said John. 

''Very well, then," she said, with a short laugh, 
" I suppose you will honor us ?" 

There was a trace of impatience in her tone, at 
which the tall young man who was riding with her 
laughed. 

John looked at him with sudden enmity. 

" Of courBBy^ said Lady Gtertrude, plaintiyely, "if 
you haye anything pleasanter to do — ^" 

" But I hayen't," said John, quickly. " I shall 
be delighted to come ; I was thinking of other things ; 
you took my breath away." 

And now she beamed again, for there was some- 
thing complimentary in his words and looks. As she 
turned her horse away she became aware of her attend- 
ant cayalier, and called to John again. 

" Mr. Maidment 1 Mr. Maidment, don't you 
know my cousin Algy ? You had better know him ; 
you'll meet at Boucherett." 

When two young Englishmen of the well-fed class 
are made known to each other, there is generally a 
trace of defiance in their mutual recognition. Be- 
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tween these two the trace was more than nsnally defi- 
nite : they both nodded stiffly. They recognized each 
other at a glance ; they were of about the same age ; 
they had been at the same school ; they had been at 
the same time at different colleges at Oxford ; neither 
had songht the society of the other ; both had been 
leaders in the world of boys^ and both had felt from 
the first a mutual dislike. John now felt as if there 
was a look of contempt in the light-colored eyes of his 
old acquaintance; he flushed slightly^ and his nod 
was the more curt of the two. 

Algy Gamer looked both fierce and lazy, both 
heayy and refined. His head was like a marble head, 
which the sculptor had finished in the upper parts, 
but only roughly indicated in the lower. The mouth, 
which John remembered in the tell-tale days of boy- 
hood, large and somewhat shapeless, with lips too 
often pressed tight together by anger, was now hidden 
by a big mustache ; but the heayiness of the chin 
was still apparent. The forehead, on the contrary, 
though it looked narrow in comparison with the jaw, 
was finely formed, and the aquiline nose conveyed to 
the most careless observer an impression of aristoc- 
racy. Mr. Gamer was tall, long-limbed, strongly and 
rather heavily built. He was understood to be a 
handsome man ; he looked as if he came of a race 
accustomed to be promptly obeyed ; with discipline, 
which he detested, he would have made a fine cavalry 
officer; he had no occupation; he had had a small 
fortune. At school and college he had been a leader, 
when he chose to be, a leader in mischief of the more 
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dangerous sort; bnt^ though he had been followed, 
he had not been popular. He had been quick to show 
his contempt of any hanging back, and not the least 
careful to hide his opinion that the fellow who hesi- 
tated for a moment was afraid — an imputation pecul- 
iarly bitter to boys. Altogether he was an uncom- 
fortable creature, admired rather than liked, indif- 
ferent, with flashes of white fierceness, taking all the 
luxuries of life without gratitude, riding hard and 
killing his thousands of game with small show of en- 
joyment. Most women admired him none the less 
because his manner to them yaried from indifference 
to something like rudeness ; but, of all the women of 
his acquaintance, only one thought that she could 
manage him, and that one was his cousin. Lady Ger- 
trude Bookham. 



CHAPTER IX. 

JoHK found London a big place. Even in those 
small parts of London, the political world and the 
world of exclusive society, there were a great many 
other young men. But the feeling of the crowd 
rather exhilarated than depressed John Maidment : 
he rejoiced that there were many competitors ; he felt 
no depressing sense of his insignificance. The race 
was about to begin, and he was in capital training — 
not '^fat and scant of breath," as a youth over full of 
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nnpractical philosophy. He had studied metaphysics 
at Oxford^ but had taken good care, as he told him- 
self, not to go too far. He had stopped, as he thought, 
at the right place. It was right to know what phi- 
losophers were talking about, eren perhaps to show 
them in some unoccupied moment that one knew 
what they were talking about ; he did not mean to 
be set down as a Philistine politician ; he must know 
a little of all things which interested his intelligent 
contemporaries, literature, art, philosophy. But for 
the moment these matters were of small yalue; all 
the time which he could spare from the absorbing 
study of politics, which had but just become the busi- 
ness of his life, was demanded by little social duties, 
which in their novelty were not without a certain 
charm also. There were always notes to answer, 
cards to leave, dinners to eat, parties at which it was 
well to make a bow. He was one in a crowd of 
young men, but he was one of the more favored ; he 
was not only entertained as a new member of the 
party by the wives of political magnates, but he was 
made welcome also at the smaller parties of the most 
agreeable women. He was called "very good-look- 
ing" and "out of the common," and his air of 
abundant energy kept in due drawing-room bounds 
by good taste had a peculiar success in a society open- 
eyed and open-mouthed for novelty. 

In some few people of this select world he aroused 
memories almost exciting of his brilliant and fascinat- 
ing father ; they asked each other what on earth had 
become of Wilfred Maidment, when had he vanished 
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and whither, was he aliye or dead; they debated 
whether the son were not handsomer than the father ; 
they tried to remember if they had ever heard of Wil- 
fred having a son. They soon gave up these vain 
questions, content with the fact of the boy, a fact 
agreeable both to eye and ear; they saw his good 
looks ; they heard that he was wonderfully clever ; 
they thought it better not to speak to him of their 
old friend Wilfred, since nobody could answer the 
question whether he were alive or dead. 

If John received some flattering attention in so- 
ciety, he aroused a more intelligent curiosity in the 
shrewdest of the political elders whom he met in the 
House of Commons. It is true that an Oxford- repu- 
tation does little for a youth beyond imposing on him 
the duty of proving that he is no prig ; but John's 
gift of words had been held at the university so re- 
markable, that rumors of his power had reached the 
ears even of party leaders. They smiled in a superior 
manner when their sons and nephews spoke of Maid- 
ment's oratory, but they thought that, prig or not, 
the young member was probably worth getting hold 
of. Moreover, when John entered the House he was 
a marked man ; he looked so young and so clever, 
that he seemed to have stepped in from the iniquitous 
old days of pocket boroughs. His was one of the last 
of these channels for introducing young men of talent 
to the business of the country. Boroughs are won 
now by other qualities than conspicuous ability ; and 
among the bald pates of dozing legislators the keen 
boyish head of the new member was refreshing as wild 
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flowers among the rocks. He conld not help being a 
marked man ; he had no wish to help it. 

But after all it was neither his youth nor his 
ability^ his gifts nor his graces^ which had most to do 
with attracting the attention of the yery shrewdest of 
the politicians of the day ; it was the hour of his ap- 
pearance in the politics^ world. It was an hour of 
doubt and change. 

The old lines of diTision^ which had seemed dis- 
tinct as the limit of life, were everywhere smudged and 
confused. The two great parties, without which it 
had appeared to these English politicians that politics 
were impossible, were so much alike at the edges that 
prominent persons slipped from one to the other with 
ho apparent change of doctrine. A Tory statesman 
took office in a Liberal Goyernment, and almost at the 
same moment a' couple of Liberal landowners sup- 
ported a Conservative candidate for their county. Old 
words had lost their meaning, and none more com- 
pletely than the verb ''to rat.*' The Conservative 
was eager to outbid the Whig with promises of useful 
reforms ; the Liberal was more prompt than the Tory 
to sneer at universal laws of political economy and 
fundamental principles of free government. Each 
party boasted of their common sense ; each accused 
the other of a latent tendency to Communism. The 
Liberal party, on account of the still extant confi- 
dence in their Liberalism, found it easier to inter- 
fere efficiently with personal liberty; the Conserva- 
tive, strong in their anti - revolutionary reputation, 
were bolder to borrow from the Socialists plans of 
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State interference with the homes of the poor and 
the parses of the rich. Liberty and order rang in 
the perorations of Liberal orators ; order and liber- 
ty answered from the perorations of the Tories ; and 
good simple souls thonght that the good old fight was 
being fought with the zeal and faith of former days, 
and that the dust which was thrown in their eyes con- 
cealed the shock of a real battle. Meanwhile, below 
this empty clamor, the flinging of dust, and the half- 
humorous bandying of personalities, there was audible 
sometimes a murmur which seemed more serious. 
IN'ow and then a political manager, a pulse-feeler, a 
wire-puller, would pause in his playful arrangements, 
and wonder what was coming next, dimly conscious, 
in one inspired moment, that a new force was at work 
in this world, which it was his mission to manage ; 
that some day uncomfortable people might ask for 
something which was neither non-interference with 
their liberty of living in pig-styes nor permission to 
drink in poisonous water, to the glory of the British 
Constitution. 

In days of doubt and change the eyes of less fool- 
ish men turn naturally to the young. What have 
they learned ? What will they teach ? How will the 
best of them face the difficulties of their time ? These 
are interesting questions, and it happened that some 
people were asking them' at the moment when John 
Maidment dawned upon London and the Palace of 
Westminster with his Oxford reputation, his brilliant 
appearance, his air of nervous energy, and the fine 
confidence in himself which he carried not ungrace- 
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fully. What wonder, then, that shrewd and hesitat- 
ing elders turned with some curiosity to this youth, 
who was said to represent the opinions of many of his 
ablest contemporaries, and to have much influence 
with them ? They eyed him as augurs may have eyed 
a promising chicken, who bore within him the signs 
of the times to come; they came about him with 
courtesy, and with something of the scientific interest 
of medical students. 

Among others, the Earl of Whimley and Bouche- 
rett had been told that he ought to wish to hare a 
look at the new young man, who was expected by 
some people to do something. Lord Whimley as a 
boy had kept white-mice and rabbits, and he still in- 
dulged, in the priyacy of his family, a liking for draw- 
ing-room games and acting in charades ; but besides 
these innocent tastes, his position and his cousin, Mr. 
Sandall, who was a rising man, obliged him to dis- 
play a warm interest in politics. He was the bead of 
one of the great political families of the country ; he 
had a family mansion in London, where the wives and 
daughters of the party assembled at regular intervals ; 
his place in the country was famous not only for many 
historical associations, but also for its splendor and 
for its hospitality to all sorts of interesting people. 
So, when Mr. Bandall had impressed on Lord Whim- 
ley that he ought to feel an interest in John Maid- 
ment. Lord Whimley, with his grave air of party 
responsibility, remarked to his wife that there was a 
young. Badical ** Maybird," whom she had better ask 
to something ; Lady Whimley, with the broad smile 
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whiciL was always caused by any exhibition of solem- 
nity in her husband, asked her daughter Gertrude if 
she had met such a young man ; and Lady Gertrude, 
after plaintively expressing her wonder that her parents 
never could get a name right, said that they had all 
met Mr. Maidment at dinner, added with more em- 
phasis that he was most interesting, and finished by 
deciding that he should be asked to Boucherett for 
Easter. 

When the day of his visit arrived, John set off for 
Boucherett with lively pleasure. He had blamed him- 
self long ago for having hesitated even for a moment 
whether he should accept this flattering invitation ; 
he had told himself with decision that his friends at 
Brentholme would have blamed him justly if for the 
sake of spending Easter with them he had lost such a 
chance of studying the prominent people of the day 
in their hours of less reserve. The fact that Bouche- 
rett was one of the greatest Tory houses made the in- 
vitation more complimentary, and would make the 
visit more interesting. John was thrilled with the 
idea that the big wigs of the other party might think 
it worth while to try to pump him, even to try to con- 
vert him ; he hoped with all his heart that they would 
try ; he meant to impress them. He left London for 
Boucherett with keen curiosity and a purpose of en- 
joyment. The train in which he traveled was full of 
guests who were going to the same house : the small 
dimly-lighted station seemed no more than the ante- 
room to the magnificent place whither he was bound ; 
he was amused by the masses of luggage, the bustle 
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of maids and men with furs and dressing-cases^ the 
number and yariety of yehicles which had been sent 
to meet them ; he liked the feeling of splendor and 
of spaciousness. The gates were yast through which 
the ca;rriages were driyen ; and in the growing dark- 
ness the park seemed yaster than it was ; there was a 
lofty portico^ and a loftier hall^ and the guests were led 
through a series of half-lighted rooms to the long gal- 
lery where in a circle of light by the &rther fire-place 
tea was waiting for them. Eyen the solemnity of a 
party which has been but just collected did not de- 
press John. The men were looking at each other 
with a suspicious air;.on the defensiye ; each waiting 
for the other to show that he desired a better ac- 
quaintance^ dropping brief remarks defiantly. The 
women were sipping tea, and some were probably 
thinking that tea and trayel might make their noses 
red at dinner. The great room and the little light, 
the low yoices and frequent times of silence, were 
all part of a certain dreariness which made an emo- 
tional lady think tenderly of her home, and made 
her husband consider with dismay that he was bound 
to spend a week in that majestic place at a time of 
year when there was nothing to hunt or shoot. 

This same long gallery was lighter when people 
assembled before dinner, and the gleam of .shoulders 
and the glitter of diamonds made the scene more gay ; 
but still there was stiffness, almost sadness. A party 
of Englishmen and of Englishwomen who haye been 
but just collected, knowing that they are expected to 
amuse each other for a week, can not but feel 
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a certain oppression, which only dinner can re- 
moYc. 

At last some great doors were softly opened, Lord 
Whiinley with a muttered joke, which he had bor- 
rowed from an American paper, offered his arm to 
the Duchess, and his guests went two by two through 
^ a smaller room into the great dining-halL Their feet 
fell on thick noiseless carpets ; one could scarcely hear 
the faint rustle of a gown through the murmur of 
Toices. The high yaulted room was full of soft splen- 
did light, and of the soft warm scent of flowers and 
delicate food. Flowers were in profusion from end 
to end of the long table, and golden dishes of fruit 
from the famous Boucherett houses. As the long 
procession of diners found their places, the row of 
powdered footmen broke into noiseless actiyity, and 
from a further room came the sound of music. En- 
couraged by the music, which was not too loud, and 
charmed by the luxurious atmosphere, people looked 
more boldly at each* other, and after soup began to 
talk more freely. John was delighted ; the atmos- 
phere was new to him ; he felt great pleasure in the 
sumptuousness of life. He had taken in no lady, and 
he had time to look about him. He liked to look 
down the long table and to see, beyond gold plate 
and brilliant flowers, white necks bending and jewels 
gleaming, and in the pauses of the music to hear 
light laughter and the tinkling of knives and forks. 
As he smiled with pleasure, seeming to breathe his 
native air, a sudden vision came to him of the faded 
chintzes and low ceilings of Brentholme ; life there 
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seemed thin amd chilly ; he was impatient of its Spar- 
tan simplicity. The yision passed in a moment^ and 
John was aware of nothing but of delicate odors and 
sounds^ and of gracious people^ seen through the im- 
palpable yapor of good living. A few of these people 
he knew by sight, and to a yery few he had spoken ; 
but of most of them he knew nothing at all. Only 
he had a comfortable certainty that most were im- 
portant people in some way, and that he would make 
himself pleasant to those whom it was worth while to 
please. For the present he scarcely cared to ask who 
they were ; it was enough that they were part of this 
luxury, which was new to him and yery delightful ; 
he was content to accept them yaguely as a rich back- 
ground of duchesses. 

But if John was content to enjoy his dinner and 
say little, his neighbors were by no means of the same 
mind. He sat between old Sir Ludoyick Eafferty and 
Lady Charmian, and both were inclined^ as usual, to 
talk. Sir Ludoyick, though according to the com- 
mon notion of success he had been singularly unsuc- 
cessful in life, was yery cleyer, almost as cleyer as he 
looked. His eyes, which were yery near to his long 
fleshy nose, twinkled as brightly as a boy's. He spoke 
much less from the throat than most Englishmen, and 
the marked moyement of his lips, which he moistened 
often with the tip of his tongue, contributed to his air 
of an old comedian. He had the face of a Parisian 
actor of farce, and the head of a great philosopher. 
His imagination was only weaker than his logical facul- 
ty, and he had a great collection of stories, of which 
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many were indecent but all were comical. If some of 
these tales were rather hard on his friends, it was not 
due to malice, but only to the subjection of friendship, 
as of everything else, to his intense delight in his own 
humor. Sir Ludoyick EaflPerty had hardly turned 
one twinkling eye on John Maidment before he was 
sure that he was next to an intelligent listener. As 
he very soon found out that his young neighbor was 
a new-comer in the social world, he favored him at 
intervals during dinner with brief notes on the people 
present. 

John was delighted to listen, gaining instruction 
with amusement. He reserved to himself the right 
of disapproving of his informant ; he had a suspicion 
that he was not a good old man ; but for the moment 
he abandoned himself to the enjoyment of Sir Ludo- 
vick's gossip as to the other novel luxuries. Already 
there was somebody about whom he particularly wished 
for information ; again and again, as he glanced about 
him, he had met the quiet gaze of two round brown 
eyes, which regarded him with a fixed contemplative 
look, and rather melancholy. Though the lady's eyes 
were large and pathetic, she seemed to the energetic 
youth neither young nor pretty ; even at that distance 
and in that becoming light she looked tired, freckled, 
' dark, and faded, a little puffy under the large eyes ; 
she had drawn round her shoulders a light shawl, as 
if even in that soft atmosphere she felt chiUy. But 
John read interest in her level musing gaze — ^interest 
in him ; and it was this which attracted his eyes again 
and again to the dull pathetic orbs of the chilly lady. 
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It was not long before Sir Ludoyick, in one of the in- 
tervals of his dinner, which he enjoyed thoroughly, 
discovered the direction of the young man's glances. 

"Do you know her?" he asked suddenly; "do 
you know Mrs. Liilham ?*' 

He licked his lips and nodded to where the lady 
sat, a little lower down on the other side of the table. 
• "No," said John, and looked expectant. 

"I could tell you a story," began the old gentle- 
man, with his philosophic head on one side, like a 
magpie's. 

"Don't listen to him," said the lively and good- 
natured Lady Charmian. " Lud is a very wicked old 
man, and tells stories about everybody." 

Sir Ludovick pointed a sharpened finger-nail at 
her. 

" I can tell you one about her," he said. 

" Good gracious I " cried the lady. " Stop your 
ears, Mr. Maidment" ; but she laughed aloud as she 
spoke. " Susan Lulham is perfectly charming," she 
said — " dreadfully clever, but quite charming. We'll 
make her sing this evening." 

"She has a voice like ^ consumptive mouse," 
whispered Sir Ludovick hoarsely. Lady Charmian 
ignored this uncomplimentary comparison. 

"There's something about her singing," she said, 
with enthusiasm, " that you don't get in the singing 
of the very best professionals." 

"Yes — wrong notes," said Sir Ludovick, and he 
chuckled. 

"Oh, you wicked, wicked old man I" cried Lady 

4 
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Ghanaian^ beaming with amusement. '^Yon mngt 
neyer believe Lud/' she said to John ; ** and you 
must admire Susan Lulham. She is awfully interest- 
ing ; she is a spiritualist and all sorts of things ; she 
has the oddest experiences/' 

^*Is she a medium P^' asked John. 

**She is not the happy medium," said Sir Ludo- 
viek, and licked his. lips ; and John laughed, for in- 
deed the lady's eyes were turned upon him with a 
most melancholy interest. But though Mr. Maid- 
ment could not help laughing at this very comical 
old man, he reminded himself, even while he laughed, 
that it was in this way that frivolous pepple spoke of 
their superiors ; that Sir Ludovick and the laughing 
Lady Charmian with her white teeth were almost in- 
credibly frivolous. He looked at Mrs. Lulham with 
an interest which began to respond to her own ; he 
thought it likely that she was really accomplished; 
he felt almost sure that she had a fine taste. 



CHAPTER X. 

When with a great moving of chairs and rustling 
of fine raiment, some courteous hesitations, and dep- 
recating bondings of fair necks, the troop of ladies 
had sailed out of the great dining-room. Sir Ludovick 
drew his chair closer to John's, and, with his twink- 
ling old face close to his attentive ear, favored him 
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•with a few notes on the family who were entertaining 
them so royally. 

" Willy Whimley is a dear fellow," he said; "I 
have known him since he was the height of this de- 
canter—drink this claret before the boys begin to 
smoke ; it is good — ^he is a dear fellow, but a very 
light weight. Look at him trying to look substan- 
tial ; he knows that Bandall has his eye on him^nd 
expects him to look solid ; he only looks apologetic. 
Whimley is always silently apologizing for being an 
earl, and for being able to buy us all up. He could 
buy me cheap. Do you know his wife well ? No ? 
She's charming ; she's the laziest woman in England ; 
she laughs and grows fat, and it is her husband she 
laughs at. Their boy is sensible, sensible as a cab- 
bage ; he is going round the world — eyerybody goes 
round the world nowadays — to improye his mind ; he 
is getting up the dead meat question ; he will write 
about it, when he gets back, in the new Beyiew. 
Lady Gertrude is worth ten of him; she is a fine 
creature." 

He seemed to draw the lady in the air with his 
long-fingered old hand. 

" She is yery handsome," said John. 

"But she is too moral," said Ludoyick regretful- 
ly. " I feel aa if she were always picturing my death- 
bed repentance." 

He chuckled, much delighted with this fancy. 

" Ah I " he said in a moment ; . " that yillain Algy 
has lit a cigarette, I can drink no more. You young 
men are selfish ; you don't drink, and you won't let 
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others drink ; yon have the blood of fish withont 
their imbibing power. Do yon know Algy Gamer ? 
He is very modem, very mde ; he plays withont grace 
and races withont enjoyment. How he glares at his 
cigarette I Something has disagreed with hinL He 
is very hard hit, and he hopes to marry his consin.^' 

**Lady Gertmde ?** asked John, with an interest 
which surprised himself. 

*^She will have a fine dot," said Sir Lndovick 
with three nods. '*The young man is in a tight 
place ; he bets heavily ; he gets the very best informa- 
tion ; no wonder he's mined." 

" And will she marry him ? " asked John, feeling 
a quick rush of his old indignation against his school- 
fellow. 

Sir Lndovick raised his shoulders, and looked 
more than ever like an inspired Punch. 

" All my life," he said, *^ I have been studying 
women, and I have arrived at one conclusion, which 
I will give you for your guidance. Never be sure 
that a woman will say the unreasonable thing ; never 
be sure that she will do -the practical thing ; she is 
capable of anything to disappoint you." 

^^ Thank you very much," said John, with a smile, 
which he forced. For some reason he had lost his 
taste for this old man's pleasantries ; that disap- 
proval of him which he had kept in reserve seemed 
to be coming up with a rush. 

" There are many aspirants," said Sir Lndovick in 
a confidential Irhisper ; " there is another over there 
— the man with the fat eyes and sleek beard, next to 
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the Duke — ^when there is a duke, Smithers Plumley 
is always next to him. Smithers has the best cook in 
London, and the worst heart ; he is yery rich, and is 
said to be very good-natured ; he has the worst male 
tongue in London. I am talking of you, Smithers, 
and giving you a funny character/* 

Mr. Plumley^s eyes vanished as he laughed and 
nodded ; he was afraid of old Sir Ludovick. 

" Then there is Bandall,**said Sir Ludovick, turn- 
ing again to John. ** Many think that he will be the 
lucky man ; he pretends to consult Lady Gertrude on 
political affairs ; she is enormously flattered. Sandall 
is very deep. He began his political career by print- 
ing a brilliant satire and making a humorous speech 
about bishops ; he made people laugh ; it was almost 
fatal to him. But he saw his error. For years he 
has been uttering dull excellent speeches, looking wise 
and quoting statistics; he is the most rising Con- 
servative of his age ; he hjis a solid reputation for 
statesmanship and success ; he dare not risk his repu- 
tation for success ; he will never ask our fair friend 
till he is sure she will take him." 

" Our fair friend " had not been happy in the draw- 
ing-room while the old friend of the family had been 
sketching her suitors over his claret. She was annoyed 
with the Duchess, who indeed had a gift of irritation. 
This great lady had a face which betrayed no emotion, 
and this was naturally exasperating to an impulsive 
girl, who showed every feeling as it passed. She was 
often called '^ the handsome Duchess, '* and she certain- 
ly had an imposing appearance, of which much waa 
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due to a high nose, painted eyebrows, thin lips, and the 
very latest Parisian wig. If she condemned her neigh-^ 
bors, she seemed to pronounce sentence on them from 
a sense of duty, to have detected with^ her fine nose 
an odor dangerous to the society of which she was the 
only genuine guardian. She was an admirable figure- 
head to a high-class vessel. With this remarkable 
woman Lady Gertrude was angry. She had heard 
her say something disagreeable about her cousin Algy. 
As she herself had but just been quarreling with 
him, she of course defended him with the more 
warmth ; her warmth had raised a smile on other fe- 
male faces, and now there was no repose for her until 
she had made her cousin suffer too. 

As soon as Algy came in with the other men, he 
looked at her and saw that she was uneasy. She 
moved this way and that on her sofa ; she was flushed, 
and fanned herself with unnecessary vigor ; she would 
not summon him with a look, but she meant him to 
come to her. He came slowly, and stood looking 
down at her. 

** What is it ? *^ he asked presently. 

*^She^s an odious, vulgar woman," said Lady Ger- 
trude, with a glance at the most refined of duchesses. 

Algy Gamer turned his light eyes on the Duchess, 
as if he thought of wringing her long neck. 

" I wish women would keep their tongues quiet," 
he said. 

**I don't know why you say 'women,'" she said 
in an aggrieved tone ; and, as he showed no sign of 
explaining his speech, "Of course," she continued. 
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" if you mean to class me with the most scandalous 
and malicious woman in England — Oh, you can't go 
beyond that ! — you are very kind, I'm sure." 

'^ I never said a word about classing you with any- 
body," he said ; and he began to bite his under lip. 

^* I am sure I don't want to abuse the Duchess"; 
and as she went on she grew more and more plaintive 
and more and more emphatic. ** Why should / want 
to abuse her ? What harm can she do m« f I shouldn't 
have thought that you would like to be called a black- 
leg-" 

"What?" 

The question came like a growl. 

"Oh, of course she didn't say so in so many 
words ; she said you were ruined again, and that you 
couldn't pay your debts, and that you had no business 
to be going about as if you had a pocket full of 
money, and — ah I " 

She seemed to be stopped by sheer disgust, as she 
twisted her fine shoulders impatiently and began to 
fan herself more vehemently than ever. 

" What business is it of hers ? " said Algy ; and he 
looked at the Duchess again as if he were on the very 
point of twisting her finely-dressed head off. Then 
he seated himself by the side of his* cousin, who sat 
the straighter on the sofa, and said, " It's true, you 
know ; I told you. I am in a bad place — I told you ; 
I told you that I must have £500, and I asked you to 
get it from my uncle." 

^* And you want me to ask my father for it," she 
said, plaintively still, but more kind. 
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"I shan't get it if you don't," he said with a short 
laugh. 

The tribute to her power led her yet further back 
on the way to amiability. He was looking fixedly at 
her, and she passed from the thought of her power 
with her father to the thought of her power with this 
untamed young man; she was proud of managing 
him ; she found herself smiling before she intended. 
Smiling and still flushed with her late emotions, she 
looked splendidly beautiful. He said to himself again 
that he did not care a bit (eyen to himself he used a 
stronger monosyllable) for racing or gambling, that 
they might all go to blazes if his beautiful cousin 
would take him — ^and take him she should. As for 
the horses, grooms, carts, theatre-stalls, dressing- 
cases, and the thousand and one luxuries which grew 
on him like barnacles, he was ready to curse these 
encumbrances on young actiyity. Disgust of these 
clogging nothings had sent him into the desert before 
now or to sleep in a torn blanket among the rocks of 
the Socky Mountains ; and perhaps the truest pleas- 
ure which he had yet enjoyed was the sense of his 
strength after roughing it with the roughest. Since 
hunting had stopped, Algy Garner was more than ever 
sure that there was only one thing in life worth get- 
ting, and that waa his cousin Gertrude. He was so 
lost in regarding her that he had almost forgotten his 
urgent need of the money, when she said, *^ Of course 
I will get it for you." 

She spoke with a pout, in which yanished the last 
element of her grieyance ; and, being now in a com- 
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fortable mood^ she began to sink into a familiar strain 
of confidential lecturing of this reckless yonng man^ 
while he sat staring and pulling his mustache. She 
was expressing once again her wonder why he was so 
absurdly extrayagant, and what pleasure he could 
possibly find in grieying his best friends, when he 
suddeiJy got up and left her. He thought he saw 
that, while she talked to him, she was looking at John 
Maidment ; this made him angry, and he was more 
angry when John instantly crossed the room and took 
the place which he had left. John was still enchanted 
with the atmosphere of luxury, the length of the 
brilliantly lighted gallery, the deep recesses of the 
windows full of more grateful shadow. The matter- 
of-course magnificence was new to him, and it seemed 
to him that the center of it all, the jewel in the casket 
of gold, was the daughter of the house. Lady Ger- 
trude on her side had openly proclaimed her warm 
interest in this new young man. All her interests 
were warm ; her heart was warm ; if her temper was 
sometimes hot, she was generous with her admira- 
tion. Not only were her geese swans, but her swans 
were the rery largest and whitest birds that eyer 
curved their necks with pride. John began to talk 
with brightness and candor of his first experience of 
political people and his first impressions of society ; 
and she listened and began to beam, and to refresh 
herself with the conyiction that she had made a 
friend who was (to use a fayorite expression of her 
own) *^not just like everybody else." She was sorry 
when their talk was interrupted ; but she was a most 
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conscientions hostess^ and in presence of her mother's 
unruffled laziness she felt the full responsibility for 
everybody present. 

" Hush ! " she said ; " Mrs. Lulham is going to 
sing. . We must go nearer to the piano ; it's wonder- 
ful, but not yery strong." 

It was not very strong. Those who were fond of 
music drew nearer and nearer to the piano, as the 
lady began to sing. She murmured oyer the keys 
yery pathetically ; in spite of Sir Ludoyick's harsh 
judgment she was almost exactly correct ; she sang 
with a world of meaning. It was supremely melan- 
choly, and it was immensely admired. John, stand- 
ing close to the end of the piano, could not ayoid the 
singer's eyes, sorrowful, inscrutable. They made him 
neryous, and yet he liked the dumb pathetic interest 
with which they gazed on him. Lady Charmian, who 
had professed so much admiration for Mrs. Lulham's 
singing, had glided away to the farthest end of the 
long gallery, that she might listen to Sir Ludoyick, 
who crisply stated that the best part of the perform- 
ance was that it was inaudible at two yards from the 
instrument. But though there were many who pre- 
ferred conyersation, there were many too who pressed 
the sweet singer to sing again and again. 

So when the woful German song was done, she 
sang a little Tuscan yerse scented with death and 
loye, and then a Spanish serenade in which passion 
seemed all pain, and at last an English merry-making 
air, which was most melancholy of all. Lady Char- 
mian came back in time to press the singer's hands. 
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and to say with real conyiction that there was no such 
singing in the world. 

"Dear Del ! ^^ said Mrs. Lulham for answer, yery 
sadly and sweetly, and with her large dull eyes still 
fixed on John Maidment. She was yery unconyen- 
tional, and did not wait for ceremonious introduc- 
tions. As her admirers fell away from the piano she 
came to John. " I feel as if I had known you in a 
former state," she said grayely in a low yoice. 

The young man was startled, but he did not lose 
his charm of manner. He looked yery wide-awake 
in contrast with the lady's weak dreaminess ; and yet 
he found himself presently without any purpose of 
his own, seated by Mrs. Lulham in a secluded win- 
dow-seat. 

" I haye not seen you before in this world,^' she 
said, still gazing at him with a quiet interest. 

" Not in this world,'* answered John, nodding to 
the people who filled the gallery; "I am a new- 
comer — a raw Oxonian." He smiled, but she did 
not. 

" And I am a rare comer," she said. '* I liye in 
Naples ; I am always ill in Naples ; I haye no lungs ; 
I liye by will. They tell me to live. Who do I mean 
by they ? Ah I You are different. They tell me 
that you are dififerent. I should like to liye to see 
your future. You are yery interesting. Let me read 
your hand." 

No sooner had Mrs. Lulham risen from the music- 
stool than Lady Charmian seated herself briskly at 
the piano, and dashed impulsively into a waltz tune. 
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She was always eager to please somebody, and on the 
look-out for "a bit of fun." "A bit of fun" were 
the words most often on her smiling lips. 

At the sound of dance music the daughter of the 
house^ flushed and radiant, turned to a group of the 
younger men, and appealed to them not without a 
tone of authority. The more energetic responded, 
and pushed some of the furniture out of the way, and 
in a minute a few active couples were whirling down 
the long gallery. Delia Gharmian laughed aloud 
and quickened the pace, as Lady Gertrude swept into 
the dance a light but resolute diplomatist. Lady 
Gertrude was in the highest spirits, but in another 
moment she felt a pang of annoyance. As she swept 
by one of the windows, she saw in the shaded seat 
Mrs. Lulham and John Maidment ; and she saw too 
that the lady was holding her companion's hand with 
her tiny yellow fingers, and was gazing gravely on the 
palm. 

** A little withered monkey I *' said Lady Gertrude 
to herself, as she stood panting at the end of the long 
gallery, and she began to beat the floor with her foot 
impatiently. 

When Delia Gharmian started *' a bit of fun " it 
seemed as if it would never end. Having set the 
dancing going at Boucherett, she very soon gave np 
her place at the piano to her daughter, who looked 
no younger than she by candlelight and danced less 
lightly, and the party became so gay that it was long 
before the men were left alone. John would have 
gladly gone to bed, but as all the younger men pre- 
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pared to smoke^ he did not like to be exceptional on 
this first evening. So he too repaired to that snmpt- 
uons Oriental apartment which Lord Whimley had 
furnished after the successfal jonmey in the Leyant, 
of which he had printed an account in one elegant 
octavo volume for private circulation only. 

Very sumptuous was this Eastern chamber, and 
rich with warm shaded lights. Against the walls 
were deep low divans, and above the divans trophies 
of Damascus blades and Arab guns, curious brasses 
and tasseled pipes. The floor was tiled like the walls 
of the mosque of Omar, and thick rich rugs lay on it, 
and in the middle was a shallow tank where a fount- 
ain could be made fco play. There were small round 
tables, each a fine specimen of inlaid work, and the 
open-work shutters were as the windows of an Egyp- 
tian harem. It was very complete. John liked it, 
though he cared little for smoking. He sat in a cor- 
ner with a cigarette in his mouth, and listened with 
indifference to the scrai>s of talk which fell from the 
lips around him in their moments of leisure. 

Smithers Plumley was the chief speaker. He sat 
on the soft divan as if he had been made for it ; he 
had crossed his fat legs like a Turk ; he was sleek as 
the favorite cat of the Shah of Persia, and seemed 
to overflow with loving-kindness. Nevertheless, his 
words were not agreeable to Mr. Oamer, on whom he 
was smiling most sweetly. 

" He says that of course you ride hard, but with 
no judgment." 

" That's your opinion, is it ?** said Algy Gamer, 
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chuckmg the end of his cigar into the fire rather 
viciously. 

" My opinion I My dear chap, you know I only 
know a horse from a cow because he hasn't got 
horns. I believe that a horse never has horns. Why 
do you laugh ? Does he ever have horns ? I shaU 
be still more afraid of him if I find he can gore 
me." 

Plumley was clearly in the vein. His comfort was 
much increased by the absence of old Sir Ludovick, 
before whose wit the wit of this little fat gentleman 
kept timidly at home. As his audience laughed at his 
views of the horse, he smiled on the comfortable world 
till his eyes were scarcely visible. 

" Does he think that he can ride ? " asked Gamer, 
with low-voiced scorn. 

*^ I rather think he does," said the other, beam- 
ing round on the circle with large friendliness ; " I 
thought that it was generally agreed that Eegy was a 
line horseman." One man nodded, another grunted 
assent, but Algy said nothing. '* Don't suppose, dear 
chap, that Eegy was crabbing you," said Smithers, 
generously ; *' he only said that you were a trifle hard 
on your horses, and that some mare of which you 
think a great deal — " 

"Molly! What of her?" 

" Not much of her," said Mr. Plumley, beaming; 
" he said that you had knocked her to pieces." 

"He lied," said Mr. Gamer, curtly. 

" Oh, I only tell you what he said : he said it was 
a pity to ruin such a good beast." 
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The little gentleman spoke with invincible good- 
humor. 

" She neyer was more fit in her life." 

"Eegy is generally considered a good judge," said 
Smithers Plumley, softly, rolling for himself another 
cigarette. 

"You may tell your friend Eegy," said Algy 
Gamer, " that I will ride Molly against any brute in 
his stable over any course he likes." 

" Oh, my dear chap ! " cried the other, looking 
round as if he would appeal to everybody to prevent 
such madness. 

"I only make one condition," continued Gamer — 
'* that he will ride his own horse." 

Smithers regarded him with a smile, which 
looked kind, but was undeniably provoking. " Don't 
do it," he said, shaking his deek head ; and then, 
as Algy said nothing, he added in a minute, 
'*not that it would do any harm to make your 
offer ! You don't catch Eegy making a match for 
love." 

Algy bit his cigar hard, and kept his mouth shut ; 
and it is possible that no more would have been said 
had not a simple youth uplifted from a comer a voice 
which had hardly ceased cracking. This boy was 
strikingly suggestive of heavy losses on the turf. His 
smoking-clothes were redolent of superfluous money ; 
his long, thin legs looked meaningless until the spec- 
tator thought of horses ; his pink, innocent face was 
a standing invitation to the crafty. This youth, whom 
Nature had formed in a playful mood to drop gold on 
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race-courses^ spoke from his comer with a fine know- 
ing air, and said : 

"Algy don't do mnch either, unless the money's 
on.** 

"You amaze me/' said Smithers Plumley, beam- 
ing on the boy. " I thought that Algy was reformed 
—or broke— or something. He has promised to be a 
good boy, and never, never, never to bet any more." 
Here he looked again at Mr. Garner, and wagged his 
head playfully at him. 

" I'll back myself for five hundred,'* said Algy, 
who looked dangerously white. 

" Oh, you bad boy ! Stop him, somebody 1 " 

** You need not be afraid for your friend," said 
Algy, venomously : " I happen to have the money, or 
shall have it to-morrow ; I'll put it in your hands, if 
you like." With a look of undisguised distaste at Mr. 
Plumley's hands, which were dimpled like a baby's, 
he chucked the end of his cigar into the fire-place and 
went out. 



CHAPTEE XL 

The first day of the Boucherett party was pro- 
nounced by Lady Gertrude to be little better than a 
failure. She had planned an expedition to the ruin, 
which all visitors were bound to see ; and since she 
was never content with making a plan but must set- 
tle all the details too, and since no people either can 
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or will do exactly what they are meant to do, it was 
no uncommon declaration of Lady Gertrude that noth- 
ing ever went right. The truth is that the plans of 
this magnificent young lady suffered from over-elabo- 
ration, and that many people were sick of her expe- 
ditions or entertainments before they began. So on 
this occasion some of the guests had begged not to be 
taken ; others had asked to go in the wrong carriage ; 
and Sir Ludoyick had been most annoying of all, for 
he had talked of nothing but the picnic, and *' pic- 
nic '^ was a word which always displeased her. She 
could not bear to think of herself as getting up pic- 
nics. Nor had her parents contented her. She liked 
them to leaye all arrangements to her, but to seem 
not to leaye them ; and it was aggravating that her 
mother would sit in her &yorite chair smiling and 
showing in every curve how much better it was to re- 
pose than to go flying about the country in a string 
of vehicles. As for the Earl of Whimleyand Bouche- 
rett, that influential person had waited in the ob- 
scurity of his farther mushroom-house until the coast 
was clear and he might slip back in safety to his 
turning-lathe — and so he had played his piurt not at 
all to the satisfaction of his daughter, who suspected 
his hiding-place and could not smile at the mental 
picture. So Lady Gertrude's day had begun with 
vexation, and she had fretted and sighed, and had 
found her only consolation in condemning herself to 
the most disagreeable place in the carriage which she 
most disliked. She had seated herself by the side of 
the Duchess in the barouche, and had bidden Smithers 
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Plnmley, who liad a taste for duchesses, to amuse them 
from the opposite seat. 

Smithers Plumley had much tact, and quick sym- 
pathy with feminine moods. As the carriage rolled 
solemnly along the country road, he devoted himself to 
the amusement of the Duchess ; while Lady Gertrude, 
under the soothing influence of silence and smooth 
motion, recovered a fair amount of placidity. Smith- 
ers was just scandalous and malicious enough to amuse 
the Duchess without offending the young lady, while 
his appearance of gayety and good-living seemed to 
vouch for his essential good-nature. It was almost 
impossible to think that this well-fed, jolly gentleman 
ever intended to hurt anybody. The Duchess was so 
well amused that she almost forgot to make the one 
or two ill-natured speeches which she had thought of 
in bed as likely to wound the daughter of the house ; 
and the party had almost reached their destination 
before she brought the little speeches out, and then 
rather jerkily. They referred to Algy Gamer, and 
were addressed to Mr. Plumley; and, though the 
Duchess could extract nothing but deprecating looks 
from that cautious gentleman, she had the satisfac- 
tion of feeling Lady (Jertrude leap in her place and 
turn sharply away. 

Then, when they had arrived at their ruins and 
had left their carriage, Mr. Plumley seized his oppor- 
tunity and showed with the utmost delicacy how lit- 
tle he sympathized with the Duchess's tone about 
Algy Garner. He was so sorry for Algy, who was 
such a nice fellow ; he seemed to take for granted her 
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cousinly interest in the reckless young man ; he re- 
gretted deeply his perversity in getting into scrapes ; 
and, softly following this train of thought, he let slip 
something of Algy^s bet in the smoking-room on the 
night just past. Lady Gtertrude with sudden passion 
demanded details, and when she heard the amount 
she was hurt and angry indeed. The very sum which 
she was to get for him he was pledged to throw away 
before he held it. He was incurable ; he was one of 
her failures. Life was full of failures, and this mis- 
erable picnic was another of them. Even the excel- 
lent luncheon and the contentment of her guests, the 
trees all powdered with fresh green of the spring, the 
calm of the distant river, the delicate grass below and 
the feathery white clouds high up in the blue— even 
all these good things failed to soothe the troubled 
spirit of Lady Gertrude Bookham. Trifles irritated 
her. She was annoyed by the Duchess's method of 
sliding food between her tiny, scarcely parted lips ; 
she was annoyed by the hearty laughter of Lady Char- 
mian, who laughed till she cried at nothing. She 
was even annoyed by the attentions of Mr. Eandall, 
in whose talk she generally felt sure of being inter- 
ested. Now she tacitly accused him of heaviness, and 
her plenteous generosity and hospitality were offended 
by his rigid abstinence. Mr. Bandall had a tendency 
to fat, against which he seemed to be ever contending. 
He walked with excessive vigor and determination, 
and there was a perceptible strain on the buttons of 
all his coats. At this luncheon in the open air, which 
was not to be a picnic, he offended the lady whom he 
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was anxious to please by a cold-blooded refusal of tbe 
choicest viands. She was vexed with him and showed 
it ; and she said to herself, not for the first time/ that 
he looked too like a vigorous and trustworthy railway 
guard. Though there is no type more likely to gain 
the confidence of the intelligent public. Lady Ger- 
trude held that it was inconsistent with the higher • 
statesmanship. She, like almost all his friends, had 
forgotten those early flashes of indiscretion which the 
ambitious politician had been teaching the nation to 
forget. Everything went wrong ; nobody behaved as 
he or she ought. Luncheon was half over when Mrs. 
Lulham came strolling from the neighboring grove 
with John Maidment by her side. 

"The luncheon is nearly finished," said Lady 
Gertrude in her aggrieved tone. 

'^I never eat," said Mrs. Lulham quietly. 

John looked at Lady Gertrude, but she ignored 
his looks. He had come from the wood with his 
heart full of pleasure ; he had been conversing with 
one whom he found the cleverest of women ; he was 
flushed with the most delicate flatteries. 

Perhaps Lady Gertrude saw in him some trace of 
a vanquishing air. When he spoke to her with a 
happy friendliness, she answered shortly, and, as she 
turned to Mr. Randall with a string of unimportant 
questions, she moved just so far that John Maidment 
could find no place by her side. John felt himself 
snubbed, and was very angry. As he stood irreso- 
lute, he caught the twinkling eye of Smithers Plum- 
ley and was more angry. Lady Gertrude's manner 
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was like a shower-bath to his sensitive nerves : he 
hated it^ and he hated her for the moment. This 
was that aristocratic insolence of which he had heard; 
these were the manners of €he barbarian class. On 
the way home his thoughts ran the same way. He 
told himself that he had enjoyed a most useful ex- 
perience; but he did not enjoy it much. He told 
himself that he was following a most useful train of 
thought. It is only centuries of insolence^ he thought^ 
which could produce this perfect flower. This girl 
treated him like an inferior being ; he would like to 
show her which was the better, he or she. He would 
show her some day. Changes were coming, and com- 
ing quickly ; and these people were too dull to see 
them. This excessive and enervating luxury was 
founded on the possession of land by the few ; that 
at least was doomed, and with it would vanish this 
hereditary insolence of a landed class. What was this 
girl that she should think herself better than he ? 
How absurd that she should think herself his equal ! 
She would know better some day. Even he, whom 
she fancied she could snub with impunity, would be 
compelled to lend a hand to the destruction of that 
old state of things which alone made possible the ex- 
istence of such an arrogant maiden. 

It was not long before John Maidment had re- 
covered his amiability. He passed from indignation 
to pity. If Lady Gertrude knew as much as he knew, 
she would be more careful how she treated him. 
They were all stupid, these people who fancied that 
the world, was made for them. The world was made 
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for him who knew how to make the world. John 
came down to dinner, feeling that the fate of thirty 
or forty gnests collected in the stately house of Bou- 
cherett was in his hands. If they did not make him 
their friend, it would be the worse for them. He 
went in to dinner, unruffled and with self-respect re- 
stored ; and the ceremony of dinner, with its easy 
splendor and its distant music, soothed him more and 
more, until again he took a genial, if somewhat con- 
temptuous, view of the worthy folk around him. Let 
them haye their hour, he thought, and I — I too will 
enjoy it. 

Later in the same evening, when Mrs. Lulham 
had uttered her faint expressive notes and some were 
playing cards and some were talking, John wandered 
into a room which opened out of the gallery, and saw 
before him the entrance to an inner shrine wherefrom 
a richer light was pouring. Across the entrance a 
heavy curtain was half drawn, and with the light and 
fragrance of hot-house flowers the sound of a voice 
came also. Lady Gertrude was speaking, and speak- 
ing in her most plaintive tone ; but suddenly the even 
flow of her complaint was checked, and checked most 
rudely. 

"And this is why,'* said the voice of Mr. Gamer, 
full of compressed fierceness — '*this is why you've 
kept me hanging about you like an infernal — Ah ! 
I'm sick of it ; I'm sick of getting nothing but ser- 
mons." 

There was a pause before the word ** sermons," in 
which John imagined a strong epithet swallowed with 
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difficulty. He had not time to moye before Gamei 
came out^ and passing him without a word or sign 
went through a side-door, which he left shaking be- 
hind him. John turned to go back to the gallery, 
but stopped. He felt a strong impulse to look at the 
girl. He remembered that she had snubbed him ; he 
would like to see if she would snub him again ; he 
was not afraid of her ; he should see at a glance if he 
were intruding, and could retire in a moment. In a 
moment he had passed the curtain and was in the 
room. 

Th^ Duchess was fond of saying that Lady Ger- 
trude did not know how to dress herself,-iind that she 
wore clothes which were not suitable for a girl. Il is 
certain that this girl loyed sumptuous raiment and to 
adorn herself with jewels. In the soft light of the 
little room, she herself was rich and lustrous as a 
jewel in a shrine. There was a flush on her cheek, 
and her dark eyes were soft and pleading. There was 
a sparkle of gems at her round white throat, and of 
tears on her long lashes. As she looked up from the 
low couch and saw John in the doorway, the flush 
deepened and she drew her hand indignant across 
her eyes. The young man moyed as if he pieant to 
go. 

" Don't go," she said quickly. 

He came in, and sank down on the seat by her 
side. He seemed to taste the fragrance of a splendid 
tropical flower. He had drunk more wine, and richer, 
than he had known in his ascetic boyhood ; he had 
yielded himself to the enjoyment of languishing 
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mnsic ; he i^as in a mood for most delicate delight. 
After a silence of a few minutes, she spoke again with 
lips which were still tremulous. 

" You mustn't think/' she said — ** I don't want 
you to think for a moment — It's nothing, nothing 
at all. I am yery much annoyed ; that's alL He's 
my cousin, and one of my oldest friends. You won't 
think that, because I am such a fool as to cry— will 
you?" 

It was perhaps a little incoherent, but John under- 
stood her and knew that he could answer better by 
looks than by speech. As she turned impulsively to 
him with her final question, her beautiful arm touched 
him, and thrilled him with a new feeling. All her 
pride seemed to have gone. Her great eyes, yet dim 
with tears, seemed to ask his sympathy. His yoice 
sounded to himself low and eloquent as he assured her 
that he understood her meaning. 

^' I can't think how a man can be so silly," she 
said ; and he waited to hear more. " Just fancy 1 " 
she said with increasing emphasis. ^^ Can you im- 
agine such a thing ? He borrowed some money to 
pay bills, which ought to have been paid long ago, 
and went directly— directly — and put it all on some 
horse." 

Her voice rose gradually from a low tone of regret 
to high coinplaint. John felt a quick increase of in- 
terest. 

"Who told you about his backing the horse ?" he 
asked. 

" Mr. Plumley told me. He was very sorry about 
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it He is BO funny that one does not expect him to 
feel things ; but even he was sorry about that.'' 

" It was five hundred pounds ? " 

"Yes." 

'* It was Plumley who made him do it," cried John 
with sudden anger. For the moment he was pos- 
sessed wholly by a quick rush of virtuous indignation ; 
there was no room in him for anything but measure- 
less disgust at the mean conduct of this unctuous 
Plumley ; his voice quivered with emotion as he told 
her of the talk in the smoking-room. As he spoke, 
he saw how good it was to open the girl's eyes to the 
character of this wealthy admirer, who with dishon- 
esty had been opening her eyes to the weakness of 
another. It was not right that this splendid beiug 
should marry either of these men ; she was as much 
too good for a sly millionaire as for an ill-tempered 
spendthrift. He would save her from both these 
rivals; it was his clear duty; it was absorbing; it 
was politic. Lady Gertrude's eyes were fixed upon 
his face, which glowed with righteous indignation. 
She admired him and his right anger ; she interrupted 
him with exclamations of horror ; when he had fin- 
ished she thanked him warmly. 

" I always knew of course that he was horrid," 
she said, ** and sly, and scandalous ; but I did not 
think that any man could be so mean. It's like a 
woman." 

" Don't say that," said John softly ; " I have such 
a high ideal of woman." 

^^ I sometimes think that one is a fool to have any 

6 
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ideals. This is too shocking. That there should be 
two men staying here^ in this honse^ two gentlemen 
and friends of ours^ and that one should be so pitifully 
weak and the other so wicked ! " Her voice was full 
of sharp complaint^ but it sank again to its deep 
pathetic tone. '* How can one have any ideals ? " she 
asked. 

" We must not give up high aims because others 
are unworthy," said John softly, and he found a pleas- 
ure in the use of the word " We." 

There was a pause, and then she said with a smile 
beginning to come, "How strange that I should dis- 
cuss these things with you ! " 

'* It's very pleasant for me ; I feel as if you treated 
me as a friend.'' 

"That's what I like," she said with intense con- 
viction ; "I like to make friends." 

" If you will tell me anything at any time, and if 
I can ever do anything for you — ^" He stopped, and 
looked at her with devotion. Her dark eyes fell be- 
fore his, and she did not speak for a minute. " Can't 
we shake hands on our friendship ? " he said with an 
awkward laugh ; and he raised her soft warm hand in 
his. 



CHAPTER XII. 

WHEif John Maidment and Lady Gertrude had 
shaken hands on their friendship, they began to mor- 
alize. Lady Gertrude was very fond of moralizing. 
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They discussed the high aims of life ; they found 
many points of sympathy. Indeed, though Lady 
Geriarude would have been offended by any doubt of 
her complete Toryism, which was a matter of course 
in a member of her family, her warm heart was often 
aglow with some scheme as revolutionary as philan- 
thropic. She was not rigidly, prosaically consistent. 
She was almost as full as John of the desire to help 
her fellow-creatures, and she had made many more 
practical endeavors to help them. It must be con- 
fessed that she was charitable uncomfortably, fretting 
and sighing, but generous withaL When an old man 
in the village broke his leg, she fcook it as a personal 
grievance. She expected a great deal from her poor 
friends, though she was given to declare with vehe- 
mence that she expected nothing from so bad a world. 
When people disappointed her, she was fretful over 
their shortcomings. If they told her rudely that she 
herself was not perfect, she was in a hurry to confess 
it. She confessed with emphasis and passion, and 
always felt the better for her confession. She thought 
of herself as distinguished by high ideals and of course 
falling short. Thus she soothed her conscience ; and 
she soothed it, too, by being fretful over her neigh- 
bors* offenses, by deploring the wickedness of an idle 
world, which she had no wish to abjure. She felt a 
warm interest in John ; as she sat in that quiet corner 
and listened to his facile speech, she declared to her- 
self again that she had never met so interesting a 
young man. Her generous admiration led him easily 
from the discussion of general propositions about life 
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to the more absorbing subject^ himself. Bat, though 
he felt the temptation to be most eloquent on himself 
and on his hopes of the future, he restrained the topic 
within due bounds, and so pleased her the more. He 
did not talk too much about himself ; he spoke more 
and with finer feelings about those who had come 
nearest to him in life. 

It seemed to the girl, as she listened, that he had 
lived in a romantic air. This delighted her, and made 
her look at him with quickly growing interest ; for 
she had said to herself a thousand times that in mod- 
em life there was no romance. She had seen her 
friends make excellent marriages with men for whom 
they did not care a jot, and she had sniffed scornfully 
at their easy acquiescence and the cheap sentimental- 
isms of the mothers who had arranged the affairs. 
She had fretted over the commercial maxims of young 
men, the routine of laborious amusement, the inade- 
quacy of prosaic life. Now, as she listened to this 
brilliant and eloquent youth, she thought that he had 
been born and bred in a world where eyerybody was 
exceptional. She enjoyed a yision of his wild and 
graceful father, who had exchanged a brilliant society, 
where none shone with such luster, for the pure, ex- 
citing air, the free life, and the silver dreams of Colo- 
rado. Any day he might strike his pickaxe on the 
sterile ground, and be richer than the Caliph of Bag- 
dad, or Croesus, King of Lydia. Bom in a family 
where wealth was a matter of course. Lady Gertrude 
thought that she despised money ; but silver asleep in 
the mountain till the prospecting prince should come 
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made her eyes brighter and her red lips open in won- 
der. And there were other figures, too, who made a 
most heroic appearance in John's tale. This huge 
and simple guardian, of whom the young man spoke 
with an engaging mixture of patronage and tender- 
ness, seemed to the girl like a gigantic iN'orseman, 
with eyes like wintry blue and beard like the yellow 
com. She could imagine the grand, simple faith of 
such an one in this brilliant youth, whom it was his 
privilege to start in life. And, as John spoke of the 
friend who had been his comrade at school and in 
holidays, the girl began to think of Jonathan and 
Dayid, of the greatness and beauty of friendship. 
She was under a charm. Why, she asked herself, 
should not a woman be a man's friend, and the best 
of all possible friends ? John said nothing of Letty, 
who had been his good friend too. 

John talked charmingly, and found the richest 
pleasure in talking to this lovely lady in this sumptu- 
ous place. The place and the hour, the easy winning 
of a friend so rare, the delightful confidence, the glow 
of a new life affected him like wine. His words came 
warm to his lips, and only stammered when his eyes 
met hers. The girl was delighted. Had she not 
suddenly remembered the cold glances of the Duchess, 
she might have sat in a comer with this picturesque 
talker so long that her cool judgment would have dis- 
approved. 

John, before he slept that night, allowed himself 
to play with the pretty notion that, perhaps after all, 
a state of society which was to be on its trial would 
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find its best excuse in that it made possible a splendid 
flower of girlhood. 

John slept well, and woke to wonder if any par- 
ticular thing had made him so happy. He pulled up 
his blind and opened his window wide, that lying in 
bed he might look across the spacious courtyard and 
see beyond the great florid iron gates the wide park 
stretch away like a green county under the spring-tide 
blue. His heart grew great, and he laughed with a 
sense of expansion. Then he thought with a sigh 
that people would feel a keen regret when such 
princely places were no longer possible. His mind 
was very active. After all, why should they not be 
possible ? If the profits which the world affords are 
unfairly divided, perhaps it was not the landlords who 
got too much, but rather the manufacturers and mer- 
chants. And these merchants and manufacturers did 
not enrich their fellows by making such things of 
beauty as Boucherett, but only overloaded the groan- 
ing earth with new monuments of ugliness and osten- 
tation. Perhaps the first action of the reformer 
should be to defy the musty precepts of the political 
economist, aud to insure fair wages for the workman. 
Perhaps the landlords might be taught to help the 
workmen against the capitalists, and so gain for them- 
selves a new period of dignified and noble life. 
Schemes came to the quick-thinking youth as he lay 
in bed, schemes of decent dwellings for the poor of 
the towns, of healthy amusement, of open spaces and 
pure water. Let the landed folk admit the virtue of 
trades' unions, and let the trades' unions accept the 
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friendship of the landlords, and the ynlgar capitalist 
would have to be content with less profit. The friend- 
ship of a new and wise nobility, with a free and en- 
lightened people, was a captiyating idea. John broke 
short his chain of idle fancies with a langh. He found 
that he was thinking the thoughts of a new sort of 
Tory ; he remembered that he was a daring Badical. 
Well, after aU, no man should bind himself at the 
outset of life in the complete buckram of a party 
creed. It was a morning which suggested an open 
mind. John was delighted with his quick thoughts, 
his clear, quick yisions. It could not be said of him, 
he felt, that he could take but one point of view. 
Who could better venture to let his lively mind play 
.round a subject, for who was surer than he of a solid 
foundation of sound public morality ? 

There came a tap at the door, and John's pleasant 
musing was presently changed to annoyance. The 
servant to whose care he had been assigned stood by 
his bedside with a telegram. John tore it open, and 
in a moment his face was full of vexation. He would 
send no answer, and as soon as the man had gone^ he 
jumped out of bed and spread the offending telegram 
flat on the little writing-table. It was from Colonel 
Brent, and was very short. "Come home, if you 
can,^' the Colonel had written, and no more. John 
was made angry by this characteristic brevity. He 
declared that it left him no choice. Of course he 
could go to Brentholme. It was absurd of Colonel 
Brent to give him no reason ; it was treating him, a 
member of Parliament, a man to whom the guests of 
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Boncherett showed much consideration^ as if he were 
a child incapable of rational choice. While he washed 
and dressed himself^ he was inclined for each alternate 
minnte to write for further information and meanwhile 
to wait where he was. Howeyer, he was sure that the 
right thing was to go at once, and that he would do 
the right thing. He always did the right thing. 

When he announced after breakfast that he had 
been summoned by telegram, he looked straight at 
the eyes of Lady Gertrude, and he felt a thrill of 
pleasure as he read in them an annoyance equal to his 
own. It would have been more flattering to him if 
she had tried to hide her feeling; but her yoice 
touched its highest point of fretfulness as she de- 
clared that something always happened to spoil her 
party. She was plaintive ; she thought herself for 
the thousandth time the sport of a capricious destiny. 
She sighed as she poured out a cup of tea for a late 
comer; she snubbed her father, who was curious 
about one of the day's details, which she had settled 
twelve hours ago, and she told him not to fuss. 

" The brougham will take you to the station,*' she 
said to John, as if broughams and stations had been 
created alike for her peculiar annoyance. She sighed 
as she told him the time of his train, as if it were 
started at the one minute of all the day which was 
most inconvenient for her. 

The last thing which John saw as he was carried 
away was Lady Gertrude's face still eloquent of the 
certainty that the world was arranged for her particu- 
lar disappointment. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

To John Maidment's eyes the chalk slopes of 
Brentholme looked bare^ the hall chilly^ and the 
morning-room^ into which he strode^ threadbare and 
faded. The Colonel's man, who had grown old in 
the service of the family, went slowly in search of his 
master, and it was not long before the Colonel ap- 
peared. Indeed, he had a strange tale to tell, and, 
since it seemed to his own discredit, he would lose no 
time in the telling. He told it boldly and barely. 
He sai^ that he had lost a great deal of money, or at 
least so much that it was a heavy loss for him. 

" I made a foolish investment," he said, *' in some- 
thing American ; and as I shall have to give back a 
great part of my rents of this year, I must spend less 
for a time.'* He began very gmflf, and seemed to draw 
up his words from his very boots, as he said that he 
should try to let the place for a few years. The state- 
ment seemed to stick in his throat. '^ The boys must 
leave school for a year or more,'* he added, " and try 
a tutor. He smiled grimly, thinking perhaps that 
Jacky, Teddy, and Dicky were well made for the trial 
of tutors ; but there was no answering gleam of a smile 
in John Maidment's eyes. John was waiting with ill- 
disguised impatience till the statement of plans should 
touch his own career. "Paul,'^ continued the Colo- 
nel, ^'will decide for himself. Perhaps he will stay 
in America for a while. He has found a &iend who 
wants him to join him in cattle-breeding. He has as 
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you know, a little money, which came to him from his 
aunt Susan. He knows that I have been losing mon- 
ey ; he will soon know how much/' 

*'Then you told Paul." John's sense of injury 
fastened on this fact. ** I wish you had told me," he 
added almost in the same breath. 

"I hoped not to tell you at all," said the Colonel 
after a minute, while only tiie flush on his fair skin 
showed the pain which he felt. '^ Things might hare 
taken a better turn. Can you do with a hundred a 
year less — ^f or this year at least ? " 

What internal convulsions had preceded this curt, 
cold question, nobody in the world would hare guessed. 
John had no conception of the sufferings of this great 
healthy man, who expressed himself with so much 
difficulty. He was aggrieyed, and did not care to 
hide it. 

'^ Of course I must do it," he said. His thoughts 
came and went fast. He had been kept in the dark 
most foolishly ; the Colonel should have asked his ad- 
yice long ago ; the Colonel had been extraordinarily 
foolish. He thought that Mr. Bandall would have 
considered his adyice worth the trouble of asking, and 
with that thought his quick mind was back at Bou- 
cherett. He had a vision of a life where no trumpery 
hampering considerations of expenditure need be. If 
he were not to some extent bound — Was he bound ? 
He was obliged to come back to the present moment^ 
for there was his guardian standing solid and silent be- 
fore him with his chin pushed upward and outward. 
^^Of course," said John again, '^I must do with less 
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money ; I haye no claim ; it is for you to decide. I 
only wish that you had told me, that you had given 
me the chance of being of some help, howeyer smalL 
I wish I had known.'* 

Colonel Brent opened his mouth as if he would 
speak, but he shufc it again and slowly went out of the 
room. He went to look for his daughter. Letty was 
sitting on a gate ; she looked unusually meditative ; 
she had been regarding the familiar fields and trees 
through tears which came unbidden with the thought 
of leaving Brentholme even for a single year. She felt 
an unreasonable disUke of the people who would take 
the pld<)e : there might even be a girl who would dare 
to have her favorite views and favorite corners ; the 
idea was insupportable ; she was sure that the girl was 
horrid. Nevertheless, she looked up at her father with 
a snule. She was very sorry for him ; she was sure 
that somewhere under his great silence and his stoical 
face there was deep sorrow. 

" John is in my study," he said, looking over her 
head. 

It was not much which he said, but the girl was in 
the habit of finding a great deal in her father's curt 
sentences. She read in this one that John was out of 
spirits and that she was to go to him, and she read in 
it too with a throb of the heart that it was recognized 
that she was the person whose duty and right it was 
to comfort this young man of genius. She descended 
from her gate with a new gravity in her face, and she 
stood a-tiptoe to kiss her mighty father before she 
went slowly toward the house. 
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Letty had not reached the house before she met 
John walking qnickly^ and speaking even more quick- 
ly to himself. She could see his lips moving before he 
saw her, and the sight roused a little opposition in her^ 
which made her hesitate, John Maidment was a won- 
derful creature^ so clever and so handsome ; she had 
always admired him so much ; it ought to be such a 
privilege to help and console him. He looked the hero 
of romance, but for some unlucky reason on that morn- 
ing she could not feel romantic. And yet it was de- 
termined : she was the being who was to be dedicated 
to the consolation of this youth — ^had she not dedi- 
cated herself ? She tried to feel the full dignity of 
her mission — ^how great a thing it was that he should 
care for her. If only some one of her young brothers 
had been near to criticise John, she would have found 
in his defense the necessary warmth ; she would have 
met him then with a glow of loyalty. As it was, she 
was half inclined to run away. 

John Maidment, who was not thinking about the 
girl's thoughts, had hardly pressed her hands in his be- 
fore he began those criticisms of the Colonel with 
which he was overflowing. He told the girl too often 
that the lessening of his allowance was nothing, that 
it was not that which hurt him. Letty grew colder 
and colder, and as silent as her father. 

** I'm not greedy, ^^ said John ; " I think I may say 
that. Of course it is extremely hard to live in London 
and do the various duties which a member of Parlia- 
ment is bound to do on so little ; but that is nothing ; 
I make no complaint of that." 
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" Of course not," she said with difficulty, 
*' Although it will be very inconvenient — there is 
no good in attempting to say that it won't be very in- 
convenient" 

" It's harder for my father ! " she said more clear- 

** Of course it is harder for him, but why didn't 
he consult me ? Why did he keep me in the dark ? 
It is that which I can't get over. He must have been 
speculating so foolishly — even now he tells me no par- 
ticulars — ^it's treating me like a child. Of course it's 
hard for him, but what has he done with it ?" 

"You ought not to ask," she said sharply, and 
with a little nod of her head. 

" Don't be absurd ! " he said angrily. 

"Thank you." She stood a moment looking at 
him, and then with her little head in air she walked 
into the house, and having passed beyond his sight ran 
up-stairs, almost stumbling in her haste, that she 
might lock herself into her room before the tears came 
flowing. It was thus that she executed her mission of 
consolation. 

For the remaining hours of that lagging day there 
was little ease for the small party gathered at Brent- 
holme. They avoided each other, and if there was 
no quarreling, there was very little talk ; and so at 
last bed-time came and silence was no longer awk- 
ward. 

The next morning Letty woke full of happiness 
and wondered why. Beyond the dimity curtains with 
their faded well-washed rosebuds, she felt the fresh- 
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ness of the dewy morning and heard the tnmnltaons 
babble of the thronging birds. But these delightful 
trifles of the day were only charms of the old place 
which she was to leaye ; they should have made her 
sad. And a doubt would come and come again wheth- 
er she had been kind and patient enough. She felt 
that she ought to be sad ; she sighed conscientiously^ 
but her spirits would not be denied. Out in the air 
she grew happier and happier ; she was bound to noth- 
ing ; she was free. She was filled with the ecstasy of 
freedom; it seemed wrong ; it was not what she had 
meant to feel ; and so at last a great sob surprised her^ 
and she began to cry. 

A little later on John Maidment was flying to Lon- 
don and thinkings whether he would or no^ of money. 
He had never fully realized the importance of money. 
He perceived that he ought to think about it. He 
wondered if Lady Gertrude would have much. Sud- 
denly he was shocked — where were his thoughts going 
to ? He had a vision of Letty— what would she think 
of ' his mind being busy with money ? His conscience 
had sprung up uneasy ; he attacked it with fury, with 
a passionate declaration that he had been treated in- 
famously. If he were thinking of money, is it not ab- 
solutely necessary for the independence of the modem 
politician ? He only wanted money that he might 
work, as Nature meant him to work, effectively for the 
public good : he was sure that he was right to want it \ 
he need not fear that he would ever yield to any temp- 
tation to gain it by unworthy means. How quick his 
conscience was to take alarm ! He had been ready to 
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blame himself for thoughts which a moment's consid- 
eration showed to be most sensible. But he was glad 
that his conscience was so sensitiye. He conld go for- 
ward without fear, for his conscience would not let 
him stray an inch :&om the path of duty. What a safe- 
guard was that I 



CHAPTER XIV. 

Thb first year of John Maidment's Parliamentary 
life was unerentfuL There was a great deal of talk 
and yery little law-making; and though the young 
orator cared little for the Bills which had to be aban- 
doned, he was much disappointed by the quality^ of 
the talk. It seemed to him that the most loqua- 
cious members, if they spoke less pompously than 
his old friends at the Union, spoke less fluently 
also. They had the air of hesitating, as if the matter 
of their remarks was so important that a wrong word 
would be fatal, and yet with all their hesitations 
and repetitions it was not generally a very yaluable 
thought which finally struggled to the light. John 
sometimes thought with a thrill that when he un- 
locked his lips he would treat this audience to some- 
thing better ; but then always followed the chilling 
doubt whether those who liked this spasmodic method 
would haye the good taste to admire his richer elo- 
quence. Sometimes, as he sat dreary on a duU night 
in the House (and there were a great many dull nights 
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in thafc year), he told himself that it was not worth 
while to shine among such a lot of stammerers ; and, 
as he looked round on the half-empty benches^ the 
slouching bodies and the faces distorted at short inter- 
vals by wide ostentatious yawns, he compared the 
scene with his old yisions of the great arena, and felt 
the full bitterness of the contrast. Howeyer, though 
his view of the House was by no means respectful, 
John was wise enough to keep his opinion to himself. 
MoreoYer, he cleverly made use of his disillusion to 
strengthen his purpose of not making a speech that 
year. He had meant to keep silence for a while, and 
be was glad that the temptation to let his words flow 
was weaker than he expected. So he began to acquire 
among the few political people who seemed to notice 
him a reputation for constant attendance and atten- 
tion, and for a respectful attitude to the Senate of his 
country. 

Mr. Maidment was dissatisfied. After the first 
excitement of London life he suffered from a natural 
reaction ; he began to think himself neglected. The 
chiefs of his party seemed scarcely aware of his exist- 
ence. Mr. Stanley Belchamber was the only one of 
the leading men who showed any wish for his better 
acquaintance, and this one loudly explained his desire 
not by any expectation of the young member's politi- 
cal qualities (at their first meeting he pretended to 
forget to which party John belonged), but by his 
lively recollection of the escapades of Mr. Maidment 
the Elder. He declared that he and Wilfred Maid- 
ment had been boys together, that they had heard the 
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chimes at midnight^ had been sworn brothers in many 
a wild adventure. 

To hear him yon would suppose that this worthy 
man, whose TJniyersity first class had been followed 
by years of the patient study of Blue-books and 
" Statesmen's Year-books," and by the conscientious 
staring at details furnished by the permanent staffs 
of various departments, had been Prince Hal and Don 
Juan, and that the study where he had worked with 
unflagging industry had been ornamented with the 
knockers of half the fat citizens of London. As he 
rose in the world, he had been more and more of- 
fended by his reputation for blamelessness. If he 
must submit to the reputation of excellence as a pub- 
lic servant, he could at least struggle against that of 
private virtue. He took to swearing with premedita- 
tion; he went in search of improper stories, and, 
above all, he delighted in references to his younger 
days and to that dashing swashbuckler in whom he 
hsdf believed as his former self. 

So John found himself used as a peg on which 
were hung wild anecdotes of his father and his father's 
friend who had been barely an acquaintance, and, 
though he would have forgiven the slight to his own 
claims for the sake of the praises of his parent, whom 
it was part of his creed to admire extravagantly, he 
did not like the stories which gave to the gay doings of 
the brilliant Wilfred a coarser and more common air 
than he chose to accept. He decided that the coarse- 
ness was due to the coarser medium through which 
the tales reached him, but it gave him a mild dislike 
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of the only prominent member of his party who paid 
him any attention. 

John's discontent with his party made it easier 
for him to contemplate with equanimity the fact 
that he was not to support them in carrying the Ee- 
f orm Bill. This great measure was still a matter of 
some future session; and meanwhile John lost no 
fitting opportunity of privately saying that it would 
not haye his support He wished to break his fall, 
to prevent the shock of an unpleasant surprise. There 
were a few young men in the House who were Liberals 
because their ancestors had believed in freedom of 
speech and trial by jury, and these began to look on 
the attractive Maidment as an acquisition. They, 
too, were discontented with their leaders, and their 
new friend found pleasure in their free criticism of 
the men with whom they voted. 

There were other influences too which more di- 
rectly drew John from his party. While his own 
chiefs paid him scant attention, he was complimented 
by finding himself an object of interest to one of the 
ablest of their opponents. Mr. Bandall cultivated 
him, asked him to breakfast in the Albany, even 
asked his advice. He at least had an adequate con- 
ception of the importance of the ideas, right or wrong, 
of the young men ; and he listened to John with ap- 
parent respect and very real interest. And there was 
a more flattering, a more dangerous influence than 
that of Mr. Bandall. Among the social attentions 
which the young man received, none were so pleasant 
or so frequent as those which came from Boucherett 
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House. There he met pleasant men and charming 
women^ who seemed to accept his radicalism as a 
piquant peculiarity; he enjoyed the atmosphere of 
the nicest house in London^ and the knowledge that 
he was a lucky fellow to enjoy it so often. Lady 
Gertrude had accepted him as full of generous en- 
thusiasm^ as vastly interesting; she had almost in- 
flated him to heroic size. For the disappointments 
of his first session there was no compensation equal to 
that which he found in the society of the Whimley 
intimates^ and especially in that of the handsome 
daughter of the house. 

John Maidment recognized the fact that his en- 
thusiasm for his great party grew colder day by day, 
but he scarcely thought either of the indifference of 
its leaders or of the attentions of its enemies as causes 
of his growing coldness. These he saw at moments 
with a passing glance; but to him there was one 
cause^ which alone was enough to explain his disen- 
chantment and to make his aversion a virtue — the 
want of faiths That Tories should have no faith had 
seemed to the young man at Oxford a matter of 
course ; he had supposed that cynicism was the nat- 
ural attribute of the Conservative who was not merely 
stupid. Plunged into the atmosphere of London he 
found the Liberals^ whose acquaintance he made^ 
more cynical in private talk than any of their oppo- 
nents. He had imagined a great party full of faith in 
liberty^ full of zeal for the raising and enlightening 
of their less fortunate countrymen ; and he heard 
from the lips, which had filled halls and skating-rinks 
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with resouBding praises of freedom and protestations 
of philanthropy^ nothing more stimulating than stale 
cheap sneers at anyone who believed in benefiting 
anybody but himself, or on rare occasions a shrewd 
hint how to play the game of politics. John told 
himself again and again that these men were cynical 
as a despot at a time of decadence, and would play 
concerted pieces on their Cabinet fiddles though the 
empire were in flames and the strong man starving in 
the street. John was vastly and constantly indignant 
with this cynical tone ; he felt its enervating power, 
its chiUing and deadly effect. 

It fully explained to him his growing aversion to 
the leaders of his party. He was never tired of de- 
nouncing to himself this fatal influence, and at last 
there came a time when his virtuous indignation could 
no longer be locked in his own breast, but after an 
evening of unusual provocation broke forth in indig- 
nant speech. 

It was near the end of the season when John was 
surprised by an invitation to dine with Mr. Otho Sun- 
derland. Mr. Sunderland's dinners were famous, and, 
though he had always taken a prominent place in the 
political world, his best attention was given to the 
selection of food and guests. The latter were always 
few and the former exquisite. Mr. Sunderland was 
still a comely man, whose skin retained a remarkable 
gloss and rosiness ; and if there was something pig- 
like in the lines of the face and the twinkle of the 
little eyes, it suggested an animal of a refined breed 
and one whose marvelous digestive powers had been 
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used with some regard to moderation. Moreover, if 
at the first sight of this hospitahle gentleman the ob- 
server could not but think of hi& digestion, ^at the 
next he was bound to recognize his intelligence! 
Above the twinkling eyes, which were themselves 
very keen and vivacious, the head was strong and 
solid. If Mr. Sunderland was like a pig, it was a 
pig with the intelligence strongly and sanely de- 
veloped. He was very rich ; he was a bachelor, and 
seemed happy in the state; he had great political 
influence ; he had refused office. He appeared to 
enjoy all aspects of life, and one of the things which 
amused him most was the game of politics. At his 
little dinners he liked to entertain no one better than 
a Cabinet minister, unless it were a pretty and a witty 
woman. He had seen John in the House, admired 
his handsome vivacious appearance, and asked him to 
dinner. John accepted with pleasure, for he had 
heard of Mr. Sunderland's influence, and he was cap- 
tivated by the compliment of an invitation to one of 
those banquets which were notoriously select ; and his 
pleasure was increased when he found that in the 
small party to which he had been bidden there were 
three Cabinet ministers and at least two of the pret- 
tiest women in London. 

John prepared to be happy ; but to prepare to be 
happy, is to challenge disappointment. You build 
the palace of happiness stone by stone, and dullness 
sits heavy in every chamber : you go into the back- 
yard, and with a glint of sunshine over the wall hap- 
piness has kissed you and gone. John found himself 
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out of it. The ladies, who were undeniably pretty, 
and with eyes and teeth and laughter which were al- 
most wit, were SQbusy with fascinating the more pon- 
derous politicians that they scarcely seemed to no- 
tice that the new youth was good-looking, and the 
attentions of the magnates of his party were so casual 
as to be less complimentary than obvious contempt. 
A limp finger from Lord Allport and a galvanized 
grin on the tired face of Mr. Belchamber were all the 
signs that they recognized in Mr. Maidment a pledged 
supporter. John's contempt increased as the delicate 
feast went on. He asked himself why this elderly 
Sybarite had asked him ? His lip curled at the pleas- 
antries with which, to their own immense satisfaction, 
the politicians entertained the beauties. The insincer- 
ity of these public moralists filled him with disgust, 
the coarseness and clumsiness of their compliments. 
If the admirable artist who had made the entries of 
the evening had had no finer taste in flavors, they 
might have been dining at a farmer's ordinary. And 
their equivocal compliments to the ladies were no 
worse than the jests which they rolled at each other. 
They told stories against each other and all were of 
one pattern. Each had a tale of some delinquency 
of the other. If you had believed them, you would 
have supposed that her Majesty's Ministers cared for 
nothing but gambling in railway carriages, following 
pretty women, and sneering at politics. Otho Sun- 
derland beamed irresponsible ; he led the talk ; he 
gave it its greatest richness. Somebody spoke of the 
Badicals. 
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'* Eadicals 1 " he cried ; '* we are all Eadicals. 
Hillingdon is Badical till yon tonch tbe land^ Allport 
till you touch his monotonous pheasants ; Simpson's 
a Socialist to the point of Sevres china, and Belcham- 
ber to that of ladies' gowns. The ladies must have 
pretty gowns for Belchamber." Mr. Stanley Bel- 
chamber^ in whose weary face the lines had been van- 
ishing in that unctuous atmosphere, made ready to 
think of a moty but the irresistible host passed on 
aboYC him. " I shall dish you all," he said ; ** I shall 
lead the party yet ; I haven't a taste I can't give up 
with a smile — ^not even the gowns." He gave a large 
smile to left and right and added, ''No degree of 
Communism can prevent one woman from being pret- 
tier than another." 

" Order, order 1 " cried Lord Allport for no par- 
ticular reason and laughed immoderately. 

*'Otho doesn't stop at the gowns," said Stanley 
Belchamber, who had at last put together something 
which seemed witty. Perhaps it was witty, for they 
all laughed, and pretty Lady Skipmore whispered 
something to Mr. Hillingdon, and called him a cad 
when he threatened to repeat it. 

"Don't reform away our pretty clothes," said 
lovely Mrs. MuUinger gravely ; "we should be noth- 
ing without theuL" 

Mrs. Mullinger had large soft eyes, and made the 
most simple remarks. Nobody knew if she meant to 
be funny, and, when her audience roared with laugh- 
ter, she looked at them like a surprised dove. 

As the wine began to take effect and the public 
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serrants expanded more and more^ the talk came 
faster and the jokes aroused more generous laughter. 
Hillingdon declared that Lord Allport had sold the 
future of the House of Lords to a beautiful Radical 
lady ; and Allport asserted that Hillingdon had failed 
to meet the local Three Hundred^ whose mouth-piece 
he was^ because he was so intent on robbing a bagman 
at ecarU that he had passed the station unawares. 
''There he was in a first-class carriage with the 
blinds down pocketing the gent's last shilling, and 
there were his masters outside waiting for his defense 
of his monstrous and unpatriotic treatment of the 
great French Egg Question; they'll neyer forgive 
him ; the seat's lost." 

"Hillingdon," said Mr. Belchamber, "would 
make any place too hot to hold him." 

"Ahl" cried Otho Sunderland; "he may find 
that useful some day." 

There was a pause before the laughter came ; 
there was a sort of shiver in Lady Skipmore's silvery 
laughter. Lady Skipmore had been born and 
brought up in one of the quieter towns of New Eng- 
land, and her first success in English society had been 
as the daintiest of Puritans ; but she was a clever lit- 
tle woman, and finding that in the set which struck 
her as the best a certain freedom of speech prevailed, 
she had drilled herself through a time of blushes to 
listen to amazing talk and to answer in the same key. 
" When you are in Rome," she said to herself, "you 
must talk as the Romans talk," and it was not long 
before she bettered her example. It was all talk with 
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Lady Skipmore, and the letters which she wrote to 
her relations in America were filled half with the 
names bat not the talk of the prominent people 
among whom she moved, and half with the latest 
anecdotes of her babies. 

John Maidment was vastly disgusted. The night 
was hot and dry, and when he left Mr. Sunderland^s 
house he found small refreshment. On the stairs he 
had heard a burst of laughter, and felt certain that 
they were laughing at him. He would make some of 
them laugh on the wrong side of their mouths yet. 
He half resolved to start the crusade on the morrow 
— ^to set forth on a speaking tour, to stump the coun- 
try, to lay bare to the deluded provincials the intimate 
opinions of these men, whose moral perorations had 
thrilled them in the daily papers. He remembered 
the time when he too had been thrilled, and he was 
furious with these men who had deceived him. 
"What do they think of me,'* he said aloud, "that 
they speak like that before me ? Do they think me 
a fool— so weak that I can't hurt them ?" He was 
deeply wounded. It seemed to him that he had never 
before seen in all its naked deformity the shameless 
cynicism of the political orators whose mouths were 
full in full political meetings of equity, philanthropy, 
morality. 
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CHAPTER XV, 



The next morning Jolin Maidment was engaged 
to break&st with a genial young Whig of his acquaint- 
ance, and he was still so full of the impressions of the 
last night that he spoke eloquently and with feeling 
of the contrast between public professions and private 
beliefs; and^ being met with some light objections 
and eommentSy he grew rapidly warmer and expressed 
himself with an earnestness and even with a passion 
which is rare at an English breakfast table. He made 
an excellent impression. His words were very effect- 
ive, and some of the listeners were busy wondering 
if he might not be a power in the House. They 
wagged their heads at each other when he had gone, 
and said that he was a very earnest chap and had lots 
of go ; and before he went his young host, wise as 
genial, had engaged him to come and speak to his 
constituents for him on some occasion before the next 
meeting of Parliament. 

Some months passed before John's Whig friend 
claimed the fulfillment of his promise, and he re- 
sponded to the summons like one awaking from a 
lethargy to a glorious day. He had not enjoyed these 
months of repose. He had stayed for the most part 
in his dull London lodgings, studying and doubting 
the usefulness of his studies ; thinking of Brentholme 
which had already found a tenant, and telling him- 
self that he had no place to go to ; taking a doubtful 
pleasure in economizing. He pictured the Brent 
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family established in the Marine Parade of the qniet 
watering-place which was too near to their beloved 
home ; he did not want to go to them ; he was angry 
because they did not press him to come. He was 
angry too at the folly of the family. It was absurd 
that they should have got themselves into such a posi- 
tion with their pride and reticence. Why had the 
Colonel not confided in him from the first ? He asked 
himself the question again and again^ though he was 
sick of it. He pictured Paul riding about after cows 
in Montana, and did not like the picture. Beminded 
of a promise which he had forgotten, and being called 
to speak at short notice in a small country town where 
he was unknown, his spirit leaped within him ; he 
felt the first stirring of spring ; he perceived that an- 
other time of political activity had come ; his speech 
was ready to flow. And his speech did flow indeed, 
and to such purpose, that the rumor of it spread be- 
yond the petty place where it was delivered ; it was 
noticed by more than one of the London papers, and 
finally one passage of it was quoted in a leader of the 
'' Times.'' 

The chiefs of John Maidment's party had con- 
cocted a little measure for Ireland, and, after produc- 
ing it with tender patronizing speeches, had been 
obliged to postpone it to the coming session. Upon 
this one of the entertaining experiments which are 
made upon the sister island John, sore with things in 
general, and especially with his leaders, allowed him- 
self a free rush of indignant criticism. He did not ' 
suppose that he would be heard beyond the white- 
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washed Ifalls of the Institute^ and he thought that he 
might relieye his oyercharged heart and hear no more 
of it. He did not mean to say mnch ; but the excite- 
ment of speech after long silence^ the applanse of his 
audience mingled with expostulatory grumblings of 
the most orthodox^ and the unfeigned delight of his 
host, carried the young orator forward on a full 
stream. He touched briefly on former and larger 
measures for Ireland, and, after pointing out that the 
expected effect had not in ^ach case followed, he held 
up the little piece of legislation which was to be now 
tried in its turn, and shook it and turned it inside out 
and flung it down with a fine scorn. "Let nobody 
suppose," he said, "that I look with disrespect on 
the author of this measure. He has produced a mas* 
ter-piece. With patient industry and a more than 
Machiavellian subtlety he has put together a piece of 
legislation so ingeniously framed that the good, which 
it can in the happiest circumstances effect, will be the 
least possible, and the disturbance which it can not 
but produce must be incalculable and irremediable. I 
congratulate her Majest/s Goyemment. We are all 
warm supporters of her Majesty's Goyemment" 

Here he was interrupted by the warm applause of 
those who had been a little puzzled but now recog- 
nized a familiar signal for acclamations. 

"We are all warm supporters of her Majesty's 
Goyemment, and it is our priyilege to recognize with 
the profoundest sentiments to what an amazing pitch 
of ingenuity her Majesty's Goyemment can attain." 

Here there was another burst of applause, but 
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some of the more wary were again puzzled and ab- 
stained and looked cunning. 

" This little measure," said John in his sweetest 
tones^ ^^so long expected, so fondly cherished, nursed 
so carefully in the recess, displayed so delicately in 
the session — ^this little measure has eyery fault which 
so small a creature can exhibit. Sent as yet another 
messenger of conciliation, it will conciliate no class 
and exasperate all; instead of the oliye-branch it 
bears the fiery cross ; it will embitter every cause of 
discontent in the country and wiU mitigate none. 
You haye all heard of the physician who threw his 
patients into fits because he understood fits. It might 
almost be held by a cynical critic of measures such as 
these that the Qoyemment liked to throw Ireland into 
conyulsions because they understood coercion bills." 

It was this last illustration which was repeated by 
many people and which found its way into the leading 
newspaper. John thought little of it; it had oc- 
curred to him while he spoke, and had taken shape 
before he had criticised it ; for some reason it had in it 
the element of popularity. It was fated to turn up 
again at an important moment and to haye a start- 
ling effect on its author's career. 

There was dull speech-making in the House of 
Commons. 'The little Irish measure had re-appeared, 
but shone with a fainter light. There was a general 
belief that it was doomed ; it was rumored that it was 
a cause of dissension in the Cabinet, who, as one cun- 
ning gentleman asserted, were only unanimous in the 
intention of ascribing its loss to the obstruction of the 
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Opposition. Its success would have been a doubtful 
good ; its failure might be of yalue to its party. It is 
no wonder that debate on a matter so small and with 
so little vitality grew more and more languid. Even 
the heat of the Irish members required constant stir- 
rings and the more humorous of them almost laughed 
in the midst of their denunciations. It was a night 
of boredom. Scattered on half-empty benches^ legis- 
lators sprawled and yawned. Most of them had 
reached a time of life when monotonous oratory leads 
softly but surely to sleep. Viewed from the Strangers* 
Gallery the House invited a study of various degrees 
and sorts of baldness^ for^ save where here and there 
one peacefully slumbered in the shadow of his tilted 
hat, the members were uncovered. There was shiny 
baldness and fluffy baldness^ bumpy pates with wisps 
of hair laid dexterously across, but scarcely one head 
thickly and honestly covered. They were the heads 
of elderly sensible persons, who had done the more 
serious work of their lives, some at ample desks in the 
City, some in the turnips or on the heather. Now, 
as their waists expanded, they seemed like men who 
were taking their ease, as Englishmen sometimes wiU, 
in the least easy manner possible. 

But if to the great majority of members politics 
were obviously a matter of at least secondary impor- 
tance, there was a fair show on both sides of the 
House of more earnest politicians. There were men 
who were young, as youth is reckoned nowadays, 
some on the sunny side of forty, others between forty 
and fifty. 
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Among these latter one might see the keen gray 
face of a lawyer^ who had worked day after day from 
dawn to bed-time that he might be rich enough to 
enter Parliament, and who, having won his seat, was 
worrying himself with the fear that he had forced his 
mind into a shape too exclusiyely legal. With nerr- 
ous face, disordered hair, dnsty and gritty as his legal 
book-shelves, he sat twisting his long legs and spur- 
ring his jaded attention. There too was the grave 
rough face of a workmen*s candidate, who wasted too 
much of his energy in the set purpose of showing that 
he held himself at least as good as his fine-haired 
neighbors ; and next to him was the light fluffy hair 
and pale-eyed, self-satisfied, intelligent face of the 
political theorist — a theorist who had learned the 
general principles of legislation from books^ as a 
child his catechism, and who spent his life in preach- 
ing them like a Dissenting minister and in measuring 
with his little accurate rules the rough-and-tumble' 
law-making of his party. There too were the small 
body of the might-have-beens, cold, supercilious, criti- 
cal of the efforts of their comrades, statesmen them- 
selves had it been worth their while. There too, 
next to the well-fed, well-groomed, Otho Sunderland, 
who watched the game with a mild eupeptic interest, 
was the big head with staring eyes of the politician 
altogether serious. Destitute of humor, loving de- 
bate however dull, rushing in private life into discus- 
sion and explanation of old debates long gone by, re- 
tailing on no encouragement old House-of-Oommons 
jests and anecdotes, proud of the least significant of 
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public oflSces, and looking up with respect to his col- 
leagues in the Cabinet, the politician, who played the 
game as if he had one of his claw^like fingers in the 
management of the Universe, presented to the observ- 
ant eye a strange resemblance to an unfinished eagle. 
And there were a few men really young, shining like the 
lilies of the field in a great company of potatoes, who 
proclaimed in every line of head and face, as in their 
clothes and boots, that they owed their seats to family 
influence. They were a strange gathering, and over 
all of them — ^the successful, those who might have 
been successful, those who struggled for success, 
drowsy elders and gilded youths alike, intellectual- 
ized pigs and unfinished eagles— hung on that night 
a double portion of dreariness. Dreariness was the 
very atmosphere of the scene. One might have 
thought that the speakers were condemned to fill so 
many columns of the morning paper. An orator 
stopped in the midst of his oration to yawn. A 
thought had been beaten thin in a newspaper article, 
and now the article was beaten thin in a speech. It 
seemed as if viands had been warmed up again and 
were served to people who had already supped too 
well. It had all been heard before ; they would have 
to hear it all again. The hearers sat like men who 
were undergoing a cure, condemned to sit and let 
words trickle over them, so many an hour, in a sort 
of bath of vapors. They were undergoing the word- 
cure. 

John too was overwhelmed by the general dreari- 
ness. He sat hearing arguments, foreseeing the argn- 
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ment which was to come next, repeating like a ma- 
chine the answer which had been giyen so often. He 
sat like a lonely pleasure-seeker at a dnll play^ the 
dialogue of which he knows by heart. 

But on a sudden he was aroused from his lethargy. 
A speaker of the Opposition, who had been going on 
the familiar rounds tired perhaps of ending his speech 
with his usual sentence of solemn warning, dropped 
an allusion to fits and coercion bills, and sat down. 
Two or three people, who were less near to sleep than 
their neighbors, looked at John and smiled. The 
Cabinet minister who rose to take his turn at the 
evening's solemn mockery turned as he rose and 
looked at John. The young member felt a sudden 
thrill of nenrous excitement, but it grew faint as the 
great man began to repeat the familiar answers to the 
familiar criticisms of the last speaker. It was not 
until his task was done that he seemed to remember 
the young supporter who sat behind him ; and then, 
with an air of patronage and playfulness, he said a 
few words about the indiscretion of extreme youth. 

There was a laugh, and John leaped in his seat 
To be rebuked and patronized by one of these very 
men with whose flippancy he was so righteously angry 1 
To be ridiculed by a master of such clumsy forensic 
pleasantry I John did not stop to think what he was 
doing ; he was on his feet before the minister had 
lowered himself to his place ; he met the recognition 
of the Speaker's glance; he was making his first 
speech in Parliament. He heard his yoice full and 
firm in the place ; he felt words and sentences ar- 
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range themselyes before him; the argnments were 
only too familiar, but his annoyanoe gaye them life ; 
he was glad of his annoyance, for he spoke with fire, 
and knew that he was speaking well. The House be- 
gan to fill rapidly ; members poured in to listen, and 
those who had been dozing on the benches sat up and 
forgot the immense tedium. John felt the growing 
interest, the delight of kindling admiration, the old 
stimulant of opposition. The criticisms of the small 
Irish measure sprang with new life to his lips, and, 
when he had made an end of these, he dared to pass 
to a wider view of the needs and distresses of Ireland, 
to a fine scorn of meddling injurious legislation, to a 
finer hope of honest and helpful reforms. He did not 
speak too long ; he trusted to his instinct ; he broke 
off when the sympathy of his audience was warmest. 

" As for the allusion to my youth,'' he said with 
an effective change of manner, ^*if indeed it could 
have been intended for so insignificant an individual 
as myself, I will not repeat yet again — ^trite answer 
to a trite accusation — ^that youth is a fault soon reme-. 
died, r wiU not affect to regret that I am young. I 
will only say that, when I am come to man's estate, 
I hope that I shall know better than to mistake a 
worn-out historical taunt for an effective rebuke.'' 

When John sat down, the House was full of ani- 
mation, and he heard the delighted acclamations of 
the Opposition. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

The young man who wakes to find himself &mons 
may be surprised to find how little way the trumpet 
of fame can carry. The seryant-girl who trots up- 
stairs with his tea and toast is aware of no change 
in his importance. The man who liyes in the rooms 
below does not know his name ; the man who lives 
in the attics above scorns him as a well-dressed idler. 
A friend and playmate of his childhood wonders 
vaguely^ as he walks into the city, if the Maidment 
who seems to have made rather a good speech is any 
relation of the fellow whom he used to know at 
school ; and he tries to remember if that was the way 
in which his friend spelt his name. 

Still John was famous. His name was in all the 
papers, and his speech was fairly reported in some of 
them. At least two men stopped him in Pall Mall to 
congratulate him, and the sociable young Whig, for 
whom he had spoken at Easter, passed his arm through 
his and walked him up the pavement of St. James's 
Street with the air of an impresario who had brought 
out a successful prima donna. In Piccadilly, too, a 
very smart lady in a very smart carriage clapped her 
litUe gloved hands in a most knowing manner, and 
the next moment a Cabinet Minister's wife, who, 
as is the way with women, was a far more earnest 
partisan than her semi-cynical lord, glared at him 
like a political Medusa. John was not turned to 
stone : he felt that he had really made an impres- 
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sion ; he was aglow with life ; it was summer in 
all the air ; it was hard to beliore that any place 
could be more delightful than the shady side of Pic- 
cadilly. Nor did John Maidment's reputation pass 
with the day. His attitude to his party was the text 
of leading articles and the caxise of letters more or 
less indignant printed in the daily papers; while 
at the week's end a whole article of a wise and good 
weekly Beriew was dedicated to the young member^ 
who found himself admired and chided with the ten- 
der regret of the least narrow of maiden aunts. He 
had been naughty^ but he was a yery cleyer boy : it 
was by no means certain that he too had not some 
touch of genius. 

These were brave days for the young man. He 
marked a daily growing flood of cards of invitation^ 
and the more flattering tribute of little notes. Nods 
in the street were more marked ; people who knew 
him were glad to say so^ and were apt to think that 
they had always known that he would make his 
mark. To make his mark — is it not a fine phrase ? 
To insist upon recognition, to cry aloud this is I who 
have done something. The uneducated person who 
can not sign his name makes his mark also, but that 
is another matter. It was the season, the time of 
the flood of frivolity, when every one in the world, 
the world who dress and dine and ride on glossy 
horses in the Park, was on the lookout for a nov- 
elty. '* Tell us of some new thing,'* they seem to 
cry to each other ; ^^ boredom is only half a length 
behind, and we must catch at something interesting 
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or be caught. Oh! my dear^ is that the young 
man who made the wonderful speech or somettiing ? 
How clever he looks, and what eyes I My dear, you 
must introduce him to me." Charming women de- 
clared emphatically that they must know John Maid- 
ment. Little plots were made that they might meet 
him at luncheon. His manner was pronounced per- 
fect. He was yiyacious ; his eyes were full of fire ; 
it was often said of him that he was such a relief 
after all those yoxmg men who could not amuse them- 
selves and took no pains to amuse anybody else. 

It seemed to John as if all the world was kind to 
him except the magnates of his party. Cards came 
to him from their wives, but no personal attentions. 
They still preserved the attitude of superior beings 
and showed no sign of thinking him dangerous. The 
Cabinet of the day was composed of men unusually 
clever; they had dexterously defended many weak 
positions; they had reached the point of thinking 
that nobody outside their charmed ciix^le was of much 
importance. As for this boy who had attacked them 
from the rear, when any one of them thought of him 
at all, he took care to be patronizing and contemptu- 
ous. John was angry ; he felt the insolence of their 
attitude ; he was sure that this ignoring of his powers 
was mere affectation — part of the awfal insincerity 
which had shocked him so deeply abeady. He waited 
for his opportunity and attacked them again. As the 
session went on he made more speeches, spirited, ef- 
fective, not too many. If his own side preserved 
more or less the air of indifference, the Opposition 
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grew more and more enthusiaetic, and his words 
flowed apace under the combined stimnlants of ap- 
plause and indignation. Nothing could be more ef- 
fective than his attitude of the enthusiast who had 
lost or was fast losing his cherished illusions. He 
looked the part ; he felt the loss. He seemed to em- 
body the ardent faith of youth. His yoice trembled 
as, speaking for the young Liberals of his college 
days, he described their ardor for reforms, their trust 
in their leaders, their vision of the fairer day to be, 
and then, carried away by his feelings, contrasted the 
hopes of these young enthusiasts with the catch-vote 
compromises of judicious and skeptical politicians. 
It was John's best peroration, and he recognized with 
delight that he owed its vigor to his righteous indig- 
nation. He nursed this indignation ; he kept his eyes 
fixed on the insincerities of the party leaders; he 
tapped them, and listened to the hollow sounds. 
While they turned a bold front to the world, was it 
not notorious that no one of them agreed with his 
fellows ? If they were big with contempt of all who 
were outside of the charmed circle, were not all their 
best energies wasted in wrangling within it ? What 
chance was there of an effectual policy from a collec- 
tion of men who disagreed on the very aims to which 
their efforts should be directed ? 
4 More and more directly with each succeeding day 
did John Maidment's criticism of his chiefs lead him 
to a comparison of parties. More and more ready was 
he to declare that for useful reforms Liberals were not 
a whit more zealous than Conservatives. In his mo- 
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ments of leisure and solitude he reviewed the ques- 
tions which were sure to arise^ and considered what 
were the coming Liberal measures which he would be 
called upon to support. There was the extension of 
the franchise^ but that he must put aside^ for by the 
peculiar accidents of his case he was prevented from 
voting for any extension of the franchise. As for the 
land, he expected nothing from the present Govern- 
ment but a too probable meddling, which would pro- 
duce nothing but general insecurity. Of that which 
is too often with unconscious humor termed "the 
abolition of primogeniture^'' moderate men of all par- 
ties expressed at times a mild approval, which was 
extended also to the abolition of teiiants for life, and 
a cheapening and simplification of the methods of 
land transfer. For any more sweeping changes in 
land tenure were these ministers, of whom the ma- 
jority were large landowners, likely to be in earnest — 
these ministers, who, as John had found to his sorrow, 
were earnest about nothing ? All sorts of useful re- 
forms were kept waiting because they were not of a 
kind to excite the sluggish imaginations of the nuuss 
of voters. The fairest river in the world ran foul and 
putrid through the richest city. Crowded on rotting 
floors and swarming on crumbling staircases, boys 
and girls grew up together with no chance of decency^ 
no playground but the gutter, no protection for their 
youth. 

As for these and other like matters, there was 
apathy enough in all quarters, but there was at least 
as much chance of their being dealt with by a Oon- 
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seryatiye as by a Liberal Goyemment. Indeed^ the 
first prominent politician^ who had coquetted with a 
scheme for the improyement of the houses in which 
herd the London poor, was a Tory leader, who had 
incontinently drawn down upon himself the rebuke 
and ridicule of Liberal political economists. John 
Maidment said to himself again and again that the 
Opposition were at least more honest, and that from 
them there was more chance of obtaining useful, if 
unshowy, reforms. They were more honest; they 
made less pretense ; they did not taint the air with 
their sham philanthropy, their windy protestations ; 
they did not eyen go quite so far in pouring flattery, 
which they knew' to be undeseryed, upon their be- 
guiled and injured countrymen. The comparison of 
parties, which always ended to the disadyantage of 
the party to which he belonged, exercised more and 
more the actiye mind of Mr. John Maidment. 

One afternoon in the height of the season John sat 
brooding in his lodgings. The af teimoon sun poured 
in, and gaye an irritating importance to the cheap 
striped table-cloth, and a dazzling brilliancy to the 
glass pendants of the chimney ornaments. The blind 
was pulled up awry ; a faint smell of cooking came 
up from below ; the landlady *s baby was fretful, and 
an inferior organ was jerking out ^^ La donna d mo- 
bile " at the street comer. John was out of spirits. 
The world seemed dry and dusty as the July after- 
noon. He was sick of his recurring arguments on 
political parties, and as sick of that social success 
which he had tasted so eagerly. After all, his success 
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had been as nothing in comparison with that of the new- 
est American girl^ who had exchanged her triumphs as 
belle of Kansas Gity for the amazement and delight 
of the Conrts of Europe. Even the enchanting 
Spaniard, who sang in the most proper drawing- 
rooms those songs of Spain which were suspected of 
being so awfully wicked, had been a greater celebrity. 
John pushed aside a pile of cards, with which the 
table was littered, and was half inclined to abjure 
society. His notes for an essay on the Water Supply 
of London seemed eyen less to the purpose ; it almost 
seemed as if a drought was the proper thing for this 
inferior Babylon. There was another pile of papers, 
which pleased him less than any. He had been ex- 
travagant in nothing, and yet he had spent too much 
money. He looked round the room and recognized 
his virtuous economy in living in a place so unlovely. 
He cotQd think of nothing but hansoms, which could 
have rolled away with his pitiful allowance. What a 
shame it was that he, who had so many important 
matters on his mind, should be obliged to consider 
the price of a necessary cab or a pair of decent boots I 
Nobody, he knew well, was less greedy of money than 
he ; but enough to save him from these sordid calcu- 
lations — ^was he not justified in demanding of Fortune 
so little as that ? It was so iniquitous that a fine in- 
strument should be blunted by base uses. If only he 
had been as little scrupulous as other men, he might 
« by this time be in a position where he could put all 
thoughts of money on one side. He gave a great sigh, 
unlocked an old box which stood on the sloping floor 
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at his side and shoyed the papers in^ and^ as hepnshed 
them down, he caught a glimpse of a piece of writing, 
which made him pause. Forgotten in the old dis- 
patch-box was a scrap of paper on which Letty had 
written some yerses. He remembered the exact place 
in the old garden at Brentholme where he had canght 
her spouting the lines, and had made her repeat them, 
and he had condemned them as formless doggerel, and 
she had been highly indignant and had declared that 
they were like all summer to her, and that he knew 
nothing about it ; and afterward in a mocking mood 
she had written them out for him and bade him learn 
them by heart. 

John thought that he was a great admirer of 
poetry, but he had got out of the way of reading it. 
Perhaps he had always liked it best when it was near- 
est to rhetoric. Certainly these lines of Coleridge, 
written in the half-formed girlish hand, struck him 
still as childish stuff : 

Bat green leaves and blossoms and sanny warm weather. 
And singing and loving, all come back together ; 
And the lark is so brimful of gladness and love, 
The green fields below him, the blae sky above, 
That he sings and he sings and for ever sings he — 
I love my love and my love loves me. 

A doubt flitted across the young man's mind if 
there were not something in this song after all, a cer- 
tain freshness which changed the air of his stuffy 
London lodging. But it was the well-known writing 
which appealed to him more surely. As he held 
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the crampled paper, his conscience leaped up like a 
Jack-in-the-box and began asking questions. Had 
he been too quick to leave the girl, who in his mental 
picture showed so fair ? Had he not been wrong in 
writing so little to the Brents ? Was she pining for 
him by the green breaking waves of the shore ? How 
fresh and cool was the thought of the sea in that 
stuffy room above the narrow street 1 It would be 
sweet to breathe the salt air, if only for an hour, and 
sweet to see again the girl who perhaps was thinking 
at that very moment of him. He could see her eyes 
as they looked up and saw him coming. He would 
go, if only for a single day ; he would rush in upon 
the Brent family in exile by the sea — ^yes, certainly, 
unless some duty, political or other, prevented him, 
he would go down by an early train on the very next 
morning. If it were not for the big ball he would go 
down that night ; but he must go to the ball. It was 
one of the things to which everybody went who had 
a chance of going ; and besides, he had told Lady 
Gertrude that he should be there. He had not seen 
Lady Gertrude for two whole days ; and she had been 
so kind to him — ^the whole Boucherett family had 
been so kind — ^that he felt himself bound to stay for 
that one evening. To-morrow he would go ; and he 
felt so virtuous after this good intention, that the 
heat and the dust and the problems and the bills 
seemed light as air ; and, as the eveping brought a 
grateful coolness, he went out to dine at his club with 
a quick step and a good appetite. 
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CHAPTEB XVIL 



Now it happened that John Maidment at his elnb 
fell in with one of those yonng men who represent 
most clearly the reaction from the languid swells of 
twenty years 9%o or more. This was a yery smart and 
sanguine young man, who was charged with an ex- 
cess of vivacity, who prided himself on being on fa- 
miliar terms with all sorts of people, and called almost 
all his male acquaintance by their Ghristian names. 

'*Ah, Johnny 1" he said as he pinched Maid- 
ment's arm ; ^'how goes it, and when is it to be, or 
are you ^till behaving badly ? " 

** What do you mean ? '* asked Johnny with a fine 
blush. 

"Oh, of course — yes, yes — ^very prudent— doosid 
careful 1" said the other youth. '* Where are you 
going when the season's over ? Not to Boucherett, 
of course ? " 

'* I don't know what you mean," said John loftily, 
but his heart was beating. Was this outspoken i)er^ 
son the echo of the speech of many ? Was it possible 
that people expected this — that they had chosen him 
to make this imposing match ? There was no girl in 
London of whom the world would naturally expect a 
more remarkable alliance. She was the striking figure 
of her family, and the. family was one of the most 
powerful in England. She represented rank, and 
wealth, and political influence, and moreover she 
was beautifuL She had been so kind to him, so 
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frank in showing her admiration of his talent, her 
sympathy with his nobler yiews. Had she shown 
more than admiration, a warmer, deeper sympathy? 
His mind ran back over their friendship ; he almost 
heard the rustle of her gown and felt the cordial pres- 
sure of her hand. It was too early for him to go to 
this ball yet ; he had not seen her for two days — how 
would she welcome him ? He would mark her wel- 
come with a newer, keener interest. If something 
should prevent her from coming P He began to im- 
agine hindrances. Personal friendships or local ties 
might take her to some dance less famous ; she might 
be ill ; all sorts of things might have happened in two 
days. He blamed himself for having lost sighj) of her. 
He was almost thinking of her as if it were possible 
that he might win her. Of course it was out of the 
question : of course, when it came to the point, she 
would not take him, or would not be allowed to take 
him. Besides, he was bound, or in some sort bound. 
Anyway, he need not think of it, for she would never 
accept him ; he would not be such a fool as to think 
of it. Only he was glad that they would meet that 
night ; it would be immensely interesting, exciting. 
He looked at the clock. How slow the time went I 
He could not go at eleven ; he might be the first man 
in the room ; he must wait a little. If it were not im- 
possible on both sides, what a striking event it would 
be I How i)eople would talk about it I He thought 
that he might go now. 

There were plenty of people going up the stairs 
when John arrived at the ball. It was one of the 
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staircases of London, cool white marble and broad 
low steps, on which it was pleasant for ladies to move 
upward slowly with their plamage drawn softly after 
thera. The lights were most becoming, the rooms 
large and lofty as the rooms of an Italian palace, and 
the handsomest women of the London world took care 
to wear the finest clothes and all their diamonds. It 
was an atmosphere which may be described as deco- 
rously intoxicating. John mounted the staircase, 
yiyid brilliant and excited; about him was a glow 
and a murmur, and before him the unknown future. 
When he had reached the doorway, John stood 
still and looked eagerly into the room ; opposite to 
him was the lady who was filling his thoughts. She 
had come then. The long si)ace of polished floor was 
empty between them, for the crowd had not come. 
The girl's head was turned aside, as she spoke to the 
Austrian attach^, with whom she was going to dance ; 
she did not see John ; for a few moments he could 
gaze at her and wonder. She had nerer been so beau- 
tiful. She was almost pale ; much of her splendid 
color had gone, and she looked the lovelier. She was 
all in white ; she was dressed more like a young girl 
Jhan usual ; she was full of strength and grace, but 
she was certainly paler. As John stared at her, she 
turned her head and met his gaze ; he thought that 
the great dark eyes were softer. She bowed slightly, 
rather haughtily, but he was sure that the color deep- 
ened as she bowed. Some feeling made him draw 
back ; he went out again and stood at the top of the 
stairs, watching the gowns come curling up, and the 
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smiles and nods of gracions heads. As he stood mns- 
ing, a lady of his acquaintance spoke to him, and, as 
he answered her, he went at her elbow into the room. 
There she asked him a question, and then, with a 
light musical laugh, she said, ^^ You ain't listening. 
I see where your eyes are. I'm not a bit angry ; fol- 
low your eyes." 

'^ Shall I ? " said John laughing, and walked across 
.the floor. Was everybody saying the same thing? 
Had he given them cause to think it — ^given her 
cause ? It was like fate. What a prize she looked I 
His thoughts were going apace as he bowed before 
Lady Gertrude. She was certainly different — a little 
prouder, a little stiller, but also a little softer. 
Though her words were complaining, they lacked 
their proper sharpness and emphasis. 

"You never come to see us," she said, "since you 
became such a celebrity; why should you? There 
are so many people so much more interesting." 

John vowed that, if he did what he liked, he 
would come every day, every hour. She did not 
want to dance. There was a charming cool corner 
in this luxurious house, where was a palm-tree and 
lattice-work as oriental as the palm-tree ; and several 
observant persons, who passed by the place, noticed 
that Lady Gertrude sat idle there, while a handsome 
and impetuous young man, whom some of them rec- 
ognized as a rising member of Parliament, seemed to 
be speaking with an animation unusual in English- 
men. John caught a glance now and then, which 
was full of meaning to him, and heard a whisper and 
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a woman's laugh. His yanitj was on fire. It must 
be that the world thought that this fine flower was 
his to take or leaye, as he thought best. It must be 
true; she must care for him. What other cause 
could there be of this new gentleness, this adorable 
softness of a creature so proud and splendid ? He 
looked at her, and she would not meet his eyes ; he 
leaned toward her speaking eagerly, and she was 
silent ; he heard his own Toice full of emotion, and 
felt that she was moved by its music. What a prize 
to gain I How men would envy the man who won 
her I At the thought he looked up and saw Algy 
Gamer stop short not twenty yards away, and glare 
at him with an open rage which was almost like a 
blow. Mr. Gamer had as little concealment as a say- 
age. He was a savage. He turned away without a 
nod. John looked after him, and his face was eager, 
radiant, triumphant ; he felt his power and the joy of 
the conflict. 

When John woke the next morning, he asked 
himself if he were bound or free. Certain words 
which he had said to the girl just before their parting 
were as clear to him as if they were written on his 
wall ; but he could not tell how much they had meant 
—how much she had taken them to mean. He had 
no room for any other thought, and he was glad to 
thrust all other thoughts away. He had clean for- 
gotten that on that morning he had intended to visit 
<^the Brents in their new home by the sea ; yesterday's 
purpose seemed to have been no more than a passing 
idle fancy. There was only one thing for him to do. 
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He must see Lady Gertrude as soon as possible. He 
would see at a glance, in the mere look of her greet- 
ing, how much she had taken his words to mean, or 
how little — whether he were still free or bound. He 
half hoped that he was bound ; that at least would 
end all doubts and* hesitations. Moreover, he fore- 
saw, though he would not recognize the thought, that 
he would say to himself that he had drifted into this 
affair, that he had not deliberately made up his mind 
to transfer his affections to Lady Gertrude and to 
think no more of that other girl, who had been so 
much to him in his boyhood. Had he gone too far 
for going back ? Was he bound ? The hours seemed 
leaden-footed ; he could scarcely get through the day 
till the time came when he might call with a fair 
chance of finding Lady Gertrude at home. 

At last the hour came. As he followed the foot- 
man up-stairs, he thought that he could hear his 
heart beating like a drum ; he moistened his lips lest 
he should not be^able to utter a syllable. He had to 
cross a long space of noiseless carpet ; the afternoon 
light was shaded. He saw that the girl was alone ; as 
she rose to receive him, he looked eagerly at her face. 
In a moment came a great feeling of relief; she 
greeted him as usuaL He sank into a chair, smiling, 
with a full sense of well-being. He was delighted 
that she was so large minded, so generous, so noble. 
He could not see the slightest difference in her look or 
manner. He was sure that a meaner woman would 
have made him speak plainly for the satisfaction of 
refusing him, if not for the joy of accepting him. 

n 
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Would she have accepted him ? He wondered and 
forgot to speak. 

" My mother is asleep in her den," said Lady Ger- 
trude ; "they will wake her when they bring tea." 
Then she went on to talk of the trifles of the day and 
hour with perhaps a little more hurry than usual, and 
John found himself engaged in a little five o^clock con- 
versation which began to irritate him. He began 
to think she was a little too cool. Was it possible 
that her air of unconcern was neither proper pride 
nor generosity, but merely the result of inattention to 
those words of his ? He had fancied that her mind 
had been busy with those words for the last sixteen 
hours ; and perhaps she had scarcely noticed them. 
He was uneasy ; his vanity was alarmed ; he was sick 
of this chitchat. He felt that he must make her 
show a little consciousness that some words had 
passed between them, some words of more meaning 
than this thin society babble. 

Almost before he was aware, his voice grew more 
tender, his talk more personal. He drew his chair 
nearer; he saw her color deepen. Then came a 
pause, and then, obedient, .as it seemed, to some ex- 
ternal impulse he said, *^ Have you forgotten what I 
said last night?" 

As the words were finished, he realized that they 
were the very words which he had meant not to say. 
He remembered that only a few minutes before he had 
been relieved because she seemed to have ignored his 
last night's speech. There was no going back again ; 
he rushed pn ; he wa>s eloquent, as he could not help 
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being ; lie had not meant to do this^ but he felt that 
he was doing it welL She made no attempt to ignore 
his n^ords now ; her blush grew deeper ; she could 
not raise her eyes. His voice trembled ; he took her 
hand in both of his. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

In London at the height of the season there are so 
many things of no importance which must be done, 
that there is little time for comfortable leisurely criti- 
cism of our neighbors' mistakes. Every day, almost 
every hour, brings its event, which demands a passing 
ejaculation, and a good lady^s mouth has scarcely lost 
the shape of her last ^^ Oh I " when it has to be opened 
again for a new ** Ah 1 " While one gossip is freeing 
her soul of what she ^^ really must say '^ about Lady 
Blank's last flirtations, the other is inattentive, waiting 
impatiently with Miss Dashaway's last engagement on 
the tip of her tongue. 

Thus one event drives out another, and the leaves 
fall so fast that the social gardeners can not sweep 
them into convenient heaps. It is only in long 
mornings in country-houses, when the crude males 
are shooting, or in long twilights by the fire, when 
the same men are stretching their legs in the smok- 
ing-room after a day^s hunting, that the women have 
time to review the past season, and to give to each of 
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its eyents that degree of attention and criticism 
which is its due. Then with their delicate organs 
they touch and discriminate, they wonder and regret^ 
and eyer and anon some British matron of the hardier 
type gives a spade its real name and with it lays a 
fragile reputation level with the sod. 

Not even the engagement of Lady Gertrude Book- 
ham could receive its proper attention in July. 
Things were hurrying to a close ; girls were counting 
the dances which remained to them ; young men were 
proposing or planning departure ; their elders, mind- 
ful of past dinners, were looking trustfully toward 
Homburg. An engagement, even the engagement of 
the only daughter of the House of Boucherett, could 
by no means be a nine day^s wonder. Nine hours, 
and those in the minutest fragments, were all that 
anybody could spare to the consideration of anybody's 
chances of married happiness. Still a great many 
people in passing had a remark to make about John 
Maidment's luck. "The chap hasn't a penny.'* 
'^ Hasn't he a father somewhere ? Something shady, 
obliged to live abroad — ^Boulogne or somewhere. 
Uncommon clever fellow — ^bound to get on." Among 
politicians of all classes the engagement seemed to ex- 
cite far more admiration of the young member than 
his success as a speaker. They wagged their heads at 
each other, and seemed to imply that it took a bom 
politician to be as clever as thai The event was a 
great deal talked about for the time of year. 

K Lady Gertrude's nearest relations did not talk 
much more about the affair than the hurrying outside 
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world, it is probable that thej thought a great deal 
more. Her placid mother did not think it worth 
while to discuss it, becanse, as she frankly said, it 
would make her uncomfortably hot, and, when all was 
said, Gertrude was sure to have her own way. She 
did not like the marriage. The young man was poor 
and seemed not to belong to any one in particular, 
but she did not object to him much for those reasons. 
It was true that in her young days they did not marry 
that sort of young man ; but times were changed, and 
she accepted the changes and still found herself com- 
fortable. She pronounced a deliberate opinion that 
her future son-in-law would get on, but she doubted 
if he would make a good husband. Met thereupon 
with emphatic assurances that John's priyate charac- 
ter was the great point in his favor, she said that she 
had no doubt of his virtues, but that she was not sure 
that she liked young men who were ** not like other 
young men *' ; that for her part she had always rather 
liked other young men. Lady Gertrude was mightily 
indignant with her mother, and scolded her at inter- 
vals with as much effect as if she we^ boxing with a 
pillow; Lady Whitnley yielding and soon smooth 
again, and her daughter rather red and out of breath. 
As for the Earl of Whimley and Boucherett, that 
magnate was quite happy when the necessary inter- 
view with the young man was over. His wife had 
assured him with a comfortable chuckle that it was 
quite impossible to request his valet, who always ar- 
ranged everything so well, to receive Mr. Maidment's 
proposals. She was delighted ; she thought that no- 
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body but her husband was capable of such an idea ; 
she shook with silent laughter whenever she thought 
of the valet. So Lord Whimley was much occupied 
by the necessity of seeing the young man, and of bear- 
ing himself with proper dignity during their inter- 
view. If Gertrude wanted to marry Mr. What-d^ye- 
call-him, there was no good making a fuss about it ; 
he supposed that he could get his son-in-law some- 
thing, though there were not so many things to be 
had nowadays. He felt, however, that il was his 
duty to be as impressive as possible, and that there 
were certain things which he would be expected to 
say with an impressive manner. He felt that Book- 
ham would be annoyed if he came back from the 
Antipodes and found that his father had not done the 
thing in the proper way. He slipped out and went 
down in a hansom to Mr. Randall, who showed no 
surprise, spoke well of the young man, and gave satis- 
faction without giving advice; by Mr. Eandall he 
was pushed onward to the family lawyer, who sug- 
gested a few phrases, and who understood with ex- 
hilarating readiness what sort of provision should be 
made for the daughter of the House. 

After this, Lord Whimley prepared to receive Mr. 
Maidment. He chose the library, for it was very dig- 
nified and rather dark. The walls were covered with 
old Spanish leather, dark wood, and well-bound books, 
relieved at intervals by rich paintings and silver 
sconces ; the heavy carved furniture gave to its owner 
a comforting feeling of solidity. He stood before the 
great empty fire-place, and with the help of a long 
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piece of string bore himself bravely in the contest. 
John behaved beautifully ; he had been by no means 
sure that he would not be sent about his business ; he 
was equal to either fortune ; he showed most proper 
feeling. Lord Whimley got on capitally. The law- 
yer had said more than once that ** a lady in Lady 
Gertrude's position must live in a certain style." The 
phrase was most useful, and her father insisted on the 
style in which Lady Gertrude must live, so amiably 
and so often, that John found himself graciously con- 
senting that his future wife should be a comparatively 
rich woman. Lord Whimley wrung his hand, and 
being by the movement reminded of his bit of string, 
proceeded to show him a new form of cat's-cradle ; 
then he recovered his dignity, and said some more of 
the style in which Lady Gertrude would be expected 
to live, venturing timidly some words about ponies. 
Finally, as he felt that the end was in sight and all^ 
well, he. confided to his future son-in-law an amazing 
funny story of his own proposal to her ladyship. 

John Maidment, when he had parted from Lord 
Whimley, perceived with wonder that his fate was 
sealed. He regarded himself as the victim, whether 
for good or for ill, of Fate. It seemed almost impos- 
sible that he, John Maidment, was about to make 
this marriage ; it suited him to let himself slide, to 
be the victim of Fate. He was surprised to find him- 
self so calm. His conscience scarcely made itself 
felt. His contact with the world, especially his daily 
contact with the political world, had strengthened 
his habit of regarding himself as far more scrupulous 
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than hig fellows. Every day lie had been contrasting 
himself with the cynical men who played the game 
of politics, until he saw himself more clearly than 
ever as the Scrupulous Man. It was only the tender- 
ly scrupulous man who would have doubted for a 
moment if he were not in some sort bound to a girl 
who bad repulsed him. He was not afraid to think of 
Letty ; he said to himself that it would not do to be 
afraid to think of Letty. He pointed out to himself 
that Letty had not wished to marry him ; he would 
think no more of her ;. it would not be right to think 
any more of her. So he determined to think about 
her and not to think about her ; and meanwhile he 
thought about her. He could only keep telling him- 
self that this thinking about Miss Brent was another 
proof of an over-sensitive conscience. On the whole 
he was calm ; and, if a sudden rush of doubts came 
to him, he told himself how lucky he was — how much 
men envied him — ^how fine a girl he was going to 
marry. And the rush of all things around him helped 
him; it was easy to feel himself dragged into the 
rapids and swept along, excited, irresponsible. 

John's most painful moments were those in which 
he composed the inevitable letter to Oolonel Brent. 
This was his first duty ; he would not shirk his duty ; 
the Brents must not get the first news of his engage- 
ment from the ''Morning Post." He had never found 
such diflSculty in writing ; he was discontented with 
the letter when it had gone ; he felt sick as he opened 
the Colonel's answer. Colonel Brent's letter was very 
short. 
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'*I trust/' he wrote, " that you will let me know 
if I can at any time help you in any way. I wish I 
could increase your allowance, but that is still impos- 
sible. We are all well, and all unite in wishing you 
every happiness. I hope you will be a kind husband. 
I think that women can not stand unkindness as we 
can.** 

There was very little more than this, and John, 
though he was a little impatient of this extreme con- 
tinence, was relieved. 

*^We are all well, and all unite in wishing you 
every happiness." 

So Letty knew, and she was well, and she wished 
him joy. 

The next post proved to him that he had not de- 
cided too quickly ; it brought a few lines from Letty 
herself — a few commonplace lines. 

"I thought that I must write myself,** her 
brief note said: "I do wish you joy with all my 
heart.** 

''With all my heart 1** John found the words 
coming back to him with irritating persistence, as he 
walked the streets. He went every day to visit Lady 
Gertrude, but to-day, though he was on his way to 
her feet, he walked down a great many streets, which 
did not lead directly to her abode. He told himself 
that he wanted exercise. Finally he turned into his 
club ; he had remembered that he must answer some 
notes of congratulation. 

In the club, which was kept in a cool and deco- 
rous twilight, he was sitting with his hat on, staring 
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at the empty grate, with a sheet of note-paper before 
him^ when he heard a fragment of talk. 

'^ What does she want to go and marry a beastly 
Radical for ?" asked somebody. 

" My good chap," said another young man, who 
was well-informed, "he has only got to skip across 
the floor ; it's as easy as lying. I happen to know it's 
as good as settled. He is to go over on his wedding- 
day, and to stand at the next election as Oonserratiye 
candidate for the county with Bookham." 

" Well, I always heard he was a beastly Radical, '' 
said the first speaker, who had a good piece of obsti- 
nacy in him. 

" Ah, you hear a lot, old chap ; you have all the 
best information, and you are always broke. You 
are one of the knows — and wouldn't you be a Radical, 
or a sweep, or a Turk, or anything else if it would 
help you to an heiress ?'' 

" Indeed I would," said the obstinate one relent- 
ing. 

John heard the door swing as the two youths de- 
parted, but he still sat gnawing his thumb and frown- 
ing. What right had anybody to say that he was 
going to leave his party ? And for such reasons I 
That is what the world would say if he were to— 
How infernally stupid people were ! Against stupid- 
ity, as some one had said, even the gods fight in vain. 
ThQ fact that his wife belonged to a Tory family 
would have nothing whatever to do with it, if he ever 
should — Were there not reasons enough for leaving 
the Liberal party ? They were full of fine professions 
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and effected nothing, spendthrift with economy in 
their mouths, blood-guilty and crying peace, peace I 
interpreting the cause of the people as the art of 
coaxing voters. There were a thousand good reasons 
why an honest man (and he was at least an honest 
man) should leave the Liberal camp — ^a camp of peace- 
professors. It was irritating beyond endurance to 
think that, if he should ever be driven to leave his 
party, stupid dunderheads would see no reason for his 
action but his alliance with the House of Boucherett. 
Alas 1 that people were so stupid — so cynical — so sure 
to see no motives but the basest. John, as he got up 
without having written a line, declared to himself 
that he needed no alliance to insure his success ; that 
he could do well enough without the Boucherett in- 
terest. He looked at his watch, saw that Lady Ger- 
trude had been expecting him for the last half-hour, 
and so dashed out of doors and hailed a hansom. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

MoBE than a year had passed since John Maid- 
ment^s marriage. Another season was dead, with its 
rush, roar, and restlessness ; another session had gone 
with its nights of poured-forth repetitions and its lit- 
tle burden of doubtful legislation. John had been 
more quiet in the House, but, when he uttered, he 
had appeared for the most part as searching critic of 
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Government measures ; and it was now generally be- 
lieved that lie would offer himself as a Conservative 
at the next election. If the Beform Bill, which had 
been so long looming, were passed before the elec- 
tion, the little domestic borough which he represented 
would be a defunct abuse ; but, whether it were de- 
funct or no, he had made up his mind to stand for 
another place. He thought that he would be happier, 
stronger, and more free when he owed nothing to the 
Brents. He had heard very little of or from them 
since his marriage ; he persuaded himself to feel ag- 
grieved by their silence. He seemed to himself to 
have had no rest, no time for rest in the last twelve 
months. Besides Parliamentary duties there had been 
house-hunting and furniture-hunting, occupations 
dear to the busy mind of his wife ; there had been 
dinners innumerable given in honor of the married 
Lady Gertrude, and balls and parties ; and then had 
followed country-house visits to several influential re- 
lations and a longer sojourn at Boucherett. John 
was sick of it all, and had assured himself again and 
again that all would be well when they were settled 
in their new house. 

But somehow the time of needed repose did not 
seem to have come. Not colors chosen and harmo- 
nized by the last fashionable gentleman-decorator, not 
sofas stuffed with the most delicate down of the most 
expensive furnisher, could insure that rest which John 
knew yesterday. Something was wrong with him ; 
he became so easily irritable. 

John Maidment sat struggling with a Blue-book 
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and with incipient irritability. He sat at the writ- 
ing-table in the back drawing-room with a sheet of 
foolscap by the side of the Blue-book, and, when he 
lifted his eyes, they rested on and found no relief in 
a blank dirty- white wall to which a piece of bedrag- 
gled ivy hung by a rusty nail. The house was in an 
admirable neighborhood, and some sacrifice of space 
and air had been found necessary; so many people 
wished to live there ; the houses seemed to have been 
fitted together like a puzzle. John felt himself 
cramped. He would have worked in his own den, 
but that tiny apartment was lower down in a sort of 
dry well, and at this winter season but little light 
crept down to its window, which was half-filled with 
unpleasant colored glass. So he sat in the back draw- 
ing-room trying to fix his mind on a young diploma- 
tists report on the condition of Small Proprietors 
near Naples, acutely conscious of his wife's move- 
ments, and in each interval of silence expecting her 
next sound. 

Lady Gertrude had settled herself with the pro- 
nounced intention of working without a break and in 
perfect silence at a vast piece of artistic needlework ; 
and yet but a short time had elapsed when John heard 
her rustling quickly across the room. Then he could 
hear her reseat herself with a great sigh, and almost 
immediately she was up again and bustling across the 
room. Instead of making . calculations about olive- 
trees and acres, rough manners and full pockets, John 
could not help wondering what his wife was doing. 
Why should she move in such a hurry ? And surely 
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her clothes made more noise than any other woman's. 
She sighed again ; she wriggled her broad shoulders 
over her work ; her chair sqneaked and she answered 
it with a petulant exclamation. Presently she moved 
to another chair, which was nearer to her husband's 
back, and sighed. This sigh was so aggressive that 
John felt obliged to say, " What's the matter ?" 

He did not turn round, but his wife accepted the 
words as an opening. 

"Nothing, dear," she said; "I only wanted to 
know what night we should ask the Martyn Lawlers. 
You know who she is — the daughter of Aunt Maria. 
She has copied my gown." 

She gave a little laugh which seemed to ask if he 
did not think that amazing. John, however, made 
no sign. 

"I don't mind," she continued ; "why should / 
mind ? /don't care about dress ; I am perfectly in- 
different to Society. But it is funny. It is the only 
one of my gowns which I got from Paris, and she has 
copied it before I have even had a chance of wearing 
it. Of course she pretends it isn't a bit like, but that's 
too absurd." 

Here she gave another short laugh with more 
scorn in it. 

" Would you very much mind telling me what 
night I shall ask the Lawlers ? " she asked, after a 
pause. 

" Whenever you like," said John, and he turned a 
page of his Blue-book. 

She moved her shoulders, coughed, sighed twice, 
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and presently was impelled to ask, " What are you 
working at?*' 

*' Polities." 

" I really do think/' she said plaintively, " that 
you might sometimes talk politics with me. Of course 
I am a woman and not worth consulting ; but people 
did ask my advice before I married. Mr. Bandall — 
and I suppose you will allow that lie knew something 
about politics — ^used often to ask my opinion. Mr, 
Bandall—" 

"Hang Mr. Eandall !" John cried, jumping up. 
''I wish to heaven you'd remember that one must 
sometimes think of something more important than 
your Lawlers and your Aunt Maria and — " 

He was walking up and down the room, but she 
sat still. Her eyes were pink, and so was her nose ; 
it was only pride which kept her tears from flowing. 
She was not looking handsome ; she looked a little too 
large for that moderate house. John had already 
offended her deeply on one occasion by hinting that 
perhaps she ate too much. She was much aggrieved 
now. 

"I dare say you talk politics with Susan Lulham," 
she said with point. 

John gave an angry exclamation and dashed out 
of the room. He walked very fast in the street ; he 
declared that his home was intolerable ; he asked him- 
self what he had done to deserve a nagging wife. He 
had married with such good intentions ; he was so 
anxious to be a good husband ; he knew that he was 
made to shine in domestic life ; but he declared to 
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himself that Gertmde wonl^ not give him a chance* 
She wonld not let him alone ; she wonld fuss about ; 
she seemed to have no idea that she had married a 
man whose duty it was to think, who must haye time 
and silence— other people's silence. She placed him 
in snch a ridiculous i>osition, when he was compelled 
to insist upon the importance of his thoughts. She was 
always holding up Bandall to him, as if he must needs 
confess that he was a smaller man than Bandall. How- 
ever that might be, his own wife ought not to think 
him a smaller man. She bragged about him to out- 
siders in a way which was almost ridiculous, and yet 
she showed him that as a matter-of-course she held 
other men his betters. *'I do wish," said John, as 
he hurried along the pavement, '^ that she had more 
moderation, more tact, metre taste.'' 

It was some consolation, to be sure, that when he 
and his wife disagreed it was always her fault ; but 
still it was very hard upon him. Of course she was 
fond of him, very fond of him, but even that had its 
inconvenient side — she had already shown symptoms 
of the most preposterous jealousy. When he was 
bothering himself, as so sensitive a man must (John 
confessed the necessity with a sigh), about some tri- 
fling point in this conduct, she was sure to begin ask- 
ing questions with an aggravating transparent care- 
lessness about the entire Brent family, and expressing 
her wonder that her husband's nearest friends showed 
so little desire to know her better. She made a griev- 
ance of the coolness of the Brent family, as she would 
have made an equally useful grievance out of any 
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eagerness to secure the advantages of a connection 
with Boucherett, While her husband sat behind his 
paper or bent oyer his writing-table, she would pass 
from the Brent family to the sole daughter of the 
House, and appeal to John for confirmation of her 
fancy portrait of Miss Letitia, as she called her. This 
was very unpleasant to John, Lately she had intro- 
duced more often the name of another lady, and with 
more direct aggravation had sniffed and laughed over 
her husband's liking for that middle-aged and sickly 
widow, Mrs. Lulham. She had begged men in John's 
presence to explain to her the great attraction of Mrs. 
Lulhanu She was confident — ^and here she was right 
— ^that he would rather talk politics with Susan Lul- 
ham than with her. 

John had said to himself again and again since his 
marriage that his wife had been spoiled. He was 
vastly indignant with the snobbishness and frivolity 
of clever men, who had listened with deference to the 
views of Lady Gertrude Bookham, because she be- 
longed to an important family, or because she was a 
handsome woman. He knew that these men must 
have known that some of her opinions were absurd, 
and others mere echoes of those of the party leaders 
who frequented her father's house — that her political 
creed taken as a whole was a mass of inconsistencies. 

And now the punishment, which should fall upon 
those flattering worldlings, fell on the lady's husband. 
Because he would not pretend to consult her on the 
affairs of the nation she was aggrieved, and he knew 
that she would be always aggrieved. John said to 
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himself that it most be so — ^that he would not pre- 
tend to think her political opinions worth discussing. 
It was comfort to him to determine that he would 
be honest ; and it remoYed from his forebodings of 
the future the dismal nightmare of long sham dis- 
cussions, from which he could derive no profit. 

John walked and walked till his mind grew more 
easy, and he began to think of his wife with a kinder 
feeling. At last he almost smiled as he pictured her 
enjoying a good cry. She was sure to haye had a good 
cry, to have felt better, to have rung for a cup of tea. 
The thought of a cup of tea struck the young man as 
pleasant, and he looked about him to see where he 
was. It was certain that Lady Gertrude had finished 
her consoling cup, but he had walked so far from 
home that, if he turned leftward a little toward the 
river, he would come to Mrs. Lulham's house. Mrs. 
Lulham had excellent tea, which was sent to her by. 
a Russian friend, whose name she never mentioned ; 
but if the friend was questionable, the tea was above 
criticism, and the thought of it carried John a little 
further from home to that small drawing-room, where 
he jFound most delicate tea and a flattery of a some- 
what coarser flavor. 



CHAPTEE XX. 

To make an impression was the breath of life to 
Mrs. Lulhanu She had never been beautiful ; she 
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had been young bat for a moment ; she had never 
been strong nor well ; she had always been interest- 
ing. To be interesting was the one interest of her 
life. Her husband had been an episode ; she had had 
no child ; but there had always been some man or 
some woman whose thoughts were full of her. There 
had been more men than women. She grew tired of 
this or that one or they were tired of her^ but there 
were always others who were attracted in turn ; and 
the frequent changes were saved from a too crude ap- 
pearance by her frequent changes of abode. As the 
wife of a good-looking colorless Secretary of Legation, 
she had visited many climates and found them all 
disagree with her; and since she had cremated her 
husband, she had wandered to please herself, a very 
Ulysses for travel and a Circe for wiles. She had lis- 
tened to the theosophist in the East Indies and to the 
obeah-man in the West ; wherever she went she had 
kept about her a peculiar atmosphere compounded of 
mystery and the sick-room, which had drawn many 
people to her. Unusual people came to her — fash- 
ionable women grown weary of leaving cards ; poli- 
ticians with plans for the future of Constantinople 
and of Jerusalem ; parsons in search of the lost tribes ; 
the thought-reader ; the healer by blue glass ; the 
healer by faith ; journalists with a good deal of leis- 
ure ; novelists who appealed to the cultured few ; the 
unacted dramatist and the unappreciated actor ; the 
soprano in search of an engagement ; a small army of 
reciters who were always ready to leap up and begin ; 
and, when she was in England, a little string of for- 
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eigners with hungry faces and cigarettes. She adored 
cigarettes and smoked incessantly by the advice of her 
doctor. She attracted men and women^ but more 
men than women ; she was a mistress of the art of 
flattery, measuring her doses like a skillful salad-maker 
and prodigal with the oil. 

Mrs. Lulham lay on the sofa in her small drawing- 
room, with the last pamphlet on Buddha and the last 
realistic novel from Paris. The tea-table was before 
her and the tea had just been made. To some, who 
had been disappointed in her, she might have sug- 
gested a small spider, rather bloated, motionless in the 
center of her web ; but to those immediately inter- 
ested there was something strangely significant in the 
direct grave gaze of the round brown eyes, which 
stared at nothing visible. A delicate faint sinoke 
floated around her head. She seemed as one who 
awaited a summons. The two young men who were 
present were of the immediately interested ; they re- 
spected her impressive stillness ; they conversed to- 
gether in whispers. And they too were interesting. 
The taller of the two, Conrad Typekins, was a social- 
ist and a designer of mantel-pieces. He was tall and 
slim, with thin brightly-colored cheeks. His features 
were small and neat, and there was pert independence 
about his mouth ; his hair was longer than the fash- 
ionable length ; his eyes were calm and defensive. He 
was obliged to watch his own manner in the presence 
of those who might forget that they received a favor 
in being allowed to buy his little shelves and brackets. 
He calmly awaited the time when no private citizen 
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-would be able to haye a mantel-piece of his own, but 
in the mean time his little heart was glad in secret that 
in his brief day there were still luxurious homes, 
where he might be asked to dine with his back to his 
own design, and be easy in bearing and loftily tolerant 
of surprised millionaires. The friend who whispered 
to Conrad so eagerly was a soft meek-looking youth, 
with flaxen down upon his chin and a lisping speech, 
which he had adopted as more pleasing than his na- 
tive cockney. Basil Gustard was a poet, precious and 
passionate. His poems were extremely erotic; he 
seemed to have acquired a Mnt permanent blush from 
the perusal of them. Lisping and whispering, Mr. 
Gustard spoke eagerly to Mr. Typekins, and both 
young men glanced ever and anon at their hostess, 
who sat like a priestess with the faint smoke about 
her, rapt, contemplative, waiting. 

If the priestess was waiting for something, it 
seemed that on this occasion at least it was for some- 
thing tangible, for the set face relaxed into a smile 
as the little parlor-maid brought in the cake, which 
she had fetched from the shop at the comer. But 
the lady's face was solemn again when a minute later 
John Maidment entered. 

"I knew that you would come," she said. She 
had not been so sure of the cake, for the confectioner 
had been rather impertinent of late. *' I always feel 
your coming," she said to John, as she held his hand. 

John was pleased. The welcome was soothing; 
the tea was not yet bitter ; he was the most impor- 
tant male. The other young men admired Mr. Maid- 
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ment ; tbey admired him as artists ; they knew that 
he had had a success with the press and with the pub- 
lic. They would not hare confessed how they would 
have enjoyed a success with the public and the press 
— how they would have enjoyed despising it. To 
Typekins^ moreover^ Boucherett had long seemed a 
splendid setting for one of his mantel-pieces ; he had 
pictured himself at Boucherett with his masterpiece 
among masterpieces^ artist and work alike polished 
and alike admired^ educating the taste of the barba- 
rian^ tolerant of surrounding dukes. As for Basil 
Gustard^ for whom history began and ended with 
Mary Queen of Scots, he spoke of John behind his 
back with rapture, and with his own special talent 
for the inappropriate had named him ^^ Ohastelard." 
Conrad with open fearless looks, Basil with furtiye 
glances, adn\ired John Maidment, as he sipped the 
delicious Caravan tea ; and then they listened with 
joy while he talked, and the little sphinx on the sofa 
sat smiling, musing, ineffable. All the talk seemed 
to mean a vast deal more than it could mean ; every 
Word was more interesting than it had ever been be- 
fore. Time flew so fast that John broke short off in 
his si)eech, astonished by the clock, which even in 
that atmosphere was keeping the commonplace time 
of prosaic accurate Greenwich. He perceived with 
amazement that he must hurry home if he would not 
keep Lady Gertrude waiting for dinner. 

John had been soothed and comforted. As he 
walked toward home, he grew warm and hopeful. 
He thought of his wife awaiting him, and it seemed 
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easy to be tolerant of her small weaknesses and grate- 
ful for her deep affection. He saw her with his mind's 
eye glowing and dressed with modest richness for their 
little dinner of two ; he enjoyed by anticipation the 
comfortable dining-room with the glowing fire, and 
enjoyed too the thought that he might use coal freely 
without considering the cost. It was no small matter 
to have a wife, who was naturally sumptuous and 
could afford to be sumptuous ; he determined to be 
yery kind and very considerate. He impulsively 
hailed a hansom lest he should keep her waiting for 
dinner. 

John let himself into his house, and was struck in 
a moment with a sense of desolation. There was no 
light in the dining-room, into which he advanced 
cautiously that he might ring the bell. His servant 
appeared with an air of polite surprise. Her ladyship 
had gone to a meeting for the friendless window-clean- 
ers ; she had left no message. 

Was any one ever so uncomfortably charitable ? 
If his man had not been so extremely gentlemanlike, 
John would have expressed aloud his contempt for 
the distressed window-cleaners. He was sure that his 
wife would be a bore at the meeting, would ask un- 
necessary questions with the solemn over-businesslike 
air of a woman transacting business, and would l^e 
aggrieved at not receiving enough attention. John 
was annoyed. 

"I suppose I can have some dinner ?" he said. 

''There were no orders, sir. I'll ask the coof 

In a minute the admirable domestic returned. 
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"Mrs. Cantle says, sir, that her ladyship supposed 
that of course you knew it was her ladyship's night 
for the distressed window-cleaners ; and her ladyship 
didn't leave no orders for any dinner, supposing that 
you would dine at the club.'* 

John had not taken off his hat ; he hurried out, 
found another hansom, and went with much annoy- 
ance to dine at his club. 

John was lingering oyer his solitary dinner when 
he saw Mr. Fisher coming toward him. Mr. Fisher 
was very polite to John. He was editor of a new and 
original weekly review, and he kept an eye and a ge- 
nial smile on rising talent. This broad smile and an 
air of candid admiration did wonders for Mr. Fisher. 
He was not a great man, but he had a keen eye for 
those who might be great ; he had become prominent 
by detecting the promise of prominence in others. 
He seemed to say, " I am a simple fellow, and, when 
I see an admirable piece of work, I blurt out my ad- 
miration of its author. I am sure we should suit each 
other. You must do something for my paper some 
day.'* Now he came and sat by John's side and en- 
couraged him to talk, and when he saw his mouth 
opening, he looked at him with a broad smile of ex- 
pectation. John began to feel better. 

*' You are going to do nothing this evening," said 
Mr. Fisher with confidence ; " come with me to Mrs. 
Lulham's." 

It was a coincidence ; John was tempted. It had 
been very pleasant in the afternoon ; why should he 
not go back ? He remembered that his wife did not 
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like Mrs. Lulham ; she would not be pleased at his 
yisiting that lady twice in one day. She had pro- 
vided nothing for him ; she had cut him adrift for 
the evening ; why should he not go where he could 
find amusement — harmless' amusement ? 

While these thoughts were flying, he rather lamely 
observed that he was not dressed. 

"She cares for none of those things," said Mr. 
Fisher ; ''she is at home in the Continental fashion, 
in the evening, to all sorts of coats.'' He laughed 
aloud. *'Oome," he said, *'and sit at her feet with 
mol^' He had the air of a genial uncle offering a. 
treat. He passed his arm through John's as if he 
were hooking a shy contributor, and the young man 
allowed himself to be led away. 



CHAPTEE XXI. 

It is not always wise to try to repeat an agreeable 
experience. Kot three hours had passed, but in three 
hours how many changes may not an imaginative fe- 
male in delicate health undergo ? It was a different 
Mrs. Ltdham who received John Maidment after his 
short absence. She was not surprised (it is not the 
way of sphinxes) ; it was her mission to surprise. But 
she did not show enough pleasure at seeing him again, 
and the young man was chilled ; there was a slight 
restlessness in her, and a tendency to paradox. Per- 
8 
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haps Bhe was tired of Mr. Fisher, who had been press- 
ing her hand for twelve months past, and assuring 
her in a low tone that she must write something for 
him. She had been mnoh tempted by this prospect ; 
she was dying to publish a series of papers on all sorts 
of things with a peculiar signature. She was begin- 
ning to doubt if this frank admiring editor would 
ever come from general protestations to a particular 
engagement — ^to a date for commencement and an 
offer of money. Perhaps she was tired of Mr. Fisher ; 
perhaps she thought that Mr. Maidment, who really 
interested her, would grow tired of her too soon if he 
came too often. She was restless, and twice as mys- 
terious as oyer. 

John was not amused, and began to wish that he 
had not made this second yisit. He was doing a thing 
which his wife would dislike very much, if she knew 
about it, and the thing was not amusing. He was 
standing near one of the two narrow windows, when 
a brougham was pulled up short a few doors off and 
he saw a man get out. At the same moment he felt 
the little brown hand of his hostess clutch his arm. 

" Quick I " she cried, *^ hide yourself ; I implore 
you ; if you lore me 1 '* 

Even while she cried out she had seized with her 
other hand the coat-sleeve of Mr. Fisher, and the two 
men yielding gracefully to excessive weakness allowed 
themselves to be thrust into the little back drawing, 
rooin. With neryous haste the impulsive lady pulled 
the folding-doors together, and left her guests in 
darkness. John was not at all amused. 
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" Preposterons antics ! '* he muttered between his 
teeth^ and he kicked away a stool, over which he had 
stumbled ; he felt as if he were treated like a fooL 
Mr, Fisher was smilling more widely than ever ; he 
meant to convey that he was a good fellow, a man of 
the world who was not to be put out by trifles, and 
generally that he found the world satisfactory ; he 
meant to express a great deal by that smile, but he 
forgot that he was smiling in the dark. So true it is 
that eyen the wisest of men are to some extent creat- 
ures of habit. There was a step on the stairs, the 
noise of a door, and then the door which opened from 
the place of captivity on to the landing was cautiously 
opened, and Mrs. Lulham's own maid appeared. This 
.maid spoke little of any known language ; she was sus- 
pected of being something Slavonic. Basil Gustard 
had darkly hinted that it was a man disguised on ac- 
count of political eccentricities. It seemed to have a 
faint odor of dynamite. Whatever it was, it was 
^ more mysterious than its mistress. The swarthy fat 
face, illumined by a flickering flat candle, was full of 
expression, and the dirty beckoning finger was most 
authoritative. John obeyed with a contemptuous 
''pish,'* and Mr. Fisher brought his smile out into 
the faint light of the staircase. 

In a house where the postman leaves a letter from 
the Himalayas, and a prophet takes by mistake a con- 
spirator's umbrella, it is only natural that the occa- 
sional dust-pan should be left on the stairs. John, 
made careless by annoyance, stepped in the dust-pan, 
stumbled, hit the being who was their guide in the 
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broad back and sent the candlestick flying. A parrot 
shrieked from under the stairs at the new darkness ; 
an object leaped from under John's feet^ possibly the 
cat, perhaps a familiar spirit. John gave a ridiculous 
start, caught at the banister and twisted his wrist, 
and uttered a sharp exclamation as he arriyed with a 
run in the narrow hall. The possible Bulgar now re- 
lighted the candle, and as its feeble ray fell on the 
umbrellsrstand, Mr. Fisher began to stare at it with a 
face full of meaning. 

When they were in the street, Mr. Fisher pressed 
John's arm affectionately. "Did you see the um- 
brella ? " he asked with a smile full of wide knowl- 
edge ; ** it was Simpson's ; I know its onyx top." 

" I dare say," said John crossly. 

** I know it," said Mr. Fisher ; " it is the smartest 
umbrella in London." 

" Simpson is there, if that is what you want to get 
at. I saw him." 

" You saw him 1 " cried Mr. Fisher standing still 
to express his great surprise. "How? where? how 
wonderful I " He stared with admiration illuminat- 
ing his face, which was further lighted by a street 
lamp. 

John was better pleased. " I saw him from the 
window," he said. 

"Nothing escapes you," said his friend loudly, 
"nothing"; and he continued to look at Mr. Maid- 
ment as if he were learning an invaluable lesson. 

" Why under heayen," cried John, growing rapidly 
hot again, " are we to be hustied out of the way of 
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Mr. Simpson ? Has she such an admiration for Mr. 
Simpson?" 

**He is a Cabinet Minister." 

" He is a timenserving rascal." 

"Hare you never observed?" said Mr. Fisher, ig- 
noring this dangerous calling of names, ** have you 
never observed — of course you have — ^that even the 
cleverest women attach immense importance to a 
Cabinet Minister ? It^s like the servant-girls — ^it's the 
uniform — when they have once seen the gold stripe 
down the trousers — ^you^l find it so yourself. It won't 
be long before you find the power of the gold stripe 
down the trousers." 

John could not help a reluctant smile ; it was 
pleasant to hear such a prophecy from a man who 
certainly had a wide acquaintance with successful 
men. John had been standing still since Mr. Fisher 
first arrested his steps, and they had got no further 
from the house than the comer of the next street, 
when they came face to face with a man whom they 
both recognized in the moment of passing. Indeed 
he was a remarkable person. His jet black hair, thin 
pale cheeks and finely-cut features made him romantic 
as the first independent drawing of a school-girl, and 
it was a well-known fact that, though an Irish patriot, 
he had refused a large gift of money collected for his 
comfort from the poorest peasantry in the world. 
This enthusiast paid no attention to the people whom 
he met in the street ; he strode forward muttering to 
himself, and John and Mr. Fisher saw him stop at 
Mrs. Lulham's door, and without one look behind. 
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enter that gufipicions abode. John was farioas. ' To 
haye been hustled ont of a house that a Cabinet Min- 
ister might have a secret interview with a man whom 
he and his colleagues loftily denounced from their 
majestic bench I And what made it most bitter was, 
that this Minister was of all Ministers the one who ex- 
aq)erated him most. Mr. Simpson displayed in his 
face a very unusual combination of selfHSufBciency 
and resolution. He had the nose of a pampei^ed toy- 
terrier and the chin of a bull-dog. He was like a 
weasel for sharpness and tenacity, agile in movement 
and untiring in pursuit, following his object a£ a 
weasel follows a rabbit in a warren, through any num- 
ber of dark devious ways. Mr. Simpson had offended 
John Maidment by his mere appearance, and, though 
he had not come into collision with him, the offense 
had deepened. Of all the prominent politicians this 
was the one with whom John foresaw that he would 
have the bitterest struggles. He was confident that 
he would be stronger in argument and immeasurably 
superior in eloquence (for he held the speaking of Mr. 
Simpson to be bald and common as the speaking of a 
dexterous vestryman) ; but he had a presentiment 
that this peak-nosed politician would be slow to know 
that he was beaten, would be eternally confident, 
would shift his ground and say that he had not, and 
would appeal powerfully to the average House of 
Commons people by personal attacks and common- 
place jests. The horn of the rhinoceros^ is strong 
though not elegant, and his hide would make a candi- 
date eligible for any constituency. 
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John could keep silence no longer ; he began to 
ponr forth his indignation. He recalled with ardor 
how, at a recent meeting, this very Simpson had re- 
pudiated with excessiye mockery the idea that Her 
Majesty's Qoyemment would hold any intercourse, 
other than open debate in Parliament, with the Irish 
party ; and now here he was closeted in a little bureau 
of intrigue with the most violent and least loyal of 
contemporary Irishmen. John was warm and elo- 
quent, walking and talking as if one were not more 
difScult than the other, and the appreciatiye Fisher 
heard him with delight The young member rose 
from this incident of the night to the general question 
of political morality ; and he spoke brilliantly, as he 
had spoken before upon this subject, on the awful 
contrast between public profession and piiyate con- 
duct, on the hypocrisy and cynicism and the disgust 
which they could not but excite in the young, the 
generous, and the true. 

When he had finished, Mr. Fisher seized his hand 
and held it hard. ** Why don^t you do an article for 
me ? " he said with zeal. 

John gaye a little laugh, as if he would put the 
suggestion aside. '^ It would not do for me to appear 
in such a thing," he said. 

^^ But you need not appear. You could assume a 
name — ^a nom de plume — it's done eyery day. There 
is nobody I would sooner ask. It is a good work, a 
great public duty to show up Simpson." 

** It is not Simpson only, he is nothing ; it is a 
wide and a spreading eyil." 
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" Precisely," cried Pislier with expanding admira- 
tion ; " precisely ! But Simpson must be used as a 
type, and attacked as a type. It would be immense. 
No man living could do it so well as you." 

It was impossible not to smile, impossible not to 
be gratified by so bold a statement from this amateur 
of able men. John smiled, but he shook his head. 

** I shall expect it," said Mr. Fisher. " You ought 
to do it ; it is the obyious thing for you to do ; it 
would be worthy of you. Mind 1 I shall expect it." 

He pressed the young orator^s hand in both of his, 
hailed a passing hansom, and gaye the address of an 
archbishop. 

"No, no," said John as he turned away, but he 
was still smiling. He thought that it was true indeed 
that he could do it better than most men — ^if only it 
were right that he should do it at all — but he would 
think no more of it, it would not do. He stepi)ed 
out briskly homeward. 

John Maidment's mind was one of those active 
machines which, when a tempting subject is brought 
before them, begin to work of themselves, and to turn 
out appropriate phrases. John had said to himself 
that he would think no more of the proposed philippic 
against Simpson, and yet, as his feet trod the pave* 
ment, so easily and rhythmically did sentences come 
tripping to his tongue. If he cared to do such a job, 
it would be effective to write this and that and the 
other. He smiled as pertinent words came to him in 
quick succession, and now and then an epigram ; he 
laughed aloud at the thought that here at least was 
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Bomething which would make eyen the rhinoceros- 
hided Simpson feel. 

When John awoke the next morning, he began at 
once to recall the words and sentences which had 
seemed so effectiye, and to consider if they still im- 
pressed him fayorably. The subject had taken hold 
of him, and would not let him go, though he laughed 
and told himself that he played with it. He looked 
at it as good mental exercise, which would haye no 
tangible result ; it was amusing to plan this crushing 
attack which would neyer be made. After breakfast 
he shut himself into his little dim den and began to 
write quickly. It seemed a pity not to jot down the 
most eflectiye of these sentences, which had seemed 
to spring up of themselves. He thought that he 
could dismiss them from his mind when he had put 
them in his drawer ; they really were too good to be 
lost ; they really did seem to him amazingly pungent 
and scathing. He would write them out and think 
no more of them. Two hours later John was writing 
rapidly. His pen seemed to fly, and on the floor be- 
side him wa^ a growing heap of foolscap pages. He 
had not a moment for thinking what he should do 
with his morning's work ; the sentences were formed 
more quickly than he could write them, and he was 
swept along with great excitement, feeling that he was 
doing a thing superlatiyely well. 

Meanwhile Lady Gertrude had had a most cheer- 
ful interyiew with her cook, and was bustling about., 
up-stairs with abundant appreciation of the pleasures 
of life. She had quickly repented of her conduct of 
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the day before, and bad spent a most uncomfortable 
evening, irritated by the lady friends of the friendless 
window-cleaners, and by visions of her poor husband 
in a dismal home and with no dinner ordered. She 
had expected sharp words when she came home and 
^expected them again in the morning ; but her husband 
had been kind. She was very happy, and was con- 
duced that she had a husband of a generous and no- 
ble nature. 



CHAPTER XXII. 

It was lucky for Lady Gertrude Maidment that 
she had a hearty temperament and a happy power of 
rebounding. She was very much in love with her 
husband, and at moments when all things smiled she 
felt the same abundant beUef in him. But her un- 
questioning faith had become a mood of moments ; 
she was too often fretful about him, uneasy about 
what he would do or say next. She had complained 
of him often to her placid mother, and been angry 
with her for not defending him warmly ; she had com*- 
plained even to her intimate friends, though from no 
one of them would she accept the slightest criticism 
of his conduct. She was disappointed. 

It was no new thing for Lady Gertrude to be dis- 
appointed. She had enjoyed a thousand disappoint- 
ments ; but this was the most bitter of all, and she 
got the least enjoyment out of it. She had been so 
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glorionaly confident, whefn she married John Maid- 
ment, that the disappointments of life were at an end. 
Many things had refused to adapt themselres to her 
wishes when she was a girl^ and she had affirmed a 
thousand times that nothing ever went right. But 
marriage was to change all that. She was going to 
marry a perfect husband, whom she adored. She 
displayed him with the more ample pride, because 
some people might dare to suppose that she was mak* 
ing a poor marriage ; she was half worshiper, half 
great discoTerer. She thought that she had discovered 
this brilliant being outside her world ; she felt herself a 
female Columbus. She had placed her husband on a 
pedestal, and prepared to bum incense before him in 
the presence of all individuals of the Boucherett set. 
She had intended without one moment's doubt to 
have done with disappointments for life. But her 
good intentions had gone the old way. As in former 
days the important man would refuse the invitation 
to dinner ; as the young person of talent would show 
the basest ingratitude ; as the venerable^seeming pau- 
per in the village would be overheard using the least 
agreeable language : so in these early days of Lady 
Gertrude's married life did the husband whom she 
had chosen refuse to be in all respects the ideal hus- 
band whom she had intended to exalt. 

She was aggrieved more and more often. She had 
meant to be his true helper, and he would have none 
of her help in his life's work. He answered shortly 
or in a bored tone ; or he went away. He went away 
too often. This was not the life-union of which she 
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had dreamed. Was she to be no more than the occa- 
sional companion of his lighter hours — she who had 
always been held so clever — she who had been so often 
consulted by wise men ? John seemed to take it as a 
matter of course that she should haye no share in his 
serious work ; this made her jump with aggravation. 
But there was something below this, an irritating 
cause which she would not drag to the light and look 
at, and this was the growing consciousness that her 
husband's love for her was much less than hers for 
him. 

It must not be supposed that Lady Gertrude 
blamed her lord and did not blame herself. She 
was accustomed to blame herself. She had a high 
ideal of wifely duty. She had always had high ideals, 
but she had acquired long ago a comforting belief 
that one of course fell short of high ideals. '^Of 
course one must fall short/' she said to herself. So 
she blamed herself for finding fault with her husband, 
for her impatience and her occasional fretfulness; 
but she did not blame herself much. It was very 
hard that her married life would not run as she had 
meant it to run ; it was part of the general aggrava- 
tion of things ; she was sure that other women were 
not so tormented. 

It was after luncheon, and Lady Gertrude had as- 
cended to her drawing-room in a very virtuous state 
of mind. She bustled about, getting rid of some su- 
perfluous vit^ity and making yet another rearrange- 
ment of the furniture, and then she seated herself on 
the music-stool, which seemed a little over-burdened 
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with her and her conscience^ and began to play and 
to sing not yery inaccurately with her big contralto 
voice. This conscientious performance was inter- 
rupted by the announcement and entry, as of the 
sun-god beaming, of Mr. Fisher. The sight of Mr. 
Fisher reminded the lady of something which she had 
taken to herself as a grieyance, and she bounced off the 
music-stool. She was eager to welcome and to scold 
her guest. 

"Oh, Mr. Fisher," she cried, "I haye a most 
dreadful bone to pick with you 1 " 

'* Any bone," said Mr. Fisher with ready gallantry, 
'* which I may share with Lady Gertrude Maidment 
will be a treat to me. Better a bone with Lady Ger- 
trude than a stalled ox and other people therewith/' 

He laid his hat on his heart before he deposited it 
on the table, and smiled. He had expressed much 
admiration in his time for this opulent lady, whom he 
had admired largely in her splendid home of former 
days. He had taken with him to Boucherett the 
yery best butter, and had been introduced in return 
(to carry on the same agricultural metaphor) to some 
of the finest cheeses ; he had tasted with gusto the 
rich compliments with which he had regaled the 
daughter of the House ; and he had been asked to 
meet and to express his approval of many noble per- 
sonages. Boucherett had been often in the smiling 
mouth of Mr. Fisher, and he now gazed at its fairest 
flower with an air of frank expectation of something 
[Usually good. 

Lady Gertrude was fussing among the reviews and 
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pamphlets on the tafole> and she presently arose in 
triomph with the new number of her yisitor's popular 
periodical. 

^^ Ton ought to be ashamed of yourself/' she said, 
and Mr. Fisher pretended to hide his face. ^^ It's a 
most disgraceful article/' she continued less playfully. 
** I can't imagine how you can bring yourself to put 
such a thing in your magazine." 

*' Dear, dear, dear ! What article in my poor 
weekly has had the misfortune to offend Lady Ger- 
trude Maidment ?" 

She held the book open before him and said," You 
know perfectly well what I mean. What could I mean 
except this horrid attack on Mr. Simpson ? " 

Mr. Fisher burst out laughing as if she had been 
irresistibly humorous : he really thought that she had 
made a joke. 

" I am not laughing at all," said the lady em- 
phatically ; ** it is a horrid article, horrid and per- 
sonal, and in the yery worst taste. Of course I do 
not agree with anything which Mr. Simpson says, 
but that's no reason why I should like to see him at- 
tacked in this disgraceful way." 

By this time the editor was regarding her with a 
yery blank look. He was almost dismayed. 

'* Who is this * Martin Johnson,' " asked the lady 
with her rosy finger on the page, " who puts his name 
to such stuff ? " 

" Ah 1'* said Mr. Fisher, with his slyest and his 
most deprecating air, " ah ! " and he shook his head* 

He was good-natured and he was really yery sorry. 
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He saw that it would be a monfitrons pity if a trifle 
were to disturb so excellent and harmonious arrange* 
ment as this Maidment marriage. He delighted in 
harmonious arrangements ; be had been warming him- 
self at this successful alliance of unusual ability with 
wealth and race and beauty. Carefully and tenderly 
but soon with growing warmth he began to defend 
the unlucky article. He quoted the opinion of Lord 
This and Mr. That, and he ended by saying that the 
paper had had an immense success and that eyery- 
body was talkingabout it. 

But Lady Gertrude would not be conrerted. 

'^I particularly dislike that sort of thing/' she 
said. ^^ I can't understand why people are allowed to 
attack a man's private life and habits just because 
he happens to be in a public position. It's the very 
thing which people were always abusing in Americans 
—only of course nowadays nobody abuses Americans 
for anything ; one is nothing unless one is Ameri* 
can." 

This seemed as if it would introduce another griev- 
ance — a very little one — of Lady Gertrude's, but Mr. 
Fisher thought it wiser not to prolong the interview. 
'' Is Mr. Maidment at home ? " he asked, ^^ and can I 
see him ? " 

^* Oh yes," she said, and rang the bell and told the 
servant to let Mr. Maidment know that Mr. Fisher 
was there. 

After a minute the servant returned and said that 
Mr. Maidment had gone out. 

" Gone out ! " cried Lady Gertrude sharply, and 
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almost before the door was shut she said in an ag- 
griered tone to her yisitor^ *^ I really do think John 
might have let me know that he was going onf 

Mr. Fisher conid do nothing but smile and look 
deprecating ; he felt that there were dangerous nnder- 
cnrrents in this placid-seeming marriage; it was a 
great pity. '^ Dear lady/' he said after a little con- 
sideration, ^^ dear lady^ you must not be too hard on 
us. Your standard is too high for mere men — and 
pray don't be too hard on my poor contributor. I do 
assure you that he is such a goo^ fellow^ so high- 
toned, such a gentleman." 

The lady gaye no answer bnt a contemptuous jerk 
and snort. " It's too provoking of John/' she said ; 
'* it's always the way. Of course you wanted to see 
him about something important ? " 

" Oh no, no/' said Mr. Fisher, *' it doesn't matter 
— doesn't matter in the least. I'ye no doubt I shall 
find him." 

"Where?" 

"At Mrs. Lulham's." It was not tactful, and 
Mr. Fisher knew it as soon as the words were out of 
his mouth ; he felt that it was an unlucky day with 
him. " I rather think he is going there expecting to 
see me about something/' he added lamely. " Good- 
by, dear lady ; I must fly." He pressed her hand, 
smiled the greatest possible encouragement, and hur- 
ried away. He raised his eyebrows as he ran down- 
stairs, and whistled when he found himself safe in 
the street. 

Lady Gertrude was hurt. Her husband had slipped 
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out and gone to Snsan Lnlham's. She had no doubt 
about that, and no doubt that he preferred the society 
of " that intriguing ridiculous little wretch " to her 
own. She could not sit down and work, or play on 
the piano. She could think of no comfort but in 
making herself uncomfortable ; she looked round for 
some annoying duty. She decided to put her hus- 
band's den in order, foreseeing that in doing some- 
thing for him when he was treating her so badly she 
would find a dismal satisfaction. He might go to his 
"rubbishy widow's,'* but she would still do her duty 
as a wife. She hurried down the stairs and shut her- 
self into John's little room. 

A little later John Maidment, who had been for 
an innocent stroll in the neighboring park, let him- 
self into his house and opened the door of his study. 
He stood still on the threshold, for there was his wife. 
Lady Gertrude had been sitting before his writing- 
table, but she bounced up at his entrance, red and 
rustling and angry. " No 1 don't come near me ! " 
she cried out ; " don't come near me ! " 

" What's the matter ? " asked John. 

" You can ask what's the matter ? " She pushed 
with the point of her shoe a loose sheet of paper which 
was lying on the floor, and John stooping picked up a 
bit of the rough draft of his ill-omened article. '' You 
wrote that disgraceful thing," she said ; *'you can't 
deny it." 

*' I am not going to deny it." 

"And you put a false name to it— oh ! the dis- 
grace I the disgrace I" 
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" What ridiculous nonsense I Did you neyer eren 
hear of a nam deplume ? " 

'^ Nom de fiddlestick ! It's most base and cowardly, 
and—" 

^^ Stop ! I can^t expect you to understand—" 

^* Oh I " she cried, stamping her foot. 

" Will you be reasonable T" 

^*No." 

" Then I will go away till you recoyer your tem- 
per." 

"Yes, that's right — ^go away — ^go back to Mrs. 
Lulham — ^that's where you learn such tricks. Qo back 
to your mountebank ! " 

John laughed, but the laugh was not pleasant. 
He really was amazed at her yiolence. He remem- 
bered that he had had some doubts about writing the 
article, but they had been such doubts as he was sure no 
other man in practical life would have admitted for 
a moment, and eyen he had dismissed them easily. 
And now he, the conscientious man, was attacked as 
if he had robbed a bank, and by his own wife I He 
was disgusted. He looked at Gertrude, to whom grief 
was not becoming ; her nose was red as well as her 
eyes ; in his disgust he declared to himself that she 
looked like a coarse and common yirago. 

"You talk egregious nonsense," he said; "you 
know nothing about it." 

" I know that you neyer cared for me — ^I know that 
— ^I know that you must haye married me for my — ^" 

Whether she said the obnoxious word is uncertain. 
John had turned white, and, as she thrust herself be- 
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tween him and the door as if she would compel him 
to hear her^ he pushed her not too gently on one side 
and went out. He heard her angi*y cry as he pulled 
the door to behind him^ and snatching his hat in the 
hall he made haste to get away from his home. John 
was angry with Fate, with his wife, a little angry with 
himself. He admitted with some annoyance that, since 
his wife was wholly and ridiculously in the wrong, he 
ought to have been more tolerant of her absurdity. 
He walked about till he grew calm, and he made up 
his mind to punish Gertrude a little for her nonsense 
and then to forgive her loftily. The article was re- 
markably clever ; it had some capital phrases ; he was 
pleased with the little excitement which it had made. 
But he knew very well that with the next week^s crop 
this telling paper would begin to fade^ and that with 
the next month's abundant store it would be dead ; 
and ^6 smiled as he thought that long before that an 
impulsive woman's anger would be in ashes, and she 
be weeping for her wicked speeches. She deserved a 
little punishment ; and so he determined to dine at 
his club without telling her of his intention, and to 
go home and forgive her before midnight. If by 
chance a sun should appear in London on the next 
morning it should not rise upon his wrath, however 
righteous. Thus did John Maidment venture to 
prophesy about a woman ; but, clever young man 
though he was, he was not on this occasion exactly 
right 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

JoHif dined at his clnb and read the papers, daily 
and weekly, nntil he thought that it was time to go 
home and dry his wife's repentant tears. He let him- 
self into his hall, and there on the table he saw a little 
pile of letters and on the top of them a note without 
a stamp. With a shock of surprise, unpleasant as a 
sudden pail of water, he recognized the large hand- 
writing of his wife. He tore the note open and read 
it by the light in the passage. The first words were 
enough to show that here was no mood of repentance. 

** After haying struck me," she wrote — ^an oath 
leaped from John's lips. Was not this the most ex- 
asperating thing which had eyer happened to man ? 
That he, John Maidment, should be accused of strik- 
ing a woman I What was the use of keeping one's self 
on a higher leyel than other men, if such a thing as 
this could happen to one ? He marched into his den, 
lighted two candles, and spread the exasperating mis- 
siye flat on the outside of his blotting-book. He 
would read it calmly and quietly and then go up- 
stairs and speak yery grayely indeed to his wife. In 
another moment he was aware that he might go up- 
stairs, but would find no wife to profit by his words 
of wisdom. 

"After haying struck me," she had written, "you 
can hardly be surprised that I haye gone to my own 
people. I make no complaint. I make no conceal- 
ment. I haye simply gone to my own people at Bou- 
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cherett.'^ He dashed into the hall and picked np the 
empty envelope. As he expected, he had not broken 
any seal ; the note had been stnck and very lightly ; 
it was likely enough that every servant in the house 
had read it. How like her 1 She had no reticence — 
no refinement — ^no care that this abominable accusa- 
tion should not be discussed in the servants' hall. 
His mind was working at double speed with the most 
painful and perplexing consequences. By this time 
he thought that his wife with her box and her burden 
of grievances was at Boucherett, a martyr, wil^h all 
her sorrows displayed, or with that elaborated appear- 
ance of concealment which displays the most. He 
could see her pink-eyed, inconsolable, with the air of 
having done with life, and with a little enjoyment in 
amazing her stolid mother. To-morrow it would be 
talked about in the drawing-room, the housekeeper's 
room, the servants' hall, the harness-room, the vil- 
lage pot-house, and the new coffee tavern. He de- 
clared to himself with exceeding bitterness that for 
him it might be no less than ruin. He cursed his 
luck. What cruelty of Fortune that his career should 
be spoiled at its outset by his pushing past a woman 
with a little too much impatience — and such a career I 
He had never felt so certain of the future, which 
would have been his but for this accident. He felt 
as if the pearl of all the world had been his and had 
slipped from his wet fingers to the dark unmeasured 
sea. He had made a capital start ; he was master of 
a fountain of eloquence, which bubbled up as free and 
clear as if it were one with the fountain of youth it- 
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Belf ; he had indnstrj^ ability, charm. He had had 
character: character had been that which distin- 
gaished him from other politicians, of whom many 
bad indnstry, all some measure of ability, a few some 
I)er8onal charm. He had known so well that his char- 
acter was his special recommendation-— the lamp which 
he mnst keep bright if he would dazzle the eyes of 
men. He had impressed eyerybody from his early 
boyhood by his earnestness ; it was this which had 
given more than half its effect to his eloquence. He 
had always known this, but now it seemed all doubly 
sure as he trembled lest he should lose it all. A do- 
mestic scandal, a separation from his wife at the very 
outset of their married life — ^it was enough to blast 
the most promising career of the day. Fight as he 
might, and speak as nobly as he could, the shadow 
would not depart from his life. He declared to him- 
self that this trumpery misunderstanding might be 
for him no less than ruin. 

As he stood pale and silent by his writing-table, 
he began mechanically to open the letters which he 
had picked up from the hall table with this fatal note. 
His mind was busy with this wretched business, while 
he glanced oyer a few bills, circulars, and notes, of no 
importance, and dropped them from his limp fingers. 
The last of the pile was from America, and recogniz- 
ing Paul's handwriting, he felt, even in the midst of 
his annoying thoughts, a faint curiosity. He tore 
open the letter, and saw that Paul had written from 
his ranch in Montana. 

'^I have late news of your father,'' John read. 
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"from a trustworthy man. He has had what may 
turn out a real stroke of luck, but he is yery far from 
well. As soon as my mate comes back here, I shall 
start for Leadville, but he won't be back for a month 
and I can't leave the beasts before. Then I shall be 
free to stay in Colorado till I have put the affair 
straight for your father ; but I want you, if you can, 
to come out and see to him. From what I hear he 
ought to be taken right away out of the place ; he is 
doing no good there. Gome, if you can, and take 
him away to England and take care of him, while I 
see to this mining affair of his. If you can't come, 
send a traveling servant who has been off the beaten 
track and has his wits about him and is not too old. 
But come yourself if you can. If you start at once 
on receipt of this, I can meet you at Pueblo, and we 
can go up together. Wire if you come or send substi- 
tute. Your way is by New York, Chicago, 0. B. 
and Q. and Atchison and Topeka Bailways, all plain 
sailing, and I think yon ought to come if you can." 

This was Paul's letter, and as John read it, his 
mind began to work with new possibilities. Was this 
the way of escape from his troubles ? If the letter 
had come yesterday, he knew that he would have been 
searching for a courier with both youth and experi- 
ence ; but now it might be well that he himself should 
go. The mere idea roused him from his dull depres- 
sion to his proper vitality, his nervous energy. Should 
he go ? Should he start at once ? He concentrated 
all his thinking powers on this question. He saw at 
a glance that it was an immense temptation, for it 
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would free bim from the immediate and most annoy- 
ing necessity of trying to bring his wife back. He 
abhorred the idea of going to Boncherett in the morn- 
ing, of interriews, of correspondence, of having to de- 
fend his conduct, which needed no defense. He was 
tempted to start for Leadville instead of Boucherett ; 
but since he realized the strength of the temptation, 
he was determined not to yield to it until he was sure 
that it would be the best possible means of strengthen- 
ing his position in the future. He pressed his head 
between his hands and sat thinking. Would it not 
be well for him to start at once for the Bocky Mount- 
ains ? If he went he could leave behind him a clear 
statement of the reason of his going — a reason which 
gave a full and admirable explanation of his temporary 
separation from his wife. He would take care that it 
should be stated, both publicly and privately, that 
urgent private affairs had summoned him to America. 
He would leave a better and more circumstantial story, 
which was moreover true, with people who were sure 
not to keep it to themselves. It should be freely 
mentioned that he had been called to his father, and 
had set out with striking haste to the heart of the 
Bocky Mountains. If there were also fickle rumors 
of possible wealth and possible peril, they would add 
to the picturesqueness of the story, and make it float 
more easily and in a wider circle. His quick mind 
began to foresee interested faces, and to compose 
newspaper paragraphs. 

On the other hand, John knew that there would 
be whispers, idle or malignant or both. It was certain 
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that tongues would wag with rumors of a quarrel be- 
tween himself and his wife. But it was already too 
late to prevent this. Even if he brought her home to- 
morrow^ there would be some nods full of meaniug, 
some babbling oyer teacups ; and it was by no means 
certain that he would' succeed in bringing her home 
to-morrow. Gossip there must be, and, if he did not 
go away, the tale of their quarrel would have no tale 
to contradict it. If he did go, the whisper of one 
would be met by the loud denial of another, who 
knew for a fact that John Maidment had been called 
to America on urgent private affairs (probably involv- 
ing a great increase of wealth), and that Lady Ger- 
trude had gone, as was natural, to her own people, 
and would stay with them till he returned. 

He wondered if he dared to trust his wife to be 
decently reticent. If she spent the next few weeks 
with her people, he knew that she would wear too 
often an injured air, and would allow herself too 
often a plaintive remark or a sigh full of meaning. 
But he thought that she would not go beyond this in 
her intercourse with the outer world, and that she 
would accept his story and let it pass as a full expla- 
nation of her separation from him. He counted on . 
the reaction after this bold step which she had taken ; 
he thought that she would be rather frightened, and 
that, when she learned that he was going away for an 
indelSnite time to face difficulties, perhaps dangers, 
she would be rather softened too. Besides, he would 
leave influences to work upon her. When he had sat 
thinking for some time, he got up with the determi- 
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nation of going to liyerpool in the mornings and if 
possible of sailing on the next day. 

John rang his bell softly, uncertain if his servant 
were still awake. He was anxious about this brief 
interview, and he stood so that he could see the man's 
face lighted by his two candles. After a few minutes 
the man appeared in the doorway, and John told him 
that he had been called to America and that Lady 
Gertrude would remain at Boucherett till his return 
in a few weeks. He gave him a few commonplace 
directions, told hini that he must pack in the morn- 
ing, and sent him to bed. Looking closely at the 
man's face, he was sure that he received his story with 
perfect faith, and that he at least had not read Lady 
Gertrude's note. This seemed a good omen, and his 
spirits rose. He seated himself at his table and began 
to write. His first letter was to Mr. Fisher, who 
for his sake would see that some paragraphs were in- 
serted in certain papers with which this prosperous 
editor had considerable influence. He was very frank 
in tone with Mr. Fisher. He told him that his 
father's affairs were taking him to Colorado, and that, 
as a public man, he wished the public to have a 
chance of knowing why he went and whither he was 
going. At the end he mentioned that his wife had 
gone to Boucherett and would probably stay there till 
he returned, and he added a playful postscript. 

To Basil Gustard, who would be immensely flat- 
tered by the attention, John wrote a more picturesque 
account of the summons which he had received, and 
of the adventiu-ous joiirney which he was about to 
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make ; and he playfully advised him to refer to it in 
the society paper to which he was a frequent contribu- 
tor. Then John dashed off the same thing in a chiv- 
alrous note to Mrs. Lulham, who sat at the center of so 
great a web of rumors ; and finally^ he inclosed a para- 
graph^ carefully prepared by himself, to the editor of 
a widely-circulated daily paper, who had shown a dis- 
position to be friendly. He begged this useful ac- 
quaintance to insert his paragraph at the first oppor- 
tunity, as he was called away so suddenly t}iat he had 
not time to inform his friends, nor any person who 
might expect to consult with him on any public 
matter. 

When these letters had been written with as much 
ease as propriety, John turned his attention to three 
of a different character. With ready pen he dashed 
off a note to Colonel Brent ; and he was surprised, 
as he wrote, to find how pleased he was with the 
thought that the Colonel woi^ld approve of his prompt 
start ; that Paul would be glad of his coming so 
quickly in answer to his appeal ; that all the Brents 
would like him better for this decision. His next 
task gave him more trouble. He wrote to Mr. Ban- 
dall, and told him plainly that he and his wife had 
had a difference of opinion ; that she had misunder- 
stood him, and had started for a visit to Boucherett 
before he had had a chance of convincing her that she 
had misunderstood him He told him that news of 
the utmost importance about his father had come, as 
soon as his wife had gone ; and that he was obliged to 
start for America at once, without even seeing Lady 
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Gtertrtide. In these i)erplexiBg circumstances he ap- 
pealed to Mr. Bandall to use his great inflnence with 
the family at Boncherett^ for their sake even more 
than for his own, to let no mmor of any disagreement 
get abroad before his return, which woald be very 
soon. He pointed out that until his return the sepa- 
ration needed no explanation ; and he ended by as- 
saring Mr. Randall that the dispute was about a trifle, 
and that he trusted to his tact and ability, and friend- 
ship for his wife's family, as he would trust no quali- 
ties of any other man. He was very careful in 
writing this letter, and, when it was finished, he was 
content with it. Another, a more impetuous yersion, 
he wrote to Lady Whimley. 

" I hope," he wrote at the end of it, " that Ger- 
trude will some day learn that, whatever my faults 
may be, I am incapable of rudeness to a woman. I 
will not write of my wretched position — of my being 
obliged to start on this wild journey, leaving this 
cloud above my home. I prefer to look to the future, 
and to hope that all will yet be well." He felt that 
he was behaving well, and, as much of the night now 
had gone, he went up-stairs, and in a short time was 
wrapped in a deep sleep. 



CHAPTER XXIV. 

The great steamer drove across the vast plain of 
the Atlantic, bearing John Maidment and his fort- 
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nnes. At the first throb of the screw he felt relief ; 
he was away on his journey, and neither letters nor 
telegrams could reach him for ten days to come. The 
winds were light, and scarce a qualm interfered with 
his placid mood ; he had no acquaintance on board, 
and he could walk the deck or sit wrapped in his well- 
lined ulster considering in solitude his position and 
himself. If it sometimes occurred to him to doubt the 
excellence of some thing which he had done, he put 
the doubt aside with ease. It seemed as if he had at- 
tained that happy stage in which it is sufficient answer 
to the reviewing conscience to say, " It can not hare 
been wrong, for it was I who did it,'' and to say this 
not with pain and grief of hot contention, but with 
the calm of full belief. Wrapped in his long oyer- 
coat and his ample yirtue, John dismissed the occa- 
sional doubts of his conduct in this or that matter, 
confident that, had the thing not been just and right, 
he would not have done it. 

As John reviewed the arrangements which he had 
made before starting, he could see little to criticise. 
He had set the little engines going which would best 
do his work, and he believed more fully that all must 
come right between his wife and him. He knew that 
she would suffer, as she deserved to suffer ; that she 
would beg for pardon, as it was her duty to beg. 
Now, when he was further from the crisis which had 
startled him, he counted with much less doubt on her 
love for him. Already she was feeling pangs of re- 
morse ; for she knew that her conduct had sent her 
husband afar on his lonely journey without one word 
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from her of kindness or farewell. She would be 
eager to make any atonement^ and wonld accept with 
zeal the story which he had left as an explanation of 
their separation. He felt that she was already look- 
ing forward, though she probably had not yet con- 
fessed ity to their next meeting. He trusted her 
loTe. 

But John did not encourage his thoughts to look 
backward ; he liked to send them flying before the 
hurrying vessel, traveling without pause by sea and 
land, where he without pause would follow them. 
He felt a lively curiosity about his father, an eager- 
ness to see him. The image which he had cherished 
as a boy, and which had faded not a little in the full 
days of his first contact with the world, leaped up 
bright and vivid. He recalled and gazed upon the 
vision of the fine fair face with the silky mustache ; 
he could almost hear again the light gay laugh ; he 
remembered that he had always known that his father 
was a charming man. He reminded himself that he 
would find this brilliant young person a man of more 
than fifty years, and, if Paul were right, with health 
somewhat damaged; but the delicate lines, which 
showed the passage of time and work perhaps too 
hard for so fine a being, took nothing from the charm. 
He looked forward to adopting this delightful parent ; 
to bringing him to England and showing him to his 
friends with pride. He recognized too the conven- 
ient fact that Colonel Brent would be at all times glad 
of his old friend's presence, and that, when it was 
better for all parties that they should be only two at 
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home, Wilfred Maidment would lire with his old ad- 
miring Philip. If this stroke of luck, of which Paul 
wrote, should with former earnings give a small in- 
come to the most pleasing of unknown fathers, then 
indeed all difficulties would disappear. But John 
would not allow his thoughts to dwell on this possi- 
bility ; he was quite ready to be generous to his father, 
and since his marriage he was able to be generous 
with a due regard to moderation and to the interests 
of his wife. 

So John Maidment, easily thinking and'imbibing 
the salt air, was borne on a prosperous voyage across 
the broad Atlantic, and with no rest passed from sea 
to land and so still westward in the cars. New York 
was to him no more than a great harbor ; a half-built 
bridge swung high in the air like the abandoned play- 
thing of a giant ; docks and warehouses and straight 
streets — all seeming clean and clear, with smoke 
which did not brood and choke the city but went 
straight up and was lost in the cool far-ofE blue. At 
Chicago he caught a glimpse of what seemed a small 
city of piled logs, and in another part vast gaunt 
buildings for the storage of the golden grain. Then 
away he went again, carried steadily westward day 
and night — across the broad swift stream of the Mis- 
sissippi ; through patches of charred stumps ; through 
regions of Indian corn ; through miles and miles of 
growing wheat ;. with scarcely a man to be seen, and 
only here and there in the great solitude a white- 
painted wooden house, which seemed not to have been 
built into the soil, but to have been set ready-made 
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thereon by the careful fingers of a child. Then^ when 
it had begun to seem the natural state of man to live 
his life upon a moying train^ John passed from fertile 
lands to barren plain. He was beginning to suffer 
from restlessness^ and he walked more often through 
the cars and stood on the wooden platform at the 
back of the train, finding a strange fascination in the 
two straight lines stretched, as it seemed, across half 
a world without a break and without a curre. Alone 
and conyersing only with himself he was impressed 
more and more deeply by the immensity. Fresh from 
his crowded England he thought that here was room 
for superfluous millions ; and oyer the wide-reaching 
land a wider heayen seemed to spread by day its 
cloudless blue, by night its myriads of more piercing 
stars. 

Perhaps John had had enough of this journeying 
on and on, as if he were to go foreyer; perhaps, 
though he slept as well on bo^d the train as on board 
the boat, he was beginning to suffer from the want of 
absolute rest. It is certain that he gaye a sigh of re- 
lief when the cars stopped at Pueblo, and that he 
looked out with liyely interest to see if Paul were 
there. He was disappointed, for no Paul was there, 
but, as he stood looking about him, a tall powerful 
man with a red beard and a watchful eye asked him if 
he were Mr. Maidment, and without further words 
offered him a letter. 

"This business of your father's," Paul had writ- 
ten, "seems so pressing that I go on to Leadyille at 
once by shortest route. My friend Hall takes his 
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bttggy to Leadville over the Western Pass, which is 
just open, and he will take you with him/' 

John, who had been frowning oyer this note, 
looked up with a smile, and said, '^ Mr. Hall ? '' and 
the big man, who had been watching him, nodded 
rather shyly. He had been waiting to see if the 
Englishman was going to be friendly or " to put on 
frills. '* John was quick enough to feel that here in 
Colorado there was small wisdom in giving one's self airs 
of superiority. This gigantic owner of the buggy was 
by this ownership a better man than he ; he appealed 
to him with an engaging air of helplessness to conyey 
him as soon as possible to his friend Paul Brent. It was 
arranged that they should sleep that night at Colorado 
Springs, and start early on the next day for Leadyille. 
The way through the cafion of the Arkansas Biyer, by 
which Paul had gone, was decidedly shorter; but 
John, though he chafed a little at the thing being set- 
tled for him, was glad that he had not to face thid 
Bocky Mountains for the first time alone. Besides, 
since Paul was already at work on his father's affairs, 
the delay of a day or two in his own arriyal would do 
no harm. He went to bed in a bare room which 
opened straight on to the plain, and slept sound in a 
stationary bed and in the pure keen air of Colorado. 

John woke early, for the room was full of clear 
light ; and, when he opened his door, there were snow- 
capped peaks of the famous Bocky Mountains stand- 
ing all of a row, glittering like mounds of salt and 
seeming so near that they tempted his quick blood to 
dimb one b^ore breakfast. It was lucky that he re- 
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cdsted the temptation ; for, thongli his train ascend- 
ing imperceptibly from the far-off Mississippi had 
climbed so high that John stared at these gleaming 
mountain-tops from a height of some six thousand 
feet above the sea, the nearest of the peaks was a long 
and a hard day's jonmey. But John was not busying 
himself with calculations of height nor with the effect 
on distance of that rare fine air. He only felt the 
new elixir in his blood, and breathed in a new yigor 
and a keener longing to be off. He was restless till 
the home-made buggy had appeared with its two sound 
plain-headed long-tailed horses, and till he was on his 
way with Mr. Sam Hall beside him and his portman- 
teau tied on behind them with a strong much-twisted 
rope. Up the long pass they went, slowly rising, 
meeting never a soul, listening to the little stream 
which hurried down under tangle of undergrowth and 
shade of well-grown fir-trees. The only sign that this 
was a way of men were the empty meat-tins which 
shone in an unbroken line by the roadside ; the only 
live creatures to be seen were the little striped chip- 
munks darting under the fallen trunks, or the blunt- 
nosed prairie-dogs who sat up and stared solemnly at 
them before they turned upside down into their homes. 
John was almost intoxicated by the wonderful air, 
which seemed as if no man had been there to breathe 
it since the golden age. He was so lively that he 
could not sit still, but jumped from the wagon and 
walked upward, humming fragments of tunes and 
feeling as if, were he to press his two feet hard upon 
the track, he might spring from the earth and float 
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upward to the amazement of science. When he began 
to fear that he might seem unsociable^ he climbed 
again to his seat and talked to his companion. 

Mr. Sam Hall^ who was by this time almost con* 
yinced that he need not be on his guard against pat- 
ronage^ allowed himself to talk more easily. He an- 
swered John's questions, and even asked him a few 
in turn of a highly personal nature. He asked John 
where he was bom and what he did for a living ; and, 
when the Englishman announced that he was a poli- 
tician, he turned a humorous eye on him as if he ex- 
pected an apology for so equivocal a profession. John 
laughed as he answered the slow questions of his 
mighty companion, and was glad to feel that his an- 
swers gave him the right of asking questions in turn. 
He was eager to know about the profits in cattle, the 
profits in corn, the life on the plains, the life in the 
mountains; and he soon found that Mr. Sam Hall 
had had a large experience and had done pretty well 
in several ways. Mr. Hall, who had gone West as a 
boy from a village of Massachusetts, and whose form 
and voice had both been mellowed by long absence 
from the east winds of the New England coast, waa a 
more important person than John had gathered from 
the first sight of his dull gigantic boots and of the 
old flannel shirt which was barely visible above his 
coat collar. 

The pleasant chat by the way of these new com- 
rades was interrupted by a small incident, which gave 
to the young Englishman a moment's shock. A 
prairie dog had sat up to stare, as so many of his 
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TBce hsA stared already, at the approaching yehicle, 
and in an instant he was dead, and John saw Mr. 
Hall returning his reyolrer to its place nnder his 
coat-tails. 

" Why did you do that ? *' cried John sharply ; 
he had started at this sudden shot ; he was vexed at 
the unnecessary slaughter of this innocent-faced little 
beast 

*' I kind o' felt like it/' said the other after a min- 
ute's consideration. ** I guess there are quite a num- 
ber left/' he added presently. But John was still 
annoyed as if by a jarring note in a high-pitched 
harmony of that exciting morning. His companion, 
with his air of a respectable small farmer, was so un- 
like the fancy pictures of the desperadoes of the Bocky 
Mountains, that it had not even occurred to him that 
there was a pistol of any kind concealed by those 
ample peaceful coat-tailB. Not till they had descend- 
ed from their chariot and had eaten their frugal meal 
of canned meat and bread by the side of the little 
clear stream which hurried tiirough the underwood, 
did John recover his sympathy with his guide ; but 
then, as he lay at length and listened to the stream, 
which prattled English like the brooks thousands of 
miles away, he felt friendly again, and, as he passed 
his flask of whisky to his mate, he smiled as if he 
were offering his friendship too. Thereupon another 
surprise was his, for Sam Hall shook his head, and 
being pressed announced deliberately that nothing 
under the bite of a rattlesnake would induce him to 
touch whisky. Sitting very straight with his great 
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legs straight before him, he declared to John, who 
observed him with keen interest, that there was no 
safety for the man who came West but total absti- 
nence. Weary days and lonely evening^ had changed 
many moderate men, whom he had known, into con- 
firmed drunkards. He spoke gravely, though he used 
some picturesque and peculiar phrases ; and, when he 
had ended, he emptied his mug of water and got up 
and shook himself, and went to see if his horses had 
fed properly. 

It was evening when the travelers came out of the 
long pass up which they had been climbing since 
morning, and entered a widening plain. To John it 
seemed as if they had been carried far away into some 
English park. There were wide grassy lawns, softly 
sloping mounds, and clumps of trees which looked as 
if they must have been placed by the cunning of man 
for beauty's sake. Boiling slowly along on a half -seen 
track, they saw away on the right a reddish glow, and 
turning thither they presently came to a rough stone 
wall, and scarcely higher than the wall a rough stone 
house. Inside the inclosure besides this one-storied 
house there were sheds for horses and cattle and a sty 
for pigs. The contrast between this abode and the 
vast beautiful park, which to his English eyes was the 
fit surrounding of a palace, made John smile, but 
even as he smiled he felt how grim it was — ^this gray 
stone house squatting low in the fast-gathering shad- 
ows. 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

The owner of the ranch was a stolid Yorkshire- 
man, who made the travelers welcome for the night 
with no apology for the roughness of his home or the 
coarseness of his fare. In the mountains it was a 
matter of conrse that any passer-by should have his 
share of food and a place for his blanket. More than 
this the Yorkshireman^s dwelling-place did not afford ; 
there was as little luxury within as beauty without. 
There were but three rooms, and a sort of den behind 
in which cooking was done ; and when John passed 
through the front door into the center room he was 
struck by its bareness. A long rough deal table stood 
on the bare floor ; one form of like kind was in its 
place by the table, but one end of the other had been 
dragged across to the comer of the fire, and on it 
three men were sitting, tired, silent, and smoking. 
The fire-light shone red, but rather sullen, on the 
bent figures of the smokers, their coarse worn clothes 
and long dirty boots ; no one of the three made a 
movement when the strangers followed their host out 
of the darkness and he shut the door behind them. 
On either side of this central room a doorway with no 
door led into a room of the same size and shape, but 
these were only two caverns of darkness to John as he 
glanced curiously at them. It seemed strange to him 
that it was he who was there ; he felt a faint excite- 
ment at this sudden entry of himself, the remarkable 
child of a complicated civilization, into a state of life 
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BO primitive ; he began to describe it to himself in 
picturesque words. It was eyideot that these slouch- 
ing cowboys by the fire were smoking af lier their even- 
ing meal ; for presently from his lair in the rear 
emerged the tall rough-headed youth, who was so lit- 
tle like a cook, bearing a portion of steak and a pot of 
coffee for the travelers, who were to sup alone. John 
had been made hungry by the keen mountain air, 
and succeeded in eating some of the tough meat 
without vegetables and in drinking the black coffee 
without milk, while the massive jaws of Sam Hall 
vanquished the rest of this Spartan meal without an 
effort. 

When John had made an end of this fine exercise 
of mastication he looked about him ; and by the light 
of the solitary candle in the iron candlestick, which 
the cook had brought in with their supper, he saw a 
book at the further end of the table, a book which 
was the library of the ranch. He fetched this valu- 
able work, and bringing it nearer to the candle began ^ 
to turn over the leaves. It was such a book as his 
Yorkshire host was likely to know well ; it was full 
of colored prints of sporting scenes, and John was go- 
ing through them slowly with half-attentive eye, 
when he was aroused by the voice of the Yorkshire- 
man saying, with the first laugh which he had 
heard that evening, ** So you've slept it off, have 
you?" 

John looked up and saw opposite to him, in the 
empty doorway, a man who compelled his attention. 
It was no strength in this new-comer which exercised 
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compulsion : he was like weakness made man. Fnlike 
Sam Hall and unlike these men at the ranch^ he had 
made a feeble* effort at the picturesque^ as if at some 
time he had thought it right to dress the part of the 
wild ranger of the Bocky Mountains. His flannel 
shirt, soiled and stained, was of a deep red color ; 
about his shriveled waist was a cartridge-belt half full 
of cartridges ; his hat, in which he seemed to have 
been sleeping, had a width and flexibility of brim 
which might have been pulled into a becoming shape. 
But he had the look of one who had slept long in his 
clothes, and his trousers, which had half slipped from 
his belt, were flopping on his shapeless wry-heeled 
shoes. He stood swaying slightly in the doorway, 
and paid no attention to his host's question nor to the 
group of cattle-men by the fire. 

One of these took his pipe from his mouth, and 
with a slow drawling voice said, " Dock, I guess this 
Englishman can tell you something of the other 
docks." 

The speaker nodded sideways at John, at whom 
the new-comer seemed to be staring, though the 
shadow of his broad-brimmed hat made it impossible 
to see his eyes. The other cowboys chuckled, and the 
Yorkshireman said to John, "They call him *the 
dock,' because he kept such high-toned company at 
home. The boys stand him drinks, and he tells them 
stories of the aristocracy.'* 

John looked at this poor devil with a cold con- 
tempt. He remembered what Sam Hall had told him 
by. the way of the dangers of drinking in these wilds ; 
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if tills man opposiie had been really a gentleman^ 
there was no need to look fnrther for an example. 

Presently the dook started himself from his door- 
way and came toward the table. Steadying himself 
opposite John^ he plncked off his hat and allowed his 
head to drop ; perhaps he meant to greet him with a 
bow. His face thus exposed to the candle-light was . 
the face of a fair man, and therefore more aggress- 
iyely dirty than the face of a dark man could be. 
The hair of his head was thin and yellow-gray ; his 
beard was grayish-yellow, thin and straggling ; and 
while one end of his mustache drooped with a hopeless 
air, the other had been pulled out to a point as if by 
some old nenrous habit of the slender grimy fingers. 
His cheeks were pale and his thin nose rather red, and 
he looked at John affectionately with a pair of pale- 
blue bloodshot eyes. Altogether the dook was at his 
lowest level of appearance ; and yet John felt sure 
that this disreputable loafer had been bom and 
brought up as a gentleman. He looked round for 
Sam Hall, as if he would acknowledge the soundness 
of his statement on drink, but Mr. Hall had gone 
out to look after his horses. 

The owner of the ranch had fallen asleep with his 
head on the table, and the men by the fire, seeing that 
no fun was to be got from the dook on that evening, 
had sunk back again to their silence and their smok- 
ing. John saw with amusement and vexation that he 
was probably condemned to a talk with this bibulous 
individual, who seemed to regard him with interest. 
The dook sighed, and then, as his eyes fell from 
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John's face to the book which he was readings he 
smiled again. '*Ah, what fun it was 1" he said at 
the sight of the print full of red coats, and he gave a 
feeble imitation of a view holloa which ended in a 
hiccough. Jerked into a momentary gravity by this 
trifling accident he said with much self-satisfaction, 
" I knew you were English the moment I saw you. I 
knew it by clothes and things ; it's unmistakable.*' 
He seemed to feel surprise at his rapid conquest 
of his last word ; he tried to repeat it, failed, and 
laughed. Then he turned himself half round, and 
said, '' This coat was made in England — some time 
ago. I suppose it's awfully old-fashioned by this 
time." He seemed anxious for John's verdict, and 
regarded him with a conciliating, an almost beseech- 
ing eye. 

John looked at the greasy old coat, which was 
thrown back from the red flannel^ shirt, and said that 
it was a very good coat 

" One gets so rusty, you know, in these infernal 
mountains," said the dook piteously; and after a 
moment he added, looking sideways and smiling, as if 
he were begging for merciful consideration, '* I sup- 
pose they wouldn't look at me now in any decent 
club." 

It was not necessarily a question, and John hesi- 
tated. He did not like to go on lying, and he did not 
like to hurt the poor man's feelings ; he might have 
said with perfect truth that the dook, if he entered 
any sort of club, was sure to be looked at. Hesitat- 
ing, he looked across the table at the shrunken 
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soaked figure^ and saw that a large tear was triekljng 
down the thin red nose. His heart smote him ; he 
wished that he could be more friendly, but, though 
he felt pity, the pity was no stronger than the con- 
tempt. To this young man it seemed almost incredi- 
ble that a gentleman, with the start which birth and 
education give, should run down to this. The dook 
was looking at him furtively, piteously, with a watery 
smile, and, when John had brought out some encour- 
aging words, he seemed on a sudden to take heart of 
grace. With a fatuous leer and a brief straightening 
of the figure he said, '* They used to look at me — 
everywhere.^' He pulled out the stiffer end of his 
mustache to a finer point, and assumed a vanquishing 
air, and then with his head on one side, coaxing, he 
asked, " Don't the fellows ever speak of me ? Haven't 
you heard 'em speak of me ? " 

"I haven't the^leasure of knowing your name," 
said John smiling. 

'*You don't know my name?" said the other, 
laughing feebly. " My name is Maidment — Wilfred 
Maidment." 

John did not cry out. After a minute he shut his 
eyes, feeling a deadly sickness, and he presently moved 
his arms on the table as if he would assure himself 
that he were not dreaming nor paralyzed. Then he 
was seized by the strong desire to get away— to be 
alone and to think. He rose so quickly that he stum- 
bled, and striking the iron candlestick sent the light 
rolling on the floor. " I beg your pardon," he cried 
out, and his voice sounded strange in his ears, and 
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hurrying to the door he pulled it open and went out 
into the night. He went beyond the wall, and then 
in the darkness he sat down upon the ground and 
pressed his two hands to his forehead, as if he would 
force his sickened brain to work. There he sat mo- 
tionless till he was almost benumbed ; and then the 
sudden fear of being ill made him stumble to his feet. 
The idea of being kept in this place by illness was ter- 
rible. He must go back to the house, or his absence 
would make the people wonder and questions would 
be asked about him. If they began to question Sam 
Hall, what might not be said f If he but spoke the 
word '' Maidment I '^ what mischief words might do I 
He was half sick with fear when he thought that even 
now they might be talking. He was not afraid of 
being recognized. Though he had knocked oyer the 
candle in obedience to the instinct of self-preseryation, 
he assured himself that he need hare no fear of recog- 
nition ; and yet no assurance could prevent the quiv- 
ering of his nerves. 

John stood in the darkness forcing his courage to 
the moving point. ''He will be asleep now,'^ he said 
to himself; "surely he will be asleep now.** He 
forced his feet to take him to the door, and after list- 
ening for a moment he pushed the door softly open 
and went in. 

The big fire was still burning red, but there was 
nobody in the room. John glanced with apprehen- 
sion at the doorway in which the dock had first ap- 
peared ; it was dark, and from within came the deep 
breathing of sleeping men. John guessed who was 
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deeping there among these men^ and turned to the 
opposite doorway, from which a pale light was still 
shining. He looked into the room and anxiously tried 
to see who were there. It was no easy job. Bude 
shelves were fitted low down against the wall, and on 
them lay the Yorkshireman and a couple of cowboys, 
each rolled in his big blanket. One of the boys had 
a lighted candle in his rough berth, and was reading 
an old newspaper which Sam Hall had brought in his 
capacious pocket. It was by the light of this smoky 
flame, which needed snuffing, that John peered at the 
sleepers. On the bare floor two mattresses had been 
thrown down, and on one of them two more men were 
lying. Though each was rolled in his blanket, John 
was sure that neither was slight enough for the form 
which he feared to see. On the other mattress, which 
was almost at his feet, the yast bulk of Mr. Hall was 
stretched, and John perceived that something less 
than half of the uninviting couch was left for him. 
He looked round once more, but could make out 
nothing else but a couple of colored prints from an 
old number of ''The Illustrated London News,^' 
which one of the men had stuck above his sleeping- 
shelf ; these were the only decoration of the house. 
He slipped off his coat and laid himself softly down 
on his dusty resting-place, disturbing no one of the 
weary dogs which lay and slept upon the floor among 
the weary men. 

Presently the literary cowboy blew out his gutter- 
ing candle, and there was no light in the place but a 
faint red reflection from the fire in the central room. 
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John lay and watx3hed this dull illnmination which 
slowly died. He could not turn over without touch- 
ing his large neighbor ; and lying there upon the un- 
swept floor among the men and dogs, he felt all his 
sensitive skin acreep with strange sensations; but 
neither want of room nor restlessness of body kept 
sleep from John Maidment's eyes. He had rolled up 
his coat for a pillow, but, had that pillow been the 
lace-edged comfort of the most luxurious of luxurious 
youths, he would not hare slept that night. He lay 
and told himself that the night must end at last ; he 
could not help thinking, and to no purpose — thinking 
in yain he lay expectant of the tardy dawn. 

At the first faint streak of light John rose, and in 
moving took care to wake his mate, who, accustomed 
to rise as soon as his eyes were open, got up, yawned 
mightily, and went again to his horses. John found 
a tin basin by the pump in the yard, and plunged his 
hot head into it, and felt better for a time. But the 
minutes were leaden-footed. He saw Sam Hall lead 
out his beasts, and he thought that the harnessing 
would never be finished. He went back to the house, 
and found the cowboys stirring, pulling on boots, tak- 
ing their turns at the pump, swallowing quick break- 
fasts ; and all the time — the dragging, wretched time 
— ^he kept his eyes, which ached with sleeplessness, on 
that empty doorway, in which he feared to see that 
man. He thought that Hall would never have finished 
his hasty meal ; the few words of farewell which their 
host uttered seemed endless, and his comments on 
their team loud as a trumpet. The noise of the horses 
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at the door was enough to awaken the dead ; and 
all the time he was fearful of showing his impa- 
tienoe^ which seemed always, ready to break into a 
cry. 

At last they could start ; and then in the last min- 
ute John could not help stepping to the doorway, 
which had been the center of his fears, and giving one 
glance into the room. Almost at his feet, stretched 
on a dusty mattress, lay the man heayily sleeping. 
He was wofully lean and pallid in the clear pitiless 
light ; his fallen jaw made his cheeks seem hollow as 
those of one starved. A great sob broke from John 
before he was aware, and terrified again, lest this 
sound should wake the sleeper, he turned and hurried 
away. 



CHAPTEE XXVI. 

" I OUESS you are pretty sick,'^ said Mr. Sam Hall, 
who had turned his open inquiring eye on his com- 
panion three or four times before he spoke. John had 
sat silent behind the patient horses, who had subsided 
from a shambling trot to the walk at which they ac- 
complished their day-long journeys. He could think 
of nothing yet but of the distance, growing each mo- 
ment greater, which separated him from the ranch ; 
and to the clear-seeing eye of his mate he looked hag- 
gard. Mr. Hall's comment on his appearance made 
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him starts and made him uncomfortable ; the observ- 
ant eye made him nervous. He jumped from the 
slow-moTing wagon^ and said that he should be better 
for walking. 

John tramped forward through a somewhat desolate 
land. They were now some nine or ten thousand feet 
above the level of the sea> but they had entered a fiat 
plain, one of the Bocky Mountain Parks, and all day 
long their track lay through miles of yellow grass. 
It was a sullen region, with nothing to arouse the 
mind from brooding thoughts. John wanted to think, 
but he was dull and stupid, and he had trudged along 
for some time before he began to think to any pur- 
pose. Little by little the keen exciting air and the 
steady movement, which stirred his blood, set his 
mind a-working with more life. He raised his head 
and turned and looked away behind him. They had 
left the ranch miles away; there was no figure of 
a man upon the track. He knew that there was no 
chance of his being followed, and yet he could not 
help a feeling of relief when he saw the great bare 
plain. He was away ; he had gained time ; he could 
think. He knew that he must think now, for he 
must decide what he should do before he met PauL 
Had he not decided already ? Could there be any 
doubt ? He asked himself the question, and cried out 
that there could be no doubt, as if from his inmost 
soul. It was impossible to take that man to England 
— to show such a man to the world as the father of 
John Maidment. And he had meant to be so proud 
of his father I What an unlucky man he was I He 
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pitied himself. What had he done that at the crisis 
of his career he should find this drag-chain abont his 
feet ? It was the very moment for pressing forward, 
and he was weighted with lead. Perhaps he should not 
be free for years to come ; perhaps his career was ruined. 
Fortune with the finest irony had given him the gold- 
en mouth and the subtle brain, and had brought him 
aU these thousands of miles to meet paralysis. He 
clenched his fists till he felt his nails in his palms ; 
he looked after the buggy with hatred of this Hall 
who had brought him by this route. Had he gone by 
the shorter way, through the cation of Arkansas, he 
would not have met the man — ^he might never have 
met him. But he had met him, and now he must 
decide. It was clear that he could not take him to 
England. Nobody could ask that. He imagined him- 
self presenting him at Boucherett. Whatever else he 
decided, he had decided at least that the man must 
be left in the Rocky Mountains. 

And it wafl better for the man himself to be left 
in the mountains. With this thought came the first 
comforting glow to the sickened heart of John Maid- 
ment. It would be cruel to take this poor man into 
a world for which he had become so wofully unfit. 
For his own sake he must be allowed to remain where 
he was. For his own sake too it were well that he 
should never know that he had seen his son. John 
remembered his pitiful questions about coats and 
clubs, and feared his foolish vain regrets, his timid 
longings for a vanished London life. He said to him- 
self with decision that this poor fellow must never 

10 
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know that he bad met him. Nobody need know that 
they had met : his mere duty was silence. 

And now John's plans began to take shape more 
readily. On the eveniog of the next day he wonld 
meet Panl in Leadyille. If Paul did not know where 
Wilfred Maidment was, John would tell him that he 
could not wait, that he must get back to the railway 
by the shortest route, and so to England ; he would 
tell him so much of his disagreement with his wife as 
would explain the necessary shortness of his visit. 
He would leave everything to Paul ; the arrangements 
for the comfort of his father, when he had found him 
— as of course he would find him ; the arrangement 
of this mining business, whatever it might turnout 
to be. Only one thing he would take care to impress 
upon him — ^he must not send or bring his father to 
England till he had written to him and heard from 
him. Once in England and alone, John trusted to 
his logic and his eloquence, to the wise exhaustive 
letter which he would write, to convince Paul that, 
whatever else was settled, this poor unhappy man 
must remain in the mountains. If he found that 
Paul already knew where Wilfred Maidment was, 
John foresaw with annoyance that he must persuade 
his friend there and then that the one utterly unwise 
course — the impossible course — was to take his father 
with him to England. Of course it was impossible ; 
but he felt a sudden anger against Paul as he thought 
that it might be hard to convince him of the im- 
possibility. He foresaw with keen annoyance that he 
might have to dash himself again, a sensitive live 
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beings against these stony Brents ; it was hard that 
his lot had been cast among these pig-headed^ one- 
idead people. 

But John waa growing more hopeful now with 
every stride. He decided that Paul would have been 
so busy with Wilfred Maidment's business^ which had 
called him so imperatively to Leadville, that he would 
not yet have found time to hunt for the man himself ; 
and so he, John, would get away to England, and get 
away alone, and would take good care that his father 
should not follow him. That was the one thing neces- 
sary, the one thing absolutdy good for all parties. If 
this stroke of luck should be a real stroke of luck, the 
poor broken man would command aU the comforts, 
even all the luxuries, which Colorado can afford. If 
the affair should be a disappointment, John promised 
himself that he would send money from England — 
money enough to secure for the unfortunate gentle- 
man the sort of life which waa most suitable for him. 
His imagination began to picture Wilfred Maidment 
as the lodger with some excellent family in Colorado 
Springs, carefully tended, kept clean and sweet, per- 
haps reformed. His imagination worked most nimbly 
at this labor of love, and there was the old man in 
the easiest chair, the center of most loving watchful- 
ness, nourished by the finest air in the world, and 
spending his last days with every comfort which 
money could procure, and with the best of comforts, 
rest. To rob him of this, to transplant him to an at- 
mosphere for which he had become wholly unfit, would 
be mere madness. John was certain of this. 
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At the mid-day halt Sam Hall saw that his com- 
panion was better, and, obserying that he ate with a 
fine appetite, he dismissed all anxiety and himself ate 
with a finer. In the afternoon they sat sociably again 
side by side and talked of Indians and rattlesnakes 
and other unpleasant creatures, which Mr. Hall seemed 
to have arranged in one class ; and so journeying 
they came in the evening to a sort of large packing- 
case, unpainted and unpolished, which had been set 
up for the accommodation of travelers at the foot of 
the Western Pass. 

In this bare deal hostelry they supped on the hash 
of the country, and a little later rolled their blankets 
about them in a tiny cabin, which they were lucky 
enough to have to themselves. John after his last 
wretched night slept heavily, but he awoke at dawn 
with a dream yet vivid with him, and sat up, trem- 
bling and listening for horses on the road. He was 
unquiet till they had started again and were climbing 
the Pass. The air was more and more rare and roused 
him to an unnatural excitement. He was in and out 
of the buggy a dozen times ; he found himself breath- 
ing more quickly, almost panting as he walked ; the 
points of his fingers were cracked ; far-off objects 
seemed almost within reach of his hand. All along a 
long mountain-side was a forest of charred poles, 
where a fire had walked devouring ; beyond the path 
of the flame the green firs came thronging up the 
slopes in armies, and above the masses of dark green 
glittered the mounds and peaks of white eternal snow. 
Here and there lay the carcase, slow to decay, of some 
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dead oyer-driven beast, and. tainted for a moment of 
passing the keen sweet air. At the top of the Pass 
the track was still difficnlt, and the horses slipped 
npon the melting ice and frozen snow, but as they 
began to descend again they moved more freely and 
were soon shuffling through the dust at a slow trot 
toward Leadyille. Ten thousand feefc or so above the 
sea, on the side of a long shallow valley, which liea 
among the tops of the Bocky Mountains, stands the 
city of Leadville. 

When John Maidment saw it, it was the youngest, 
as it is the highest, town in the world. Indeed, it 
was some two years old, and boasted, for it had begun 
to speak, of forty thousand inhabitants, of whom very 
few were women. Men had come there from all parts, 
thousands of men, though the forty thousand was 
without doubt a pardonable exaggeration — each man 
hungry for silver and ready to give his life, if need 
were, in defense of his claim. Indeed, though the 
miners were for the most part peaceful and industri- 
ous, working with grim determination and keeping 
their weapons concealed, there were almost as many 
revolvers as men, and murder was a lighter crime than 
robbery. To punish a thief, men who had not been 
robbed would tear themselves from the pursuit of 
treasure and ride day and night till they had killed 
him for an example. Everywhere were signs of the 
hunt for silver. The bleak rocky slopes were marked 
with holes and with earth flung out as if by the hind 
feet of gigantic rabbits ; and, where the hole in the 
ground had been the door of fortune, it was covered 
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by a great shed with its name as a full-grown mine 
painted thereon. Above the infantine city stretched 
a long belt of dark green forest of firs, and from this 
forest the city had been hewn, a city of brand-new 
deal boxes all of a row, unstained by moisture in that 
dry preserving air, unpainted and unpolished by the 
hand of man. Close above the belt of trees was pow- 
dery dazzling snow, which looked so near that it 
seemed as if one could put one's hand into it. There 
was no distance, no mist, no moisture in that clean 
shallow cradle where the baby town lay high up 
among' the topmost heights of the unchanging 
snow. 

It was a busy time that year in Leadville, and 
there were not many loafers in the dusty street, when 
John Maidment and Sam Hall came at a meritorious 
trot and stopped before the biggest of all the wooden 
packing-cases, which was the hoteL A disreputable 
individual, who was smoking jerkily by the door, re- 
moved his pipe to say, ** The town is full of Tender- 
feet," and to spit ; but John had hardly time to think 
if this were meant as a sign of dissatisfaction with his 
appearance before he heard a quick step in the pas- 
sage, and saw Paul, the friend of his boyhood, com- 
ing quickly and with a fine blush, which, showed 
itself through all the deep burning of that ardent 
sun. 
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CHAPTEE XXVIL 

Whek he had shaken hands with Sam Hall and 
had made him promise to take his evening meal with 
him, Paul grasped John by the arm and led him 
away through passages, which creaked under their 
feet, to the bedroom which he had secured for him. 
There was only one chair, and that was somewhat 
rickety ; so Paul sat on the bed and stared at John 
and felt pity for him, thinking that he looked ill and 
nervous and older than he should. Paul himself 
looked stronger than of old. He seemed to have ex- 
panded in every way in the spacious Western world ; 
he was like a straight young sapling to which judi- 
cious clearing of encumbering growths had given a 
more generous portion of air and light The long 
legs were stronger, the shoulders broader, and the 
chest deeper ; and with more strength there was more 
freedom too. His head moved more easily on his 
neck than Brent heads were wont to move, and the 
Brent muscles looked as if in this specimen of the 
race th^y could be used more effectively and more 
quickly. The tall, fair, and rather stiff lad had 
gained more breadth and ease in manner as in body. 
Decided and confident, he was friendly also ; he had 
lost a great deal of his early fear of showing feeling. 
In his life on the Plains he had rubbed shoulders with 
all sorts of folk and had rubbed off some i)ortion of 
the family reserve : in long silent days and evenings 
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he had learned to regard human speech with less se- 
yerity. And yet, though he felt as if he had a great 
deal to say to his old friend, he had changed so little 
from the reserved boy of former days that he found 
'it hard to begin. 

John could not sit down ; he was waiting in an 
agony for the other to speak. He walked up and down 
the little room restless, impatient, indignant with the 
Brent slowness of speech. Only a few minutes had 
passed since he followed Paul into the room, but he 
felt as if he had restrained his tongue for an hoar^ 
when at last he blurted out the question which had 
been in his mind so long. **Have you seen my 
father?" he asked, and the anxiety in his yoice 
seemed to Paul natural enough. 

"No," he said; "he has gone away from Lead- 
ville, and I can't tell where." 

John could not restrain a deep sigh, which ex- 
pressed his relief. He sat down in the rickety chair 
and leaned his arms on the table ;. he was apparently 
examining the great crack which divided the table 
from end to end ; he moistened his lips before he 
spoke again, and did his best to speak with a sufficient* 
ly careless air. 

''It's a bore," he said, ''that I can't wait while 
you look for him. I am bound to get back at once to 
England ; I ought not to have come, but I could not 
help coming after your letter ; I could only give my*- 
self just time to get here and back." 

He looked up when he had made an end of this 
speech and saw Paul's surprise and regret ; he felt that 
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he must go on^ and, before Paul could speak^ he began 
to tell him that a diflSculty had arisen between his wife 
and himself; that, though it was about nothing, mis- 
chief might follow if he did not put it right ; that he 
could not bear to be away longer. Paul saw in this 
statement the explanation of his friend's ill looks. 
He stretched his hand across the table and laid it on 
John^s. "You are quite right/' he said; "it's an 
awful pity, but of course you are right. When must 
you go ? " 

"I must start at once," said John anxiously, " at 
once — ^to-morrow — ^by coach and rail down the cation. 
I'll leave everything to you, and you will let me know 
at once when you have found him. Of course I leave 
everything to you." 

Paul pressed his hand again ; he was full of silent 
sympathy with his friend. 

" There's only one thing," continued John, *^ which 
I need say, and that is, that of course you won't bring 
or send him to England till you have heard from me 
that — ^that it is possible." He was drumming on the 
table with restless fingers and watching them with ap- 
parent interest, but, hearing no comment from Paul, 
he looked up at last with ill-concealed anxiety. Paul 
was pondering : 

'But I can't promise that," he said at liast. 
' What ? " cried out John sharply. 

"I can't promise — ^how can I ? If I find him ill 
and — and wretched ? " 

John could say nothing in answer, for before his 
eyes arose a vivid picture of the poor wretch whom he 
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had seen two days before ; the picture stopped his 
tongue. 

*^ Of course, if he were like that, I could not wait 
for letters/' said Paul ; ^'I should take him clean out 
of this and straight away to you in England." 

John was too sick for argument at the moment ; 
he felt the resolution of this other man like a weight 
on his tongue ; he could only take some dismal com- 
fort in the thought that he was going away to-morrow 
and that, when he had got safe away, it was likely that 
his flow of words would come back to him — ^that then 
he wodd prove by an eloquent letter to this stiff-necked 
friend of his childhood that it was in all ways best for 
Wilfred Maidment to end his days in Colorado. At 
least he would make it clear that he could not and 
would not receive this wretched man in England. He 
was savage with the wretched man — savage with Paul, 
who was regarding him across the narrow table with 
irritating sympathy-Hsavage with Fate. 

" The truth is," said Paul presently with one of 
his old blushes, " that I've a poor account of your fa- 
ther. They say he's in a bad way, broken down with 
disappointments and with — ^in fact, that he^s been 
drinking more than he ought. If that's so, he ought 
not to stay here another hour. Drink plays the devil 
in this air ; it ruins half the men who come West. 
Besides, well or ill, your father should be taken away. 
They say he's always had a tribe of loafers and worse 
about him, and now, when he has plenty of money, 
they would simply live on him." 

" Plenty of money ! " 
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" Oh, yes, he has plenty now ; I told you/^ 

^' You told me of some stroke of Inck. Has it 
really tamed out to be something ?'' 

'^ A million or so," said Paul smiling. 

^' What ? " cried John with a sharp ring in his 
voice. 

"It would fetch a million now." ' .. 

"What would? What is it P" 

"The mine." 

" My father owns a mine worth a million ? " 

"Dollars." 

*' A million dollars — ^how much is that — ■; What 
is it in pounds ?" 

"About two hundred thousand," said Paul'; ^*4t's 
probably worth a good deal more." 

" My father I " said John, with that vision of his 
parent again clear before his eyes. His hands clutched 
the rough table so hard that his fingers were dead* 
white ; he was hungry for details ; his eyes fastened 
on his friend's face, imploring him to speak. 

Paul felt as uncomfortable as if he had detected 
some deformity in this man, who had been the ideal 
of his boyhood. He turned his eyes away as he began 
the little tale, and he told it with his most matter-of- 
course air, as if it were of small importance. It was 
one of those rare stories of luck, which go like fire 
from man to man and kindle greed, while the histo- 
ries of the thousands who grub for silver till they die 
and barely pay their expenses are untold. The dock 
with almost his last handful of dollars had bought a 
hole in the ground from a rascal who thought he had 
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gnlled him ; he had left it alone and ahnost forgotten 
it ; at last one day, possessed by some strange fancy 
for labor, he had gone in and dug, and had dug scarce 
a foot deeper when he found pay dirt ; and this had 
turned out to be no meager allowance^ such as reward- 
ed the labors of many a Colorado miner, but a great 
rich store of silver, which was certainly a fortune and 
might be one of the best mines in the place. 

John Maidment heard the story of his father's 
luck, and as he listened his thoughts were flying. 
Why had he not known this when he met his father ? 
It was the finest chance, and he had lost it If he had 
only known of this wonderful thing, he could have 
taken possession of his father then and there and 
could now take him away at once from all danger of 
planderers. What cruel luck, that he had not Imown ! 
If his father should remember that he had told him 
his name and that he had gone away without a word — 
gone like a stranger, without even the leave-taking of 
a chance acquaintance ? He told himself that his fa- 
ther would not remember — would not know that he 
had known him as his father. Nobody must know 
that he had recognized him that night. He must get 
back to him somehow ; he must get hold of him and 
guard him. His fingers twitched ; he could scarcely 
stay in his chair. "Is it true? "he asked; "is it 
really true that he has all that ? " 

** Yes, it's all right," said Paul rather impatiently. 

"But you said there was some hitch ? Why did 
you hurry up here from Pueblo ? " 

^' I heard at Pueblo that it was a big thing and 
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that Sark, the wretched chap who sold it^ was mak- 
ing a fuss." 

" Then there is a diflSculty/' said John angrily — 
" what does he say ? ^' 

'^ He says one day that he never sold it^ and another 
day that your father promised him half profits. He 
tells seyeral stories, all different and all lies. Luckily, 
he thought he was doing your father when he sold the 
thing, and so he took care that the sale was all correct. 
Fve looked into it thoroughly ; he hasn't a leg to stand 
on.'* 

" But has he given it up ? Has he withdrawn his 
claim?'' 

'' He is hanging on in the hope of getting some- 
thing to keep him quiet." 

" Give him something," cried John ; " surely that's 
the thing to do ; there can be no question." 

" If you like," said Paul grudgingly. " The fel- 
low is a liar and a bully and not worth sixpence ; 
but of course you can promise, if you like, to use 
your influence with your father to give him some- 
thing." 

"Yes I think so," said John quickly; **I think 
that's the thing to do. Where is he ? Where could I 
find him?" 

*' I know where we can find him to-night." 

"Where?" 

" Did you see that pretty scoundrel who spat just 
as you drove up to the door ?" 

"Yes," said John. 

"That's Mr. Garbets; he is Sark's jackal and 
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toady ; he came to inyite me to a conference with his 
chief at a drinking-den just ont of the town.'^ 

" Are you going ? " 

" I said no ; but we can go if you like/' 

"Yes, yes — ^the sooner the better." 

"Before he gets anything, he must give his writ- 
ten statement that he has not a ghost of a claim on 
the thing. Poor devil I He is a very hard ticket, but 
it was hard luck to be within a few inches of a fort- 
une." Paul had got off the bed and come round the 
table, and as he passed behind John's chair he laid his 
hand a moment on his shoulder and pressed it, as if 
he would bid him not to worry. He felt as if there 
was something wrong with his friend and he wanted 
to help him. " Pll leave you for a bit now," he Kiid, 
"and look for HalL We'll meet at supper, and then 
if you like we'll go and settle Mr. Sark." 

"All right ! " said John with an effort at ease and 
friendliness. He was eager to be alone. 

John was in a feverish state, which would have 
surprised himself had he had time to think of it. 
This tale, so baldly told, had seemed to him like the 
dry bones of a romance gorgeous as all the East. To- 
day a beggar; to-morrow a millionaire. His fancy was 
hanging the bare framework, with all itis silks and 
jeweled lamps ; while all the time he heard the whis- 
per that nothing was sure till the mine was sold and 
the money paid, and he had the money and his father 
safe at home in England. Nobody had ever accused 
him of avarice. He had always known that wealth 
was the most important thing in the England of to- 
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day— that it doubled the weight of any man who was 
in public life. The cleyer politician^ who was rich 
too, commanded a respect and carried a weapon for 
which John had not hoped. He had not wasted his 
thoughts on this matter, for he had never expected to 
be B rich man. By his marriage he had secured inde- 
pendence, and he had been content ; he had rid him- 
self of that flaror of the adventurer which well-to-do 
Britons of all classes suspect in the politician with the 
slender purse. A fat purse is the ensign of respecta- 
bility. John had looked for nothing more ; but now 
his father was a rich man, and he was his father's heir. 
A latent chord of greed was struck ; he longed to han- 
dle the price of the mine — to feel the power which 
he would wield-~of course for the best ends. 



CHAPTER XXVIIL 

Whek the friends had finished their supper and 
Paul and John were ready to go in search of Mr. 
Sark, it appeared that Sam Hall had made up his 
mind to join the party. He remarked that he had 
considerable experience of the hardest kind of hard 
tickets, and he guessed he'd go along too. So the 
three men stepped out together and stepped out 
briskly, for in those high regions, in early May, the 
nights are piercing keen and clear. John felt hap- 
pier, for he was making the first step toward the set- 
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tlement of this thing, which unsettled made him rest- 
less and eager as a thirsty man in the desert who sees 
palm-trees in the distance. 

The town was now full of miners, who had done 
their day's work, going in and out of the gambling- 
sheds which stood open to the street, paying great 
prices for goods at a flaming gas-lit store — a moving 
crowd remarkable among crowds for its silence, and, 
as it seemed, most orderly and harmless. But when 
the three friends had left the town, the dusty road, 
by which the buggy had approached Leadyille some 
hours before, lay desolate and dusky before them. 
They had not far to go, and, walking briskly, they 
soon came to a rough shanty by the wayside, and 
could hear in the great silence a noise of voices and of 
oaths, which seemed to indicate a merry meeting. 
Paul, uncertain if this were the trysting-place to 
which he had been bidden by the unsavory Garbets, 
struck a light and read with moi*e distinctness the ir- 
regular black letters which had been painted above 
the low door. " Smile twice for two bits,^' was the 
pleasant invitation which the simple vendor of drinks 
addressed to the passing traveler ; and this enigmati- 
cal tavern-sign seemed to content Paul, for he pushed 
open the door and, stooping his head a little, went in. 
At the opening of the door a fine full blast of the 
fumes of bad whisky rushed out into the cool clear 
night, and John, with a sudden disgust, followed his 
friend into the place. Sam Hall came in last, and, 
with a large toleration of the tastes of the patrons of 
the establishment, shut the door behind hinL 
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It was a mere shed with a lean-to at the back^ 
which the enterprising proprietor had built for him- 
self as a temporary place of business and with the 
strictest economy ; for it was as clear from the nature 
of his dwelling, as from the price and quality of his 
liquor, that this merchant had not (to use the lan- 
guage of the country) come there for his health. If 
to drink was to smile, as his sign seemed to announce, 
he may have reflected sometimes, with a certain irony, 
that there was no promise that the smile should not 
be a grin of anguish. The worthy man was doing a 
roaring trade ; these were good times in Leadville, 
and money was plentiful ; and the gayer spirits found 
a charm in this suburban retreat, where the liquor 
was the fiercest to be had at the price, and where the 
grimmest pleasantry prevailed and the very tallest 
stories were told. 

They were but a small company who on that even- 
ing had created so spirituous an atmosphere. Some 
half a dozen men sat on empty boxes which had held 
whisky, or leaned against the rickety counter, which 
concealed the legs of the enterprising host. 

When Paul entered, followed by his friends, Mr. 
Sark broke short an oration, which he was delivering 
to his own satisfaction, and carefully directed his at- 
tention to the new-comers. He was in that stage of in- 
toxication which produced in him an air of dignity 
and a love of rhetoric. Having convinced himself of 
Paul's identity, he addressed the company again and 
congratulated them with a fine sweep of the arm and 
an irony perhaps less fine on the presence of '^ these 
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fine-haired men " at their fanmhle meeting ; he ex- 
pressed his readiness to move a resolution of thanks. 
Paul, in answer to the stem inquiring eye of the 
host, asked for drinks, and then, fixing his eye on 
Mr. Sark, said that they had come on business, and 
suggested that they should go outside . and discuss 
it. Mr. Sark however had a constitutional prefer- 
ence for a stoye-heated whisky-scented air, and de- 
clared with an access of dignity that he had no se- 
crets. 

" All right," said Paul. *' My friend here is John 
Maidment, son of Wilfred Maidment." 

** And why did not the old man come himself ? " 
asked the other with a plaintive drawl. '^ I hev been 
a good friend to the dock, and he'd a done better to 
hev come to his old friend fair and square and not 
have gone lounging off to a darned lawyer at the 
Springs.^* 

'* How do you know he has gone to the Springs ? " 
asked Paul quickly. 

** Oh, it's a secret, is it ? " said Mr. Sark, scorn- 
fully. '* Well, I guess I know something," he added 
with pride. ** I know the dock started clear out of 
ticadville a week since over the Western Pass, and, 
if he ain't either dead or drunk, he is at Colorado 
Springs by now." 

By this time John had reached the limit of endur- 
ance. This reeking den filled him with disgust ; the 
staring silent men in their slouched hats affected his 
nerves ; the familiarity of Mr. Sark made him sick. 
That this ruffian should speak with an air of patron- 
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age of John Maidment's father I And then there 
came back to him again the image of that father^ and 
he felt the horror of his degradation and in the next 
moment the longing to secure him. He noted as a 
piece of luck that Paul had been put on the track of 
Wilfred Maidment without any hint from him ; he 
had only to find a reason for putting off his journey 
to England and going back again with his friend oyer 
the Western Pass ; they could not fail to find his fa- 
ther. Meanwhile this place was unendurable ; he felt 
that no further good would come of the interview ; 
he loathed this festiye company. He pulled Paul's 
coat-sleeye^ and Paul^ quite ready to come to the point 
with the fewest words needful, came a step nearer to 
Mr. Sark and said, ''It's a plain matter; you know 
as well as I know that you have no claim on the 
mine.'' 

'* What ?" shrieked Mr. Sark, as if somebody had 
flicked him with a whip ; and the sympathetic Oar^ 
bets, who was sitting in a heap in a comer, uttered 
a note of scorn. 

"But my friend here," continued Paul, ''thinks 
it hard luck for you to haye been so near to a good 
thing and to have lost it ; and so, if you will just 
write on a bit of paper that you haye no claim what- 
ever on the mine, he will promise you in his father's 
name two thousand dollars." 

" Two thousand dollars 1 Two thousand dollars 
for what will be worth two millions 1 Why, you — ^" 

Here Mr. Sark became speechless from excess of 
emotion ; he was choked with wrath, and grew purple 
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and danced upon the floor^ until at last the pent-np 
agony found expression in an intricate web of blas- 
phemiesy so rarions and so rich in color^ that it is 
donbtf ol if the most hardened sinner present had erer 
heard the like. 

At last it was finished^ and Paul said with eren 
more coldness^ '^ That's the offer \ you can take it or 
leaye it.'* 

''And it is this blanks blank Tenderfoot — this son 
of that soaked old fraud and darned deadbeat Wilf 
Maidment who — ^ 

Mr. Sark paused^ feeling perhaps that any words 
were poor after his late magnificent outburst^ but he 
had said enough to make silence no longer possible 
for John. He ground his teeth, but the word " scoun- 
drel '' seemed to force its way through and sounded 
with startling distinctness. 

''What V barked Sark with a bound. 

'" Scoundrel 1 ' he said/' cried out Paul, and in 
the same moment he knocked Mr. Sark down, and 
following his blow threw himself upon him and grasped 
his right arm with all his force till he felt the muscle 
grow limp. An awful flow of curses broke from the 
fallen man, whose arm was bent under him, while 
Paul forced him on to his face and took from his 
white fingers the pistol which they had grasped in the 
quick moment before the blow. 

Sam Hall had stepped past John, and stood with 
a grim smile waiting for further eyents ; but nobody 
seemed eager to carry on the game. Mr. Garbets 
confined himself to incoherent curses, singing second 
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as it were to his accomplished chief; the other men 
present scarcely changed their positions. Indeed^ the 
great Sark was not a popular man, and such respect 
as he commanded was solely due to his reputation with 
the reyolver. 

^^ Paul has been there before/' said Sam Hall to 
John, when it was clear that the incident was finished. 

**What did the villain want?'' asked John in 
much excitement ; " what did he mean to do ? " 

^^ I guess he meant to kill you for calling names, 
and he would hare done it in about half a minute if 
our friend had not got there first." 



CHAPTEB XXIX. 

Ceetaikly Paul Brent and his comrades retreated 
with the honors of war; and Paul himself, like a 
Homeric hero, bore from the field of battle the arms 
of the fallen foe. Unlike the heroes of that child-like 
age, he neither boasted himself exultant nor adorned 
himself with the spoils ; he shoyed the reyolver into 
his trousers pocket and strode home with grave 
thoughts. John hunying beside him was in a fever 
of excitement. He could scarcely yet realize the 
meaning of the quick struggle which he had seen — 
could scarcely yet believe that. Instead of walking and 
breathing there with the hot blood tingling in him 
from head to heel, he might be lying cold and feeling 
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nothing. Excitement after excitement had come to 
him in the last few days, but this last swallowed np 
them all for the time being — ^that he had been cheek 
by jowl with death. Was it really so near ? Paul 
laughed it off ; but Sam Hall let John know that Paul 
had seen Sark's hand moye for the pistol-pocket in his 
rear, and on that sign had struck. Hall thought it 
well that this elegant young stranger should know 
that he owed his life to his friend — ^that, had Paul's 
arm been less quick or a yard farther from Mr. Sark's 
head, John Maidment's eloquent tongue had wagged 
its last on earth. It ceased to move now, for awe fell 
on John and he was glad to walk forward in silence 
and to know that he was alive. 

When they had reached the hotels he followed 
Paul to his room^ and there thanked him from a full 
heart. He spoke simply and truthfully, and the two 
men clasped hands with as simple trust and lore as if 
they had been boys again. And then, since the easy 
gates of speech were open, John glided easily to that 
which had to be said. He declared that after all he 
could not leave Paul yet, but must go with him to 
find his father ; if there were a divided duty, he was 
sure now that he must find his father before he went 
back to his wife ; and he thought that, when he had 
found him, he had better take him away, as Paul had 
advised, from a place so full of peril. Paul cordially 
approved his friend's new decision ; he was eager to 
bring father and son together, and to pack them both 
off safe to England ; he had been considering, as he 
walked home, how many days would pass before Mr. 
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Sark would be able to use his right arm eflfectively ; 
he cotuited on a week^ and hoped for more. And 
noWj as John had slid so easily oyer this difficulty 
and was warmed by his iriend's approval of his change 
of plan^ he was inspired to pass without a pause to a 
half-confession. It seemed as if he were carried into 
it by quick-coming appropriate words ; and he found 
himself telling Paul that he had seen at the ranch^ 
where he had slept on the way up, a poor broken man 
who had seemed strangely familiar to him, and that, 
since he had heard the poor account of his father, 
he had been haunted by the belief that that poor 
broken man was he. The danger through which he 
had passed, and the sudden inspiration to which he 
now yielded, brought a sob into John^s yoice, which 
touched an old chord in his friend. Paul had been 
•pained by the change in John, though he would not 
let his thoughts dwell upon it. His old belief in the 
infallibility of John Maidment was dead long ago 
with the glad confident morning of their boyhood, 
but it had left a great tenderness ; and, as some gen- 
tie eyes will not bear to observe with a too curious 
scrutiny the lines which Time has writ upon a face 
once loved, so Paul turned his thoughts with a fine 
modesty from a deliberate criticism of his friend. It 
was enough to say that John looked ill, that he was 
not himself. And was it not natural that a man 
should look ill, harassed, almost old at times, who 
had traveled day and night from Mayfair to Lead- 
viUe, from an offended wife to a disappointing father ; 
who had heard without preparation the news of in- 
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toxicating fortune, and, with wealth almost in hia 
hand, had been within a second of death ? John was 
not himself, Paul thought, and it was no wonder. 
But yet some warmth of sympathy had been wanting ; 
and it was only now, when John confessed his fear 
that he had seen his father, and his yoice broke in the 
confession, that Paul felt the deep joy of giying his 
sympathy in full measure. He did not say much, but 
he said more than he could have forced from his lips 
in his Oxford days, and they were good encouraging 
words. He declared that John's father would bloom 
in the old atmosphere to a new health and new habits 
of life ; that it would be a glad day for his own father 
when he could welcome Wilfred Maidment again, and 
a real joy for him to be allowed to take charge of his 
old friend as often and for as long a time as John 
would allow. 

John felt better, and would have gone on talking 
far into the night, but Paul would not. He had set- 
tled with Sam Hall, who seemed able to refuse him 
nothing, that the team should be ready at the first 
glimpse of light, for he wished by traveling from 
dawn to dark to reach the ranch in a single day. 

It was a long day's journey and uneventful, and 
John, sitting silent in the buggy and staring at mile 
after mile of the familiar track, sank now and then 
into a sort of drowsy unbelief in the reality of these 
wonders, which he had heard and seen. Indeed he 
was tired ; strange events and exciting air had robbed 
him of his proper sleep ; he was oppressed by extraor- 
dinary periods of silence. But when they drew near 
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to the low stone hoose^ which he had left three days 
ago with snch strange feelings^ his mind sprang up 
alert. In a few minutes he woald see again the bare 
rough room where he had looked up across the nar- 
row table and heard his father^s name from those 
tremulous lips^ which were his father's. Was he still 
there ? In a few minutes he might see him again — 
in what condition ? In a few minutes he might be 
trying with all his faculties to read in his father's face 
whether he remembered that he had told his name — 
whether he knew that he John Maidment^ recogniz- 
ing his father^ had gone away without a word. He 
was in an agony of doubt. In a minute they would 
meet. Perhaps his f ather^ learning who he was^ would 
know clearly that he had told him his name ; perhaps 
he would not eyen see' that this son of his was the same 
man to whom he had chatted so freely three days ago. 
John could not be sure ; it seemed as if these lagging 
horses would never reach that low-lying cluster of 
gray, dismal walls. 

It was Paul who asked the question, and John who 
listened for the answer with an anxiety which was al- 
most acute pain. The owner of the ranch, with his 
deliberate North-country manner, informed them that 
the dock was still there — ^that he had not yet felt 
strong enough to go on. He was glad to let him lie 
and to feed him as well as he could, but he strongly 
advised his removal to more luxurious quarters. He 
stated his belief that no woman bad ever been in the 
house, and his suspicion that when a man was ill a 
woman might be useful \ )iq ^e^med more certain that 
11 
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sheets and snch things would alleviate a sick man's 
condition. It was clear enongh from his amiable but 
contemptuous manner of speaking of his guest that he 
had no suspicion that he had entertained a millionaire 
unawares. Indeed he too had come to this region not 
for his health's sake ; he had little leisure for listening 
to gossip^ and^ since this property of his lay far away 
from the common track to Leadyille^ small opportuni- 
ties of hearing it. 

Paul bent his head in the vacant doorway which 
united the center room to the sleeping-den on the left, 
and John followed him with quaking heart. One 
glance was enough to show him that he need fear no 
vehement reproaches. His father lay on the same old 
dirty mattress, whereon he had left him so short a 
time ago, turning and going away with the unspoken 
hope in his heart that he should see his face no more. 
A few days had passed and he was here again, peering 
by the uncertain light at the wan fallen face, trying 
to decide how weak he was and how much life was in 
him. He thought that the poor creature looked 
worse than when he saw him last, but this might be 
a mere ebb which a flow must follow ; and, as he 
looked, he was smitten suddenly with pity that he 
should be staring in this dismal place at a poor wretch 
sleeping like a tired tramp at home, and that this 
should be his father. He turned away with a sob and 
caught Paul's hand, and Paul wrung it with a painful 
pressure, for he could not speak. Paul was thinking 
of his own father far away in England, and the 
thought deprived him of speech ; that loyal gentle- 
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man at home had loved this man so well and been so 
firm a friend to him ; and here he lay^ after all, a 
poor, weak, degraded creature, flung on the^ floor like 
a bundle of greasy clothes. The young Englishman's 
eyes filled with unaccustomed tears as he looked at 
his father's friend. 

On the next morning it became clear that Wilfred 
Maidment's only strength was in a perfect indiffer* 
ence to Fate. He looked at those new-comers who 
had watched him in his sleep, and did not seem to 
care a jot whether they came or went, spoke or were 
silent, left him on his mattress, or carried him away. 
He was so weak that Paul gave him some brandy from 
John's flask, and this seemed to be a sufficient reason 
for the dock to repose entire confidence in Paul. He 
followed him gratefully with his watery eyes, and he 
feebly smiled acquiescence when he heard that he ^as 
to be carried down at once to Manitou ; he was look- 
ing at his new friend's pocket while he smiled, and 
he would haye smiled no less amiably if the new friend 
had decreed that he should be taken post haste to 
Jericho. 

So Paul busied himself with making as good a bed 
as he could in Sam Hall's buggy, and when eyerything 
was ready they brought out the poor gentleman and 
started down the trail at a foot's pace, Sam Hall driv- 
ing with his feet on the pole and the two younger men 
walking ; and so they came in good time to Manitou, 
which was by some miles nearer than Colorado Springs. 
Manitou was beginning to have a little reputation for 
strengthening the delicate with its fine mountain air 
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and its iron spring ; and besides a few small houses 
dotted on the slope, there had sprung up a big brand- 
new wooden house, which was nothing less than a 
hotel with a piazza, a supply of clean linen, a young 
clerk, and no mean show of the luxuries of hotel 
civilization. There Paul, who had been obliged to 
repeat his doses of brandy two or three times on the 
journey, carried his charge to a bare clean bedroom 
on the second floor, washed him unresisting, and put 
him to bed in clean sheets. The feeling of the sheets 
seemed to carry Mr. Maidment back to other days ; 
he began to cry silently, and looked at his attendant 
with beseeching eyes. But Paul would not comfort 
him with more alcohol ; he only responded to the ap- 
peal by smoothing his pillow and his poor old faded 
hair, sitting patient and watchful till his charge had 
fallen asleep. « 

And now began a trying time for John Maidment. 
He had looked on Maniton as but the first resting- 
place in the journey to England ; but day followed 
day, and the inyalid could not be moved. A woman 
had been found to look after him, but her duties were 
light, for he preferred to be nursed by Paul ; and Paul 
gave almost all his time to him. He lay weak (it was 
a question if he did not grow a little weaker every 
day), but with a much more respectable air ; for he 
was washed and brushed and tended with the nicest 
care, and in his calmer hours he looked like a model 
old gentleman lying patiently on the best mattress of 
the hotel and feeling the sheet tremulously with his 
thin nervous fingers. There were other times when 
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he did not seem like a model old gentleman — times 
when he set himself coughing by the yehemence of 
his Rocky Mountain language, when he first shrieked 
and then whined for spirits, and would not be com- 
forted by those substitutes which the doctor pro- 
vided. 

The doctor, who had come to this lonely place for 
his own health, discoyered a very interesting combina- 
tion of maladies in the poor old patient ; but Sam 
Hall went to the root of the matter when he guessed 
that Mr. M^vJdment was just burnt up and worn out. 
When he was in a bad mood, nobody had any influ- 
ence with him but Paul, and nobody had so bad an 
effect afl his own son. Indeed at all times John^s pres- 
ence seemed harmful to his father ; and he was glad 
to keep away, for the sick man had an ill effect on 
him too. It seemed as if each could feel the presence 
of the other, as if some family element common to 
both overcharged the air of the sick-room. It is true 
that in his vaguer moments Wilfred Maidment seemed 
to forget that he had ever had a son ; but presently he 
would look at his son so shrewdly, that John felt as 
if he remembered clearly every detail of that unlucky 
evening at the ranch when he had known him and 
made no sign. Wilfred's calmness would give way 
to impatience ; and John would go away pale and un- 
quiet to assure himself that his father was too ill to 
have any clear conception of what had passed between 
them. He walked about or tried to read, and won- 
dered how long this state of things would last, and 
what would come of it. He was sorry for himself 
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and sorry for his father too ; he was obliged to leaye 
him to Paul; and sorely he could not distmst 
Paul. 



CHAPTEE XXX. 

Sometimes, when Mr. Maidment was alone with 
Paul and feeling comfortable, he would become 
sprightly. Then his topic was himself, and he would 
exhibit himself, as it were, against old backgrounds, 
which were stored away like theatrical properties in 
his musty old memory. He had belonged to exclusiye 
clubs ; he had moved in exclusiye circles ; he had been 
admired by delightful women. He looked at Paul 
doubtfully, as he babbled about the great houses where- 
in his elegant figure had moyed, or hinted at successes 
with the fair ; he watched his sole auditor with doubt, 
and with a sort of plaintiye prayer to be belieyed. He 
told the social stories which had gained him a name in 
the mountains and plenteous drinks withal. He had 
cared little whether his Western hearers had believed 
him or not ; but now there had come to him a young 
Englishman, who must have seen or at least heard of 
these clubs and palaces, the desired Park and Picca- 
dilly, and it seemed to the poor dock essential that 
his new friend should believe that he had been in his 
day a real swell. 

The stories were true enough ; but the poor story- 
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teller could not rid himself of the haunting fear that 
to the initiated they mast seem false. His wan old 
face and feeble eyes were always mutely appealing to 
Panl for an assurance that it did not seem impossible 
that he had been an arbiter of taste and a man of 
fashion. As he hinted of his conqnests^ his trem- 
bling skinny fingers went in obedience to old habit to 
the faded wisp of mnstache^ and he simpered till he 
showed the gaps among his handsome teeth. 

Panl nsed to blush as he pretended interest in 
those musty stories of the town ; and he did some 
violence to his conscience when he pictured for the 
invalid a nice place in the country, which he should 
buy with some of his new wealth, and where he should 
entertain his friends of former days. ^^Only make 
haste to be strong/' he said one day when Mr. Maid- 
ment's gayest mood had been followed by a sudden 
depression ; '^ only get strong, and we'll take you to 
England and set you up with a house, and a place, 
and horses, and — ^and all that." 

The poor gentleman looked at him rather strangely, 
and then looked at his hand, which was almost trans- 
parent against the light of the window. '^ I should 
like a week in Paris," he said, *' with lots of money. 
It's come too late — ^it's come too late," and he began 
to cry. 

Paul could not bear this sight He got up from 
his chair beside the bed with a few incoherent words 
of consolation, and went and stared out of the win- 
dow, waiting till the poor gentleman's sniveling 
should end in lethargy. 
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On this occasion^ howeyer^ the patient's mind was 
strangely alert ; the nnnsual thought of wealth so long 
desired^ and now his own^ had led to another thought 
at least as nnnsnal. He called fretfully to the young 
man at the window, and Paul turning saw a faint col- 
or in his cheek and agitation in his eyes and fingers. 

** I don't see why/' he said, ''I shouldn't pay my 
debts to your father." He had done with his crying, 
and now spoke with weak defiance, as if he were mak- 
ing a si^ggestion which could not but be combated as 
extrayagant. 

Paul was certainly astonished. It was no surprise 
to him that his father had lent Wilfred Maidment 
money ; though as was natural, his father and he had 
never spoken on the subject. But he was surprised 
that the idea of repayment should haye been so clear 
to Mr. Maidment that it had found expression in 
words. He stared at his patient and could not tell 
what to say ; he tried to decide how his father would 
haye received such a suggestion. 

The dock was irritated by this silence ; he had' 
grasped this idea, which charmed him by its novelty, 
and he clung to it with obstinacy. He began' to 
distress himself at this silence, which seemed like op- 
position. " They're debts of honor," he said, " debts 
of honor— damme, man, you wouldn't have me neg- 
lect my debts of honor 1 " 

His voice went up into a quaver, and Paul to 
soothe him said that, if he owed his father anything, 
he could pay him of course. 

'^ If I owe him I " cried Mr. Maidment ; and he 
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would not be pacified till he had told Paul of loan 
after loan which the Golonel had sent him since his 
first coming to America. 

There were limits to the poor gentleman's mem- 
ory, eyen at this brilliant moment^ as there are limits 
(or so the wise have said) to the confessions of eyery 
debtor ; but, though no mention was made of money 
borrowed in the old days in England, and though 
without doubt the list of the later loans was not 
complete, Paul was astonished at the amount which 
this improvident person had received from his old 
friend. The improvident person was pleased with the 
effect which he produced on his auditor, and to 
deepen the impression he insisted with delight in such 
business-like accuracy that Paul should write down 
the amounts from his dictation. 

When this solemn business was ended, Mr. Maid- 
ment closed his eyes and lay with a smile of beati- 
tude on his lips, content with his conduct, as if to 
make a list of debts were equivalent to their payment. 
But even now he did not remain in that passive state 
which seemed natural after this unwonted exercise of 
both conscience and memory. Yet another idea came 
to the surface. If Philip Brent had lent him money 
when he wanted it, he would leave the money, which 
he had won at last, to Philip's son. He had never 
made a will, and the notion of making one filled him 
with pleasant excitement : it was a delightful novel- 
ty ; it made him fully realize for the first time that 
he was a man of property. Between him and men of 
property (solemn and majestic title) there had always 
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seemed a great golf. Now the gnlf was passed ; be 
too was the sort of man who sends for his lawyer (the 
most respectable possession in the world) and makes a 
wilL He was delighted ; his eyes were wide open 
again^ and feverishly bright when he announced to 
Paul that he proposed to leaye him his fortune. 
"A legacy or two," he said, "yon won't mind ; bat 
all the residue of my fortune, of which I die possessed^ 
mines or minerals, messuages, tenements, with their 
what-d'ye-callems and thingamies, I leave and be> 
queath to my dear and valued friend Paul Brent, and 
— and the game is up, and rien ne vaplus.^ 

He ended with vague mutterings, as if his great 
ideas had been too much for hinu Paul went to him 
and patted his pillow. 

" Never mind about wills and lawyers," he said ; 
"you must wait till you get to England; that's the 
place for lawyers." 

"But I shan't get to England," said Mr. Maid- 
ment fretfully, but yielding as usual to Paul's authori- 
tative hand. "I shan't get to England," he mut- 
tered again sleepily ; and Paul looking down at the 
wasted face felt with an aching of the heart that the 
untold story of his father's noble friendship was to be 
ended here. And he had inherited, as it were, this 
loyal protecting friendship ; and it was as impossible 
for him to dally for a moment with the idea of taking 
a penny of this fortune, which must come to John, 
as to go in search of his friend and fQch the money 
from his pocket. 

While Paul nursed his patient and listened to his 
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prattle^ when he was able to speak^ John was growing 
daily more sick of silence and of idleness* For long 
hours he had nobody to talk to, and when he had 
written his budget of letters to England he had noth- 
ing to do. He had written to all those who ought to 
be prepared for the possible arrival of his dilapidated 
parent ; he had written well of the hard life and rough 
companions which had broken the health and de- 
stroyed the beauty of the brilliant Wilfred Maidment. 
In his anxiety and solitude he had turned to his wife 
for sympathy, and his letter to her, which ignored 
their misunderstanding, was eloquent of pity for his 
father and of affection for her. 

It seemed an age before he could receiye her an- 
swer, and confirm his expectation of her fuU accept- 
ance of peace and obliyion, of her generous zeal to 
help and nurse her husband's father. Both to her 
and to his other correspondents he had hinted at the 
possibility of wealth ; but merely hinted, for h^re too 
was a gnawing anxiety. He did not dare to believe 
that all this money would be his. A silver mine 
among the topmost peaks of the Bocky Mountains 
seemed at moments impossible as the treasure of Alad- 
din ; and the more desirable for his career, the more 
unreal. And then among these wild men, of whom 
each carried half a dozen lives in a small pocket of 
his trousers, it seemed to his excited fancy that a 
mine might be plundered or held by force. He could 
not understand the calm confidence of Paul, who put 
the matter aside as if it were safe enough and of no 
immediate interest. He was only half convinced by 
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Sam Hall's statement that wealth was safer in Lead- 
ville than in New York, and that oflenses against 
sacred property were a thousand times more sure of 
pnnishment than offenses against life. Bnt for this 
security every man must sit on his pile with a small 
battery beside him — and how then would work be 
done? 

Sam Hall came up from Colorado Springs as often 
as he could^ and his visits did John good ; he was easy 
and confident, and brought the latest news of Mr. Sark. 
And Mr. Sark was another cause of recurring anxiety 
to John. Of course the man's claim was hollow ; but 
who could be sure of justice anywhere ? Here in this 
region, where civilization was but putting forth her 
first tentative buds, it seemed to John as if the vain- 
est claim might be preferred. But Sam Hall treated 
with the largest contempt both the claim and the 
claimant. He generally had something to say about 
him. 

One day he brought a report that Mr. Sark was 
collecting evidence of a supposed promise of Mr. Maid- 
ment that the profits of the hole in the ground, if 
any, should be shared between them ; and John was 
not wholly reassured by Sam Hall's grave approval of 
the value of this testimony, on the ground that there 
was not one of these witnesses whose oath was not 
proof positive of the opposite. 

On another day the air was electrified by the rumor 
that the great Sark was on the war-path, breathing 
whisky and horrid threats of vengeance, fortifying his 
spirit with ingenious masterpieces of intricate profan- 
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ity. Sam Hall knew, as John did not know, that 
Paul had left behind him in Leadville a neat parcel 
containing Mr. Sark's revolyer, haying an inborn dip- 
taste for another man's property, and being of opinion 
that, if he were to be shot, he might as well be shot 
by this pistol as another. That Mr. Sark should go 
round without a shooting-iron was about as likely as 
that a game-cock would voluntarily leave his spurs at 
home. But Sam Hall was skeptical of more shooting, 
opining that the avenger would decide to leave their 
crowd alone ; and it was not long before he came with 
a grim smile at the fulfillment of his expectations, 
and the news that the enemy had climbed down. It 
is true that the chief still held aloof, majestic in his 
wrath as Achilles ; but Mr. Garbets had come to Mr. 
Hall on a diplomatic mission to find out if there was 
still a chance of that two thousand dollars. The 
diplomatist had been dismissed with contempt, and 
then at last the chief had appeared in person; and 
John was vexed when Sam Hall told him that he had 
sent away the haughty Sark with small hope of the 
money. John did not rest until the two thousand 
dollars were paid, and he held a paper signed at the 
lawyer's office by Mr. Sark, who therein declared that 
he had not, nor had ever had, any claim whatever on 
the mine of Mr. Wilfred Maidment. So Mr. Sark 
went on the drink for a week, and out of the ken of 
John Maidment, who was glad to think of him no 
more. 

One cause of uneasiness was removed ; but causes 
enough remained for John to review in his lonely 
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walks and dismal hours of thinking. He was ban- 
ished from his father's bedside^ but his brief glimpses 
of the sick man and the daily reports kept him in a 
fever of anxiety. How long would he lie there ? 
When could he be moyed ? Would he ever be moyed ? 
If the mine was his beyond all contention^ and was as 
■ valuable as they said, would it all belong in time to 
him, John Maidment ? He wanted it so much. If 
this great chance had never come near him, he would 
have done well (he rarely doubted that he would do 
well) without it ; but now he had almost grasped a 
fortune — ^a fortune in his own control, a great sum of 
money to use as he thought fit. He felt that he 
must have it. He had shown people that he was elo- 
quent and clever, and this money would make him a 
man of weight He who had all the talents must 
have these ten talents also, and he would be a leading 
man at once. Was he sure of this rich heritage ? 
He was made nervous by his father's indifference, 
and carried as daily companion the constant fear that 
some part of this wealth, for which he thirsted, would 
be given away or left to somebody. When he could 
bear the fear no more in silence he asked Paul if it 
were not right that his father should make a will ; he 
spoke almost fiercely of his dislike of entering on this 
subject ; he felt that he ought to speak. 

This day, on which John relieved his mind by 
speech, came not long after that on which Wilfred 
Maidment had expressed his wish to make a will in 
PauPs favor. Mr. Maidment seemed to have forgot- 
ten his wish, and Paul had hoped that he should hear 
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no more about it. Now he spoke on the subject with 
decision. He strongly adyised John not to bother 
his father about a will ; he declared to him that it 
would be bad for his patient ; he told him shortly 
that, if his father died and left no will behind, all 
would go to his son, and that that was clearly the 
best arrangement. John was glad that he had spoken \ 
in a moment he was in a mood to be generous; 
he expressed his conviction that his father ought 
to leave something to PauPs people. Though the ' 
subject was distasteful to him, he could not but say 
to Paul that his poor father had owed much — ^proba- 
bly some money and certainly much kindness — to 
Colonel Brent. Paul looked at John with a frown of 
perplexity ; after a minute he took his old pocket- 
book out of his breast-pocket, and took from the 
pocket-book a paper which he handed to John. 

" What's this ? " asked John sharply, as he looked 
at the list of figures. 

" Your father made me write them down,'* Paul 
said ; " he says he owes that to my father. When you 
come into your property, you can offer to pay my 
father. I think that is fair, and, because it's fair, I 
think my father will take if 

It would make a very small hole in John's fortune, 
which was to be ; but yet the sight of the figures an- 
noyed him. " Did you know of this before ? '* he 
asked crossly. 

^ I guessed it,'^ said Paul. 

^ Why was I never told anything ? " asked John ; 
it was a familiar line of complaint^ and he grew hot 
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as he spoke. '^ It was always the same thing ; I was 
always treated as a child^ or a pauper brought up for 
charity's sake. How could I have borne that charity 
if I had known that all the time my fat];ier was drain- 
ing him too P ** 

" Hush 1 '* said Paul, with a look at^^the house. 

They were so far away that, had John shouted 
his indignant questions, no hint of them could haye 
reached the ears of the inyalid ; but yet Paul hated 
this talk of " draining " almost as if it were a criti- 
cism of his own father. He was growing yery tender 
toward the sick man, whom he had tended so firmly 
and gently. "Don't talk about it," he said; "a 
friend who has must lend to a friend who wants — and 
you — ^perhaps you won't haye to wait long before you 
can repay those things." 

The words almost stuck in his throat, so loth waa 
he to confess how weak the poor man was. But John 
was full of words, which still demanded utterance ; 
he declared that facts were not altered — that right 
was still right — ^that it was wrong that he should haye 
been kept in the dark. He grew hotter and more 
emphatic as he felt the unspoken disapproyal of the 
tall young man, who stood there stiff and with a little 
more color growing yisible in his tanned cheek. John 
was exasperated ; he remembered with exceeding bit- 
terness how he had mentally criticised his guardian 
the Colonel for this or that use of his money, for this 
or that economy; and how he had always assured 
himself that his own bringing up was but a small re- 
turn on the Colonel's part for all the benefit which he 
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had derived from the friendship of the brilliant Wil- 
fred Maidment Truly the facts were not altered : the 
fact was that during all those years^ in which Colonel 
Brent had been paying for John at school and at col- 
lege, and even when he was a Member of Parliament, 
he had been sending snms of money across the sea to 
be wasted in speculation or imbibed in whisky by 
John's father. And John had not been told, and 
this was the only aspect of the afihir which enabled 
him to pour forth his deep and effervescing vexation. 
He was indignant with this old Brent silence, of 
which he felt that he had always been the victim ; 
and Paul, erect and speechless in the sunshine, seemed 
to him the last and not the least annoying embodiment 
of that incomparable silence. 



CHAPTEE XXXL 

No eyes, however kind, could long refuse to see 
that Wilfred Maidment grew weaker. The American 
sun was hotter with every day, burning so far away in 
the wide-arching, cloudless sky, and pouring down its 
beams of fire through the clear cold air ; but for all 
its heat it could not give new life to the exhausted 
man. Without words it came to be understood by all 
that he would never see again the valley mists and 
green soft hedges of England. He did not even wish 
to move. His restless moods were fewer ; even the 
craving for stimulants which had possessed him now 
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and then lost strength as he lost strength. He talked 
less and less^ and seemed content to lie dozing or mus- 
ing with open eyes, quiet in his bed. From the first 
this clean bed had been so sweet to him that, when 
Paul lifted him from it that it might be aired and 
made afresh, he had been always irritable and anxious, 
till the same strong arms had put him back into the 
sheets. Glean sheets were a fine luxury, and the 
greatest of luxuries was rest. Perhaps, lying there 
with the open eyes staring at the ceiling, he won- 
dered why he had treated himself to so little of this 
inexpensiye repose ; he had always been an idle man, 
and had never found time to rest; it must have 
seemed strange to him. But he had had some fun in 
his day. It was certain that he remembered some- 
times how well he had amused himself ; for Paul, sit- 
ting silent by the window, heard now and then a 
feeble chuckle, which moved his pity more than 
tears could move it 

One evening Paul, who had been in the sick man's 
room almost all day, seeing his patient calm and still 
as the evening, and as indifierent, or so it seemed, to 
all the troubles of humanity, determined to treat him- 
self to a good night's rest in a fresh room. He saw 
that everything which the poor man could need was 
in its place ; and when he had seen the nurse estab- 
lished he went away and shut himself in alone and 
slept. He slept so well that he did not wake till the 
knocking on his door had grown loud ; and then he 
leaped from the bed, and, going softly to the door, 
heard from the nurse that Mr. Maidment was restless 
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and talking wildly^ and that she could not qniet 
him. 

After a few minntes Paul was in his patient's room, 
and, by the faint light which was burning, he saw him 
moring his head on the pillow and muttering like one 
in a perplexing dream. Paul bent low over the pil- 
low, and when he raised his head he told the nurse to 
go for John. A change had come in the sick man 
which jnight mean much, and it was right that his 
son should be there. !N'ow and then his murmurs rose 
into anxious words, and Paul, standing silent in the 
stillness, could hear him complain. '^ We shall be 
late,'* he said ; ** she will hare gone ; how do I look ? 
Am I all right ?" He said the words again and again, 
till they sank into a sort of sing-song, and then he 
cried out again with sharp anxiety, "Am I all right ? 
Is my tie straight ? Then he laughed feebly — " Ha, 
ha, ha, la porerina I Does she admire me so much P 
No, no, no. Carina mia. What will he say ? Where 
is he ? Why doesn't he come ? How slow he is I 
There neyer was anybody so slow. I'm in a devil of 
a scrape ; he always comes when I'm in a scrape— 
deril of a scrape. Why don't he come ? " 

** Father 1 " said John softly, and with a voice full 
of feeling. He had come in very quietly and gone 
noiselessly to Paul, who had grasped his hand and 
given place to him. 

" Who are you ? " cried out the sick man ; " who 
the devil are you ? You're a dun ; I know you. 
Take him away. Philip, why don't you pay him and 
let him go? Philip l'» 
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Paul started at the soand of his father's name. 
He had pulled John back into the darkness ; for the 
sick man had made a rain effort to rise as he stared 
at his son. John tamed away with a groan, and his 
father's yoice fell again, calling faintly to the friend 
of his yonth, " Philip, why don't you come to help 
me?'* 

Panl could not speak at the moment ; this cry to 
his father seemed to wring his heart ; he could only 
stand by the pillow and lay his large hand on the 
worn forehead. The touch was enough. 

** Ah 1 ah ! yes," the sick man said, " I knew 
you'd come. God bless you, Philip — dear old Philip 
—God bless you, Phil 1 " 

To be called to by his father's name sent a strange 
thrill through Paul's young blood. He tried to speak, 
but he could only mutter soothing, incoherent words, 
as he smoothed the pillow and began to tuck in the 
disordered blankets. The patient submitted quietly, 
but he spoke again presently in a surprised tone like 
a child's : " But I haren't said my prayers yet," he 
said. 

God knows to what far day of childhood the poor 
dock had wandered back. Paul's soothing words 
were to him the words of the nurse, who had helped 
to spoil the beautiful child some fifty years ago ; and 
the hands which tucked him in were her hands, which 
had been motionless almost as long. Paul knelt by 
the bedside, and repeated the prayer which he had 
learned, as the poor dook had learned it, at his 
mother's knee; and, when he had finished, the 
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dying man said softly for Amen — " God bless you, 
Phill^' 

Paul dropped his face upon the blanket with a 
Bob^ and the thin hand moved feebly as if it would 
touch his hair. It was the dook's last movement^ as 
the name of the loyal friend, who was so far away, 
was his hust word. 



CHAPTEE XXXII. 

Oke afternoon, some fifteen months or more after 
Wilfred Maidment's death. Colonel Brent stood erect 
with his daughter and his eldest son beside him, and 
looked away across his beloyed land. Only a week 
had gone since he had come back to Brentholme, and 
his heart had not yet tired of giving silent thanks. 
Paul stood silent beside his father, and Letty had 
stopped her talking to her brother, hushed by the 
peaceful beauty of the scene. It was a September 
afternoon ; it seemed the hush of the year. In the 
bottom of the yalley, where the tiny river wound, the 
night's mist had never wholly gone; a drowsy air 
hung on the valley trees, and the smoke moved up- 
ward slowly. But on the broad spaces of the park, 
which lay toward the south and west, the sunshine 
had spread itself like a garment ; the rabbits had 
crept out on the sunny side of every copse, and a 
covey of partridges lay quiet on the grass. Where 
there was an upper growth of coarser grass it was 
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almost as yellow as the stubble in the fields below ; 
the elms were flecked with yellow and the beeches 
tinged with bronze. Over all — over the whole Eng- 
lish country of ralley and sloping field and free far- 
rolling down — ^was a great stillness, in which it seemed 
that one might hear the downfall of the withered leaf. 
So listening, one heard the distant twittering of birds, 
who had gathered in their autumn companies ; from 
far across the yalley the bark of a dog came with a 
strange distinctness, the crowing of a cock, the echo 
of a distant gun. The perfect stillness, the familiar 
beauty of the weD-loved place, the _ thought that 
they were together and at home, filled the father 
and his children with a content too deep for words, 
and a sympathy as deep as the content. In the 
girl's eyes at least there was a moisture not far irom - 
tears. 

They had had a wonderful week, but now they 
had done with the strangeness of the familiar things ; 
they had packed off the boys to school ; and on this 
afternoon, for the first time, they seemed to have 
leisure to stand and look, and to feel that they had 
come home again. The boys had been an exciting ele- 
ment. They had hung on the heels of their brother 
from the West, and pestered him with questions ; he 
had come back to them like a hero from a book of 
Ballantyne — ^their own brother and a hero from a book 
of Ballantyne. They got few romantic tales from 
Paul, who preferred to tell them of hardships and 
monotony ; but in spite of this there was a disagree- 
ment between Jacky and Teddy as to which of the 
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two was more fit for the work of a cowboy. It was 
arranged that Jacky should go to Montana after the 
next holidays, and see for himself how he liked it. 
Dicky was to go into the navy, and not even dreams 
of reyolvers and riding all day long could win him 
for more than a few hours from his longing for a life 
at sea. 

Paul had promised to take Jacky to the West, for 
he had made up his mind to keep his interest in the 
ranch. He had suffered from a great disappointment. 
His only object in going into the cattle business had 
been to win enough money to make the letting *of 
Brentholme no longer necessary ; he had prospered 
with his beasts ; he had been very lucky in his part- 
ner; he had looked forward through toilsome days 
and lonely evenings to the time when he should lead 
his father home. Now he stood by his father again 
in the familiar place, but it was no money of his which 
had brought the thing to pass. He did not wish that 
his father^s return had been delayed till his profits had 
grown greater ; he had scarce room for anything but 
joy that Brentholme was freed from the stranger ; yet 
it had been a great disappointment. He confessed 
this to Letty, as he would not have confessed it in 
former days; but he never told it to the Colonel. 
John Maidment had paid his father's debt, and Colo- 
nel Brent had accepted the payment. He had decided 
that he could not with justice refuse this payment. 
John with eager words had spoken of interest for the 
loans and of compensation for his own bringing-up, 
for which he declared a passionate gratitude ; but his 
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gaardian<bad become portentously silent^ and a great 
wave of color had come into his face. His lips had 
locked themselyes so tight that it seemed to John 
that they would never let out a word again ; and 
when John^ haying left this silent man^ appealed to 
Paul^ Paul told him frankly that he must speak no 
more on the subject — that it would have been better 
if he had not spoken about it at alL 

Though the money which John paid to Colonel 
Brent made the return to Brentholme easy^ it made 
no great hole in the young man's new fortune. The 
mine had been sold in Boston for a large sum ; it is a 
good mine^ and, unlike some silver mines^ has been 
profitable to others besides the promoters of the com- 
pany. It is a good mine^ but^ nevertheless^ John was 
glad to be out of it; an atmosphere of insecurity 
seemed to float on the Leadville of his memory. He 
brought home a large sum to invest in more famil- 
iar things ; he too was a man with a stake in the 
country. The very first use which he made of his 
money was to pay Colonel Brent ; and in less than a 
year the tenant of Brentholme made way for the fam- 
ily. No time was lost in repairs or adornment^ and, 
after a few days of vigorous cleaning and airing, the 
Colonel was walking up and down the worn pathway 
in his study carpet, where his father had walked before 
him. He would have liked to keep Paul forever by 
his side ; but Paul would not, without necessity, put 
such strict limits to his life. He had gone into cat- 
tle-raising with a single purpose, and had been disap- 
pointed ; but he was now interested in it for itself, for 
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the wider horizon, for the air of the plains, for the 
responsibility and the chances of decision and prompt 
action. 

At home there was no work ready to his hand. 
His father was one of those who manage their own 
affairs. His zeal for a political life had passed away. . 
He had turned with distaste from politics when John 
consented to stand for the family borough, and the 
distaste had not passed away. Much which he had 
seen, and more which he had heard in America, had 
weakened his faith in politicians and in political pre- 
scriptions for curing the sins and sufferings of man- 
kind. He had thought much for himself in the long 
solitary hours. To sit silent in Parliament and to 
Tote for the measures, sometimes but blundering com- 
promises, of a party, tempted him as little as a life of 
race-meetings, or an annual round of country-house 
visits. A great extension of the franchise was immi- 
nent, and he was curious to see how strong the attack 
on the landlords of the country would be. He hoped 
with all his heart that in his father's day the coming 
change would not be great ; but still it was no bad 
thing for the family to have some other form of prop- 
erty than English land. And so there were suflScient 
reasons which seemed good to Paul why he should 
fitick to the ranch. He had borne the chief burden 
of its first toilsome days, and now he could leave it 
for long periods to his partner, whom he could trust 
as himself. But he meant to go often to his beasts 
and to the other life, of which they were a part, and 
he had consented to take his brother Jacky, that he 

12 
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too might Bee for himself if that manner of life were 
to his taste. 

The calm of that September afternoon preceded 
an eyent which filled the Colonel, Panl, and Letty, 
when any one of them thought of it, with something 
like alarm. They were so happy together ; it seemed 
a pity that they could not have one more of these 
most loyely autumn days for their own pleasure only. 
The Colonel put up his chin with a sudden move- 
ment, and asked gruffly when John's train was due. 

John Maidment was coming to make them a yisit 
with his wife and his baby boy, a nurse, a maid, and 
a man ; and Letty all the morning had been putting 
fresh flowers in the rooms, and wishing perhaps that 
the clean chintzes were not quite so faded. Still, she 
had whistled as she moyed about, and eyen sung a 
scrap or two of song, for she was so glad to be pushing 
about the old furniture in the old rooms. To be at 
home was joy enough for her, but it was a still greater 
joy to see Paul there. She smiled wheneyer she 
looked at him, eyen wheneyer she thought of him ; she 
told him a great many things, but she did not tell 
him how great her curiosity was to see John Maid- 
ment's wife. 

When John Maidment's wife arriyed Letty soon 
decided that she was to be liked. She arriyed with 
her wonderful baby and her suite of attendants, and 
her husband, who looked a little bored and a little 
uncomfortable. She was in great force ; she was ef- 
f usiye and emphatic, and she lost no time in proclaim- 
ing her loye of the Brent family and of their home. 
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She was immensely pleased with everybody and every- 
thing, and with Letty most of alL 

On the very first evening after dinner, when they 
had left the men with their wine, she declared to the 
girl that she could not imagine how John had grown 
up in the same house with her without being desper- 
ately in love with her. 

Letty blushed, though she had not such a gift of 
blushing as her male relations, and laughed till Lady 
Gertrude looked at her with surprise. She could 
laugh at aU that ; she was glad that she could laugh 
at all talk of love ; she thought that she had left all 
that a thousand years away, and that she should never 
look at any other young man when her brother, the 
best brother in the world, was near. She was thank- 
ful that this impulsive lady had not made her embar- 
rassing remark at dinner. 

Lady Gertrude thought Letty all the more charm- 
ing for her blushes and her laughter, and she promptly 
conferred upon her the highest honor, which, how- 
ever, she conferred rather liberally on an ungrateful 
world ; she swept her away up-stairs to see her baby. 
Indeed, Lady Gertrude was so largely happy that her 
philanthropic heart wished that every one might have 
a share. She had been very unhappy during her 
husband's absence in America ; she had passed quickly, 
60 soon as she realized that he had gone, from offended 
dignity to passionate remorse. When she received the 
affectionate letter, in which he told her of his father's 
illness, and read in it no word of rebuke, she had 
been ready to swear that her husband had the finest 
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nature in the world. When he came home she had 
rushed into his arms with incoherent confessions of 
wickedness, and had sobbed upon his shoulder till he 
almost staggered under her emotion. 

She had found John yery kind and affectionate ; 
for indeed he felt rather buffeted and bruised, and 
found this bounteous gift of love and admiration yery 
much to his taste. And the admiration seemed to last 
as well as the loye, and to admit of as little question. 
She put him up on a pedestal much higher than that 
which he had occupied in the first year of their mar- 
riage ; and if she eyer doubted his perfection, she 
gave nobody a right to suspect it, except perhaps by a 
too eager and too defiant assertion of his absolute 
wisdom and goodness. Indeed, she had found a for- 
mula which explained all things to her satisfaction. If 
anything looked like a blemish, it merely preyed that 
John was a man of genius. The nerves and the tem- 
pers of men of genius were not to be judged by the 
same rules as the nerves and tempers of common men. 
She was the wife of a man of genius ; his genius re- 
quired no proof ; everybody was beginning to admit 
it. Indeed, it is a fact that when John had come back 
from the wilds with a fortune instead of a father there 
was much more talk of his extraordinary ability ; and 
to say that all the world were talking of his talents was 
a pardonable exaggeration in a wife. Lady Gertrude 
bragged of her husband ; and then, as a crown of her 
triumphant happiness, her son was bom, and she 
bragged of her baby. Letty loved her for her en- 
thusiasm and generosity ; and she on her side pro- 
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claimed that Letty was the sweetest girl that eyer 
lived, and was mightily indignant when Paul laughed. 
John was not so comfortable at Brentholme as his 
wife. The place was too full of memories, which his 
quick mind could not avoid ; and his head was too 
fuU of politics about which he could not speak. He 
was still member for thai moribund little borough at 
the gates, and, whenever he thought of that fact, he 
fancied that Paul's clear eyes observed him with dis- 
approval. He could not expatiate on men and meas- 
ures to these taciturn folk, and he was thinking so 
much of the future of parties that the silence was 
almost a pain in the jaws. He was obliged to go away 
alone, to walk quick, and to mutter convincing argu- 
ments and fragments of denunciation. The fragments 
of denunciation were directed against the Tory party, 
some members of which had been trying on some of 
the newest Liberal clothes ; for John had clean forgot- 
ten that he had ever thought it possible that he might 
become a Conservative. Master of a fine fortune of 
his own, he felt independent forever of all Boucherett 
influence, and less sensitive to the coolness of Liberal 
leaders. Moreover, this coolness was a thing of the 
past; the chiefs of the party had been uncommonly 
civil ; perhaps in the ears of even these exalted persons 
eloquence has a richer sound when it is not the elo- 
quence alone which is golden. This young man could 
afford to be indej)endent ; he was undeniably clever ; 
and he had money to spend. John had responded to 
the advances of his leaders with frankness alid with 
grace. He was confident that the extension of the 
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franchise would be followed by a decisive Liberal tjc- 
tory at the polls. He was equally confident that^ 
whateyer the ingredients of the next Liberal Cabinet 
might be^ it was the Badical section of the party which 
was the growing power. He was ready to throw in his 
lot with the Kadicals ; he had no doubt that he^ with 
his full pocket and reputation for speakings would be 
sought by more than one of the new constituencies ; 
he meant to choose one where bold opinions and yet 
bolder language would meet with the fullest sympathy. 
He remembered the fine flights of his Badical elo- 
quence in the Oxford Union ; he longed for the ap- 
plause of the crowd and the long roll of the sonorous 
peroration. 

With burning thoughts kept under and with rising 
words pressed down, it is no wonder that John Maid- 
ment was uneasy in the quiet autumn days and with 
these quiet people. It seemed as if Nature herself had 
become a member of the Brent family. John was 
eager for the fray and eager to show his value as a com- 
batant — eager too, of course, to contribute to the wel- 
fare of the people. He would have flashed into wrath 
had any one said that he was less zealous for the good 
of the nation or of mankind than in the effervescing 
Oxford days ; but perhaps he would have admitted 
that he saw more clearly the necessity of belonging to 
a party and of rising high in its ranks. It was for 
the good of the nation that he should rise to power ; 
it was but natural that at present he should be main- 
ly occupied with the study of means of rising. His 
mind was busy with programmes and with compro- 
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mises ; he wanted the society of those whose minds 
were busy with these same affairs ; he felt a restless 
desire to discuss, to persuade, to speak. At Brent- 
holme he went about with a gag in his mouth, until 
at last in desperation he began to follow his wife to 
her room, and to pour forth his views and his expecta- 
tions half to her and half to the window or the ceil- 
ing. 

Lady Gertrude listened with bountiful admiration, 
and gaye to him almost as much attention ^.s to the 
baby. To her Boucherett ears some of his talk sound- 
ed wild ; but she reminded herself that he was a man 
of genius, and her philanthropic heart was almost 
ready to believe that, if her husband had his way, the 
capitalist would lie down with the workman and the 
Golden age return. Perhaps to the young mother, 
looking in the face of the first-bom, the Golden age 
was come. 

" We ought to get away,'' said John ; " I ought to 
be where I can talk it over and get at the real moves 
which are to be made. Here there's not a soul to 
whom I can speak about these things." 

The end of this speech was not quite agreeable to 
Lady Gertrude ; but so placid was she, and so full of 
admiration, that she made no comment on it save by 
the smallest sigh, and a hardly perceptible wriggle of 
the shoulders. 

*' Of course, darling," she said, " it is very annoy- 
ing for you. Of course the Brents would not under- 
stand you if you talked to them." 

" Oh, there's nothing that's hard to understand," 
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cried out John impatiently ; ^^ it isn't that^ and the 
Brents aren't fools.'' 

" Wen, the why — ^" began Lady Gertrude, but her 
tone I^ad vexed him, and he broke out impetuously : 

*^ I do wish you wouldn't talk of the Brents as if 
they were wanting. They are extraordinary people, 
and it's silly not to see it. Paul saved my life for 
one thing. Paul is one in a thousand ; he would face 
any danger, any death for his friend, or his family, or 
his country — or for mere duty. I tell you that Paul 
is a wonderful fellow ; I tell you I sometimes feel 
small beside him and I think him much better than I." 

*' John," cried his wife, ** how ridiculous ! 
You know how I like the Brents 1 They are so nice 
and natural, but there are thousands of people like 
that Of course they are brave and good and all that, 
but so are lots of Englishmen. There is only one 
John Maidment." 

John laughed and touched her lightly on the 
cheek. He laughed, as if her words were absurd, but 
he liked their sound — "There is only one Jobn Maid- 
ment." 



THE END. 
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